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-ESCH’S CONCLUSIONS ARE STRONGLY OPPOSED 


A special meeting of the special committee on trans- 
portation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Wednesday in the La Salle Hotel, 
having been called together to consider the tentative sug- 
gestions of Examiner Fred Esch, which propose to sub- 
stitute a series of graded rates upon multiple minima in 
place of an itemized reclassification, There was a rep- 
resentative attendance from the original committee and 
representatives also were present from additional indus- 
tries. The legal counsel representing the case were also 
liberally represented, including W. A. Wimbish, L. C. 
Boyle, John H. Burechmore and Thomas Jeffery. 

Mr. Wimbish was called upon by Chairman Robert H. 
Downman to review the situation and he gave an analysis 
of Mr. Eseh’s original and supplemental conclusions. In 
the original conclusion it was proposed to establish a 
carload standard of 50,000 pounds and grade the rates 
up and down from that according to the actual loading 
of the individual ear. Mr. Wimbish said that he pointed 
out in his oral arguments that this would bring about 
that very uncertainty which he had understood it was the 
purpose of this investigation to eliminate and avoid. 
Later Mr. Esch brought out his supplemental conclusions, 
in which the rates were based upon minima varying by 
10,000 pounds, so that the same rates would apply to a 
carload within ranges from 40,000 to 49,000 pounds, and 
the same for the other ranges of weight within decimal 
limits. In Mr. Wimbish’s judgment this only partly met 
his criticism, and he followed this up with a further 
letter to Mr. Esch and with personal interviews in Wash- 
ington, the last about ten days ago. In response to the 
representation thus made, Mr. Esch has written a letter, 
whieh had just been received, in which it was proposed 
to make a closer application of the plan by establishing 
the system separately for. each producing district and 
taking into consideration in fixing the scales the average 
carloading from that district of the predominant wood. 
This was to be so done that the aggregate revenue on 
movements from each distriet would remain substantially 
as at present. While heavier and lighter woods from 
the same district would be placed upon a different rela- 
tionship to each other where the difference in identity 
was sufficient to produce a difference in carloading 
greater than 10,000 pounds, in Mr. Esch’s judgment this 
was largely neutralized by the fact that lumber is sold 
not by weight but by measurement. Altho the change 
tight produce a higher rate per hundred pounds upon 
hemlock than on oak, as compared with the present rate, 
yet the oak would be paying a greater transportation 
cost per thousand feet, board measure. 

Mr. Wimbish showed that no such plan would put the 
various species upon their present parity. In the South, 
southern pine, which would be taken as the predominat- 
ing wood, produces an average earloading of about 52,000 
pounds, while cypress loads to about 46,000, and North 
Carolina pine loads lighter than the average of the 
southern pine. 

Mr. Wimbish regarded the principle as fundamentally 
uusound. Whenever one undertakes to classify a com- 
modity by any one:faector, no matter how important that 
factor may be, without taking the other factors into con- 
sideration, it is bound to lead into error. 

Mr. Wimbish further pointed out that the commission 
carefully excluded the consideration of rates from the 
hearing. Now this plan is suggested, which deals essen- 
tially and primarily with rates. Furthermore, according 
to his understanding of the powers of the commission, 
which are undoubtedly broad, it can not, of its own mo- 
tion, change a condition that is satisfactory to all parties 
unless there is something illegal about it. Of course, if 
a particular rate is discriminatory as regards the public 
in general the commission may correct it even tho the 
individual shipper and earrier are not in favor of the 
change, and the same is true if the rate is not in accord- 
ance with the third section of the Act. In this case, 
however, the commission, thru its examiner, is proposing 
an entirely new basis for making rates, which does not 
meet the approval of the carriers or of the shippers, and 
the power of the commission to prescribe such a change 
may well be doubted. 

This led to general discussion of the attitude of the 
carriers and reports from various people present appeared 
to indicate that they were almost unanimously opposed 
to Mr, Esch’s suggestion. It appeared also, from gen- 
eral diseussion, that the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation appears to be the only affiliated body. that is in 
favor of Mr. Esch’s conclusions, which were, indeed, pri- 
marily drawn from its original suggestion. Mr. Town- 
shend was not present at the meeting. 

The secretary then called the roll of the original com- 
mittee, R. H. Downman responded for the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, which, he said, was 
absolutely against the proposition. He declared that on 


‘ 


such cypress items as trims and moldings it would be 
impossible to get 50,000 pounds in a standard size car. 
This drew a suggestion from another member that the 
yellow pine people have the same trouble on 18-foot and 
longer where two lengths will not go into a 36-foot car 
which really measures inside somewhat short of that 
length. 

For the redwood people, Mr. Burns said that the traffic 
man was due to arrive at 11 0’clock, but had not appeared. 
The association was recorded as opposed to the plan. 

J. C. Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said his association was opposed. 

C. H. Worcester, for the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, stated that while 
he had not had an opportunity for officially obtaining the 
views of the membership he would take the responsi- 
bility of voting in their behalf against the proposition. 

H. H. Snell, for the Southern Pine Association, said 
that a number of other representatives were present. He 
understood the consensus, however, to be against the 
idea, altho personally he did not see why southern pine 
would be injured particularly by the change. He 
thought, however, that it was wrong in principle and 
its practical application a nuisance. 

A communication was read from the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, stating that Mr. Larson 
had been authorized to represent it at the conference, 
but it did.not wish him to commit the association be- 
yond the resolution which it had already adopted. Just 
what this resolution was was not in evidence. 

Mr. Kline, for the National Veneer & Panel Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that his members were opposed 
to it not only on general principles but because of its 
application to their product. While veneer was loaded 
to an average capacity of 40,000 pounds, on some classes 
of products it would be necessary to have a large car 
to reach that lading. Another product, compound lum- 
ber, his members conceded should take a higher freight 
rate than lumber under a classification. If the rate is 
to be applied, however, according to the average car- 
loading there are many customers for this product who 
want only 30,000 or 35,000 pounds to the carload. In 
other words, they consult the minima and take advan- 
tage of them. His members realize also that with higher 
minima established for items taking a lumber basis 
there would probably be a higher minimum than 30,000 
pounds established for these products. 

The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association went 
on record against the innovation. 

A communication was received from the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association stating that that organi- 
zation wished to codperate with other interests, but it 
felt that to a large extent the effect of Mr. Esch’s sug- 
gestions would be beneficial to the hardwood industry 
as a whole. 

A communication was read from J. R. Moorehead, 
representing the retail lumber interests, voicing the 
objections of the retailers; first, on the ground that a 
feeling of -uncertainty would be created so that one 
would never know whether he was or was not buying 
a standard car of 50,000 pound weight; and, second, 
because they felt that matters could be more satisfac- 
torily settled by increasing the carload minimum on 
lumber to 50,000 pounds. 

George L. Forester, for the Western Carolina Timber 
& Lumber Association, recorded that organization as 
agreeing with the general views of others of the com- 
mittee. 

The cooperage interest was represented by Mr. Web- 
ster, who stated that the proposed plan was greatly dis- 
criminatory as applied to the range of coopers’ products. 

Among the new interests represented were the Na- 
tiongl Association of Box Manufacturers, represented 
by Thomas H. Jeffery and Mr. Goodwillie, and the Na- 
tional Millwork Association, represented by John H. 
Burehmore, counsel. ‘Mr. Burchmore recorded his asso- 
ciation as opposed to the proposition in the form pre- 
sented, and the box manufacturers went on record unan- 
imously opposed to it. 

A telegram was read from the Eastern Lumbermen’s 
Association of New England, but with membership chiefly 
in Maine, asking that it be counted in with other lumber 
interests opposing the proposition. 

In further discussion it appeared that certain counsel 
present had received copies of the brief that had been 
filed in the ease by Joseph N. Teal, in which he asks for 
a further oral argument because of this development of 
the case. 

At this point the letter of Examiner Esch to Mr. Wim- 
bish was read in full; its substance has already been 
given in this report. 

Mr. Burchmore further explained the position of the 
millwork people. He said that they recognized that 


doors, columns ete. were manufactured products of fur- 
ther refinement than lumber and so on considerations of 
value, loading ete. should have a somewhat higher rate, 
but the percentage of this rate should be expressed in 
the percentages of the lumber rate rather than in arbi- 
trary differentials in cents, so that it would vary with 
variations in the lumber base rate. In as far as this idea 
was embodied in Mr. Esch’s suggestion the millwork 
people supported it, but in general his views would have 
to be entirely overturned to meet with their approval. 

There was then some consideration as to what should 
be done under the circumstances, and how it should be 
done. The idea appeared to be popular that this com- 
mittee should adopt short resolutions covering the matter 
in a general way, and should also appoint a smaller com- 
mittee to apply a fuller statement to the case, which 
smaller committee might also well go to Washington and 
have a personal conference with representatives of the 
commission, perhaps Mr. Esch, Chairman Meyer, and Mr. 
Hines. It was suggested, in addition, that when the 
lawyers for the various interests prepared their state- 
ments or briefs these might well be assembled by the 
committee and printed under one cover as a consolidated 
brief, and one member went so far as to suggest that 
they should be edited to avoid duplication of arguments, 
and thus effect a further condensation and consolidation. 
This particular matter, however, was left for the counsel 
to work out among themselves. 

Mr. Wimbish in this ‘connection said that he had al- 
ready suggested to the commission that it would be de- 
sirable, in the classification matter, to hold a conference 
in which the lumber interests, the carriers and the repre- 
sentatives of the commission should participate, to go 
over the details after the commission itself has prepared 
a list of articles to take the lumber rate, and of related 
articles to take differentials from the lumber rate, thereby 
eliminating those articles that have no competitive rela- 
tionship with lumber. This conference would then take 
up the matter of adjusting and reconciling the differen- 
tials between the lumber rate and the related rates upon 
auxiliary products and make its recommendations to the 
commission. The commission has taken no action thus 
far on the suggestion. 

A suggestion by one member was that Mr. Esch’s 
tentative conclusions were offered as a means of settling 
the entire problem and that if his suggestions do not 
find favor it might be well to offer some other solution of 
the problem in general to replace them. The opinion ap- 
peared to be, however, that the committee should stand 
upon a flatfooted opposition to Mr. Esch’s conclusions 
without injecting any new matter into the discussion. 

The Chair announced as the committee Messrs. Wim- 
bish, Clapp, Jeffery, Snell, Forester and Webster. Ad- 
journment was taken until 3:30 p. m., this committee to 
report back at that time the resolutions to be adopted 
by the committee as a whole. 

At the afternoon session the special committee sub- 
mitted the following report: 

The interests here represented feel constrained to un- 
equivocally oppose the plan suggested; and, without now 
setting forth the grounds and reasons in support of their 
conclusions, submit the following general considerations: 


(1) It was announced by the commission in its circular 
of June 20, 1916, and again at the beginning of this hear- 
ing at Chicago, that the matter of rates would be excluded 
from consideration, and no evidence with reference thereto 
was to be regarded as pertinent to this inquiry. The plan 
proposed has direct reference to the matter of rates as 
based on transportation costs, and only incidertally con- 
cerns the classification of lumber and products related in 
rates to lumber. 

(2) We are convinced, after discussion and consideration, 
that the plan proposed is unsound in principle, experi- 
mental in character, and incapable of satisfactory practical 
application. 

(3) The plan proposed, as a basis of rate making to be 
applied to the great lumber industry and its allied inter- 
ests, is revolutionary in its nature, uncertain in its effects, 
and demoralizing to the trade in its tendencies; and by 
providing rates that will vary according to the single factor 
of car-loading threatens to perpetuate and intensify that 
very lack of uniformity which it is thought was the primary 
purpose of this investigation to mitigate or remove. 

(4) Both carriers and shippers generally are satisfied 
with the present basis of rate construction, subject only 
to such changes in classification as would promote greater 
uniformity ; and we therefore suggest that the commission 
should not on this record propose and prescribe a radical 
change in rates without a finding after full hearing that 
the present system or basis is unlawful and in violation of 
the act to regulate commerce. The interests here repre- 
sented therefore earnestly request the commission to dis- 
approve this method of arriving at the rates on the sole 
basis of car-loading, as proposed by the examiner, and to 
eonfine its conclusions to the issues defined by the com- 
mission at and prior to the hearing. 


The report of the committee was unanimously ap- 
proved and adopted; and on motion the chairman was 
requested to go to Washington and personally present 
this protest to the chairman of the commission, and to 
Examiners Esch and Hines. 
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Hardwood 
Buyers 


We are entering business with 
years of experience in the manu- 
facture of Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods for discriminating 
trade. 


We have Jdeas and Ideals — 


Ideals that we mean to live up to 
in our every transaction:— 


To give the buyer exactly what 
he purchases in every instance. 
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Co-operation Between Lumbermen and 
eal Estate Dealers Is Advantageous 


“rom July 24 to 27, 1917, a convention of the Na- 
al Boards of Real Estate Men is to be held in Mil- 
‘avkee. In preparing a plan of entertainment for the 
isitors the Milwaukee Real Estate Association conceived 
“he lea of holding a building material exhibit, modeled 
somewhat after that in Chicago. However, the idea 
finally developed into the plan to hold a Milwaukee 
Home and Real Estate Show as a preliminary to the 
convention, and to get the full benefit from the display 
‘ was determined to hold this from April 9 to 15, as 
‘at is the season of the year that usually includes the 
beginning of extensive real estate sales and building 
construction. Also the housewife usually takes this time 
ot year to look about for possible improvements and to 
iiake plans for necessary repairs. Therefore a combined 
real estate and building material exhibit to display the 
art of home planning and building was decided upon. 
Many lumbermen as well as manufacturers of other build- 
ing materials have evinced much interest in the exposi- 
tion and are actively planning to take part in it. As 
sales of real estate and building construction go hand 
in hand the combination is a meritorious one and is well 
worth the consideration of real estate dealers and lumber- 
men and dealers in other commodities. 

As a matter of fact, it should be an excellent plan to 
make the movement national and have a joint real estate 
and lumber week. The country has experienced dental 
veeks, fish days, apple days—in fact, almost every kind 
except a lumber week. Early in the spring, when the 
season’s building is just about to assume full propor- 
tions and when the hearts of men turn to the building of 
homes and the cultivation of the fields, should be a 


splendid time to launch such a system of publicity. The 
cooperation of real estate men should also be of great 
value as, broadly speaking, the land has to be sold before 
any building is done. 





Use Found for Newspaper That Knocks 
Wood for Car Construction - 


Necessity is the mother of invention, and the Chicago 
straphanger has as many necessities as any of them. One 
of them is the necessity of trying to keep warm in steel 
‘*L’? ears with concrete floors in ‘‘0’’ weather. 

The other is the necessity of reading newspapers that 
talk about the undesirability of wood in car construction. 

But the straphanger has recently been presented with 
a bouncing invention that solves the problem: Instead 
of reading the newspaper he puts it on the concrete floor 
and stands on it, thus insulating the floor and slightly 
decreasing the frigidity of his feet. 

Thus the uninformed newspaper is made to serve one of 
its most useful purposes. 





How the Architects Are Turning to the 
Use of Wood 


An interesting article in a recent number of the Crafts- 
man on the ‘‘ Quality House’’ is devoted chiefly to a dis- 
cussion of style in architecture, which is defined at the 
beginning of the article as ‘‘an appropriate use of mate- 
rial when expressing an individual line of thought. 
* * * There is no rule for the assembling of mate- 
rials in immortal beauty any more than there is a rule 
for the grouping of words that make undying litera- 
ture.’’ 

Further on in describing a house recently built by the 
architectural firm of Caretto & Forster at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., the article says: 

‘‘The roof is of three different kinds of shingles— 
cypress, white cedar and red cedar, all of unequal width, 
stained a reddish brown. The choice of three different 
kinds of wood in shingling a roof was, as may be at 
once appreciated, to create a time mellowed effect, for 
as each wood takes the stain a little differently a rich 
modulation of tone was obtained. Somewhat more 
sensitively alive is such a roof than those painted one 
monotonous, flat tint.’’ 

Another house in half timber-concrete is described, 
the timbers of which are of old chestnut cut on the 
place and of unequal width in order to prevent 
monotony in the design. 

Each of the houses is designed with particular refer- 
ence to its setting and the architects who built the 
dwelling have also controlled the planting and arrange- 
ment of the ground. 

In another article in the same issue devoted to the 
simple house in contrast to the more elaborate dwellings 
which the first contribution discusses the following 
statement appears: 

‘*Wood also has undergone transformation in the 
hands of the builders, especially in the treatment of ex- 
teriors, the house walls, trims ete. We find freer use of 
stain and a tendency to more color in paint. One re- 
cent way of introducing color that is rapidly growing in 
favor is in blinds and shutters. The solid panel blinds 
used in protecting country houses are often painted a 
bright apple green or a rich, deep blue that makes fine 
color patches against the house and is related in a 
pleasing way with the garden. Wood used in the in- 
terior of houses is given softer finish, there is less var- 
nish and shine. Furniture is often painted in cheerful 
colors and in amusing designs. There are fewer articles 
about the house and these few are of better quality.’’ 

The influence of the fresh air movement in dwelling 
construction is summed up in the following words: 

‘¢ Architects in designing the new houses are not per- 
mitted to overlook the client’s desire for the open-air 
sleeping porch. It is insisted upon in the East as well 
as the West. If storms occasionally blow too fiercely 
they are shut out with roll canvas curtains. People who 
have once experienced the deliciously refreshing sensa- 
tion that follows a sleep in the open are ever after 
eager to repeat the delight, so architects are constrained 
to reckon with open-air sleeping porches. In mediaeval 
days look-out towers and battlemented walls exerted an 
all powerful influence over domestic architecture; to- 

day the open-air sitting room is the predominating 
swaying factor. 

‘The designing and furnishing of small houses or 
cottages offer a great field for original or, we might 
say, for individual form and decoration, because cottage 


owners usually aim to incorporate in them some striking 
personal characteristic. Cottages must necessarily be 
an expression of the utmost possible simplicity. Every- 
thing must be eliminated save the absolutely needful. 
Every angle, corner, gable or dormer must be used to 
hold a built-in table, cupboard or chest of drawers—if 
space be properly conserved. ’’ 
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Concerning the High Cost of Skidding 
in New England and Elsewhere 


A correspondent in New England wigwags hurriedly 
that they are offering as much as $50 a month for woods- 
men down there, and may have to resort to conscription 
at that. When you add to the fifty the cost of upkeep 
of the lumberjack’s appetite, it becomes fifty-fifty. As 
the price of lumber long ago sat down to catch its breath 
in the race with the high cost of living, the question 
naturally is asked, ‘‘ Whither are we drifting?’’ 

We seem to be drifting toward the finger-bowl and 
the demi-tasse in the lumber camp. A man of income 
must live according to what his income is. It would be 
treason to our American institutions to spend any less 
while so many of us are spending more. If a man gets 
$50 on top of his board and keep he must put on at 
least a hundred dollar front. So the high cost of skid- 
ding is likely to go up instead of down. 

A lot of our most successful lumbermen started life as 
swampers at $16 a month. If the cost of skidding keeps 
up and the price of lumber keeps down some of our 
lumber leaders may find it profitable to go back to work 
in the woods. 





Systematizing and Syndicating Conven- 
tion Programs 


Prior to last year’s convention season, Findley M. 
Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, took up with a number of lumber asso- 
ciations and also with lumber trade papers the ques- 
tion of so arranging the schedule of convention dates 
as to avoid conflict as far as possible. In a letter just 
written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he calls attention 
to the fact that in spite of the discussion of this sub- 
ject last year, this year’s convention program shows 
more conflicting dates than ever before. 

In this letter Mr. Torrence also points out another 
difficulty arising from this same source when he says: 
‘¢Every association this year made an effort to procure 
an address by Edward N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He has a message that every retail lum- 
berman in the country should hear. While our associa- 
tion has been successful in procuring a promise of a 
report of the investigation conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission from the Forest Service, we did not 
succeed in getting Mr. Hurley to deliver this address. 
At every convention there are one or two topics that are 
of vital importance to the industry in general. Why 
can’t we standardize and systematize our annual meet- 
ings so that each association can procure these headline 
attractions?’’ 

Mr. Torrence further points out that of the attend- 
ance of 2,000 lumbermen at his own convention, which 
is to be held at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 24-26, many will 
be men of national prominence who are planning to visit 
more than one of the conventions held that week. Some 
will endeavor to cover even as many as three or four 
and as a consequence will have to occupy in Pullman 
ears much of the time that could be profitably spent 
in actual attendance at conventions. 

Mr. Torrence expresses the hope that the new Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association may be of 
some service in establishing a central service bureau 
and clearing house whereby better arrangement of con- 
vention may be assured and whereby, also, there 
may be codperation in the formation of convention pro- 
grams, so that the headline attractions may be passed 
around. 

No progressive movement in lumber association con- 
vention work would receive more hearty approval of the 
lumber trade press than this particular one. The diffi- 
eulty of reporting meetings under such circumstances 
is, of course, greatly reduced, altho the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has more ample resources for reporting six 
or eight conventions in the same week than have some 
of its contemporaries. Nevertheless the net result is 
that each report must have a greater condensation than 
editorial policy would otherwise require. The purpose 
of a convention report, of course, is to cover all of 
those features of the local conventions that are of in- 
terest and benefit to the lumber trade of the country 
at large, so that the benefit of new and useful ideas 
may be secured beyond the local field of the individual 
association. A syndicating of program features, as far 
as this is practical, is also an idea not without its merit. 
There has been, of course, something of this in the past, 
but by a concerted effort to make the strongest possible 
convention program and by then making it available 
to as many associations as is practically possible the 
attendance upon conventions would be greatly stimu- 
lated and the difficulty of getting those registered into 
the actual meeting would be largely done away. Ob- 
viously, also, it would greatly simplify the reporting of 
such meetings, as the same address repeated in a half 
dozen places would need reporting in the lumber press 
but once. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
which Mr. Torrence refers, has no physical relationship 
with the various sectional associations and is chiefly an 








association of retail dealers in large cities. It does not 
appear, therefore, particularly adapted for taking up 
the work suggested; but it should easily be possible 
for the retail association secretaries to organize among 
themselves a clearing house for this particular purpose 
that would accomplish the desired results in the most 
direct and simple manner. 





A Bi-Partisan Expert Advises Mill 
Construction 


Something like a year ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
pointed out that the then recently developed heavy de- 
mand for structural steel would give an economic ad- 
vantage to the mill constructed building in the year’s 
business. This prediction has been more than amply ful- 
filled. The large building of slow burning wood con- 
struction is again having its day. That this advantage 
persists and is even more accentuated at the present time 
is indicated by a copy of a letter that has just come 
into the possession of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
letter is written by I. T. Kahn, of Cleveland, to a fellow 
manufacturer and is of especial importance inasmuch as 
Mr. Kahn is personally interested in mill construction 
only as president of the Duplex Hanger Co., of Cleveland, 
the largest manufacturer in the world of the metal joist 
hangers that are quite generally employed in the erection 
of mill construction buildings. He, however, can hardly 
be considered a partisan advocate of wood inasmuch as 
he is also president of the Republic Structural Iron 
Works Co. of Cleveland, a very large fabricator of steel 
for construction purposes. In this letter Mr. Kahn is 
replying to a request for advice as to what type of con- 
struction should be selected for a new 3-story factory 
building, and he says: 


‘*From your letter you seem to have already elimi- 
nated structural steel framing. In this your decision is 
correct; the price of structural steel today is three times 
normal and yet the demand is so insistent that our plant 
is constantly offered more business than we can manv- 
facture. 

‘‘This elimination leaves you a choice of reinforced 
concrete or slow-burning wood construction. Between 
these two types there is little choice as to utility (archi- 
tecturally, the same effects may be secured), so that 
economy of construction will govern. 

‘*TInsurance rates are practically identical for either 
type, where a sprinkler system is installed. 

‘<The price of reinforcing bars is something over three 
times what it was about fifteen months ago, with a very 
active demand. 

““Tn addition to this burden of higher priced steel, this 
type of construction requires the employment of skillful 
contractors, carpenters for building form work, iron 
workers for placing the steel, concrete men for pouring 
the concrete and masons for laying up brick veneer. 

‘“Thus, the elements which enter into the construction 
of a reinforced concrete building have greatly increased 
in value. Every day they are more difficult to procure. 

‘*Nevertheless, our Reinforcing Bar Company is every 
month making a new record in sales. 

‘*On the other hand, when you consider timber, or 
slow-burning mill construction, you face the fact that 
heavy timber has hardly gone up 15 percent in two years. 

‘“In the main, but two classes of building labor are 
required—carpenters and masons. 

*«You need not, therefore, be experienced in the build- 
ing line to realize, at the moment, that you will save 
considerable money by building slow-burning mill con- 
struction. 

**T say ‘at the moment’ because many of the more 
experienced architects have been quick to see the economy 
of designing wood construction. Our Hanger company 
is receiving a steady stream of inquiries with plans. 
When this business reaches the market there is bound to 
be an advance in heavy timber in proportion to the ad- 
vance in structural steel and reinforcing steel. 

‘“My advice to you, therefore, is to design slow-burn- 
ing mill construction and to get your plans ready for bid- 
ding as early in the spring as possible and let your con- 
tracts promptly. 

‘¢Unless I am mistaken, by May or June so much of 
this type of work will have been let that a considerable 
advance in the price of timber will ensue.’’ 


Where Mr. Kahn is dealing with the present his views 
will be enthusiastically approved by the lumber industry, 
and his prediction as to future prices of heavy struc- 
tural timber, while perhaps more optimistic than some 
lumbermen have permitted themselves to indulge, is in 
line with their hopes. If the general industrial prosper- 
ity of the country continues there is reason for belief that 
the factory building activities of the country will be 
greater in 1917 than in 1916, and that the use of steel 
in such construction will be held to the lowest practicable 
terms with an increasing margin in favor of wood as com- 
pared with concrete. Obviously, however, there can be no 
very great advance in the cost of the mill construction 
building if it is to retain this margin of advantage, 
which is solely one of comparative cost. It is, therefore, 
utterly impossible for prices of structural timbers to ad- 
vance ‘‘in proportion to the advance in structural steel,’’ 
as Mr. Kahn predicts, unless, of course, there is a corre- 
sponding advance in the price of Portland cement. 


Shingle Advertising Success Warrants 
Its Continuance 


The fact that a number of shingle manufacturers of 
Washington and Oregon are making arrangements to 
continue for another year the campaign of advertising 
of ‘‘Rite-Grade’’ red cedar shingles indicates that they 
are well satisfied with the results obtained from the last 
year’s work. The number contributing to the advertising 
is to be larger this year, too, thus justly dividing the 
burden of the expense among more manufacturers. 

The first year’s experience in the ‘‘ Rite Grade’’ shingle 
campaign naturally makes it possible for those behind 
the movement to improve on it the coming year. The 
‘¢Rite Grade’’ hereafter will not be a brand but a trade 
mark, to be used by all those participating in the move- 
ment, as a guaranty of manufacture, grading, inspection 
and packing of the particular brands they have been ac- 
customed to make. It will he a guaranty of quality and 
efficiency and will not compete with old and well estab- 
lished brands, but merely add to their reputation, thus 
enabling them to participate in the exploiting that has 
already been done for ‘‘Rite Grades.’’ 

It would seem that this is a most commendable move- 
ment and should be participated in by all manufacturers 
of red cedar shingles on the north coast, who are willing 
to make a shingle that will stand the ‘‘Rite Grade’’ in- 
spection, because the money that is being expended and 
the work that is being done are for the benefit of the 
entire red cedar shingle industry and they should all 
help in its exploitation. 





The Trend of Logging Accidents in 
Wisconsin 


The Industrial Accident Commission of Wisconsin a 
little over a year ago made a special effort to assist in 
reducing logging accidents in that State, but the figures 
that have just been made public for the fiseal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, show that the 927 logging accidents 
of the year from all causes were greater in number than 
for the year before and the money loss represented by 
these accidents, $101,872, was about $6,000 greater than 
for the year before. This sum represents $74,085 paid 
out as indemnity and $27,787 as a cost of medical aid. 

The commission is sending out to all logging industries 
of the State a very complete tabulation of these accidents 
under 98 different classifications, showing the character 
of injuries, the number of days lost, the number of fatal 
accidents and the number resulting in permanent disabil- 
ity to eye, arm, fingers or other parts of the body. 

Grouping these accidents by main causes, it is found 
that 209, or more than one-fifth, were caused by the use 
of hand tools in the hands of workmen. This undoubtedly 
may be referred back to the dangers of the ax in unskill- 
ful hands, and particularly in locations where it may be 
caught and the blow diverted by overhanging boughs. 
The next cause of accidents in number was the handling 
of logs by hand, rolling or otherwise moving them, these 
accidents numbering 162 and resulting in five fatalities 
and a money loss of $16,012, or more than double the 
money loss resulting from the hand tool accidents, which 
was $7,000. The next cause of accidents in number was 
falling trees, with 146 accidents and the greatest number 
of fatalities, 17, more than half the total number. This 
cause also resulted in the greatest money loss in any one 
group, nearly $21,000. The next greatest money loss oe- 
curred in rafting and driving, $10,000, altho the total 
number of accidents was but six. Four of these, how- 
ever, resulted fatally. There were 42 log train accidents, 
ocecasioning a loss of $9,594, altho there were but two 
fatalities. Accidents caused by slipping or falling by 
employees numbered 70 and oceasioned a loss of $4,000, 
with no fatality. 

The commission appears somewhat discouraged at these 
results and has sent out, with the statistical tabulation, 
an appeal to the industry to codperate with it and to offer 
suggestions and advice as to how a better record may be 
made for the current year. 

If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may be permitted to 
make a suggestion in that direction, it would venture to 
state that a better record might have been made for this 
particular year upon the accidents here shown if the 
record had attempted to classify these causes of accidents 
by their general character as to preventability. That is 
the important thing to know and it would not have been 
difficult to group them into three main groups—those in 
which obviously the circumstances indicate carelessness as 
the main cause, those in which carelessness was at least a 
contributing «cause, and those which were, as far as de- 
terminable, entirely unforeseeable and unpreventable. 

With this information gathered and recorded as to the 
logging accidents of the State employers would have some 
intelligent guidance as to the proper place in which to 
lay their emphasis for greater care. Otherwise they are 
working in the dark. In this respect, it appears to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Industrial Commission should 
be pointing the way to the lumbermen instead of asking 
for suggestions from them as to the kind of remedial 
measures that are needed. Doubtless individual loggers 
will be able to offer some valuable suggestions on that 
point from their own experience. Yet the facts as to 
the industry as a whole can be deduced only by intelli- 
gent analysis, and it is the commission rather than the 
lumbermen which is in a position to supply such a study 
of the subject. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


A MACEDONIAN CRY FOR HELP 

There is an effort under way here to put thru the council 
a very drastic building code which if successful will be a 
decided injury to lumber trade here. We have noticed in 
your paper at various times arguments which you have 
printed in favor of wooden construction. We ask if you 
have these articles in condensed form and, if so, if you can 
send us a copy of the same, or in case you have no pam- 
phlet containing these various articles if you can give us a 
brief outline of them so that we may be in a position to 
present our side of the matter at the final hearing, which 
takes place next Monday, Jan. 15. 

[The above letter comes from an eastern city. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could be more helpful in the mat- 
ter if it knew just what these provisions were of the pro- 
posed code. 

Turning to the fire statistics of the city in question, we 
learn that its loss per capita from fires in 1916 was $2.65. 
It had 208 building fires, of which 13 extended to adjoin- 
ing property, or somewhere around 6.5 percent. That is 
too great a proportion of exposure loss; the general aver- 
age is, in comparison with the total number of fires, usu- 
ally around 3 or 4 percent. The loss occasioned by the 
communication of fire as compared with the total fire loss 
is usually under 5 percent. The average loss per capita in 
the 86 cities which were reviewed by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in its issue of Dec. 2 was $2.21, of which amount 
9.9 cents represented the loss thru communication of fire 
to adjoining property. 

The record for the city also shows that of the build- 
ing fires 59 were in buildings of brick or stone and 149 
in buildings of frame. When it comes to a question as to 
how many buildings there are in that city of 40,000 
people, in the two classes, the record is silent. It does 
not know. Neither can it state what its actual fire loss 
was in the communicated fires. Like many other cities, 
it is rushing into the question of fire prevention by dras- 
tie building restriction without an analysis of the facts 
necessary to intelligent action. 

Not unlikely, the proposition under consideration is an 
extension of the fire limits, an increase of the area in 
which wooden buildings are not permitted. It is quite 
likely that the wooden building will still be allowed as 
far as all interior parts of the structure are concerned, 
with a requirement merely that the outer walls of studding 
and siding shall be replaced by brick, and probably that 
the roof of wooden shingles shall be replaced by fire re- 
sistant roofings, such as patent roofings. That is the dis- 
tinction that many city building codes make, altho insur- 
ance schedules usually class such roofings with wooden 
shingles, as, for example, the Chicago schedule, which 
says in a footnote: 


Do not confuse asbestos with asphalt. Asbestos shingles 
are incombustible. Asphalt roofing, sometimes called compo- 
sition roofing or prepared roofing, is combustible. 

Now what has happened to your building under this 
provision of the ordinary fire limits ordinance of the ordi- 
nary city? It is just as easy to set fire to that individual 
building by any of the things that do happen to cause fires 
within a building. The brick walls and patent roofing 
will not prevent the building being set on fire by children 
playing with matches, or by overheated heating apparatus 
or by any other familiar interior cause of fire. All that 
has been accomplished is that the building is presumably 
rendered a little more immune toward ignition from out- 
side causes. In other words, the freedom of the pros- 
pective builder to choose for himself the building mate- 
rials that best serve his purpose has been destroyed, ‘as a 
means of fire prevention which can not, by any possible 
process of logic, be connected with the 95 percent of the 
fire loss in interior fires. Its only possible effect, if any, 
can be upon the 4 or 5 percent of loss in communteated 
fires, and yet it is well known that the greater portion 
even of that loss is in buildings of precisely the class of 
construction that such an ordinance enforces. 

The average city council when it has done this thinks 
that it has done its duty to the cause of fire prevention 
in the building ordinances. It pays no attention to the 
further problem of making brick and stone construction 
within the fire limits, or frame construction outside of 
the fire limits, safer by minor details of construction that 
‘ve Inexpensive and effective. In probably nineteen out 
of twenty of our American cities either the frame building 
or the ‘‘briek’’ building (which is really a wooden build- 
ing with brick walls) ean be built, and perhaps in the 
majority of eases is built, with direct communication thru 
the interior hollow spaces of the floors, walls and parti- 
tions from the first floor to the roof, and even farther to 
the ridgepole in the hollow spaces between the rafters. 
Efficiency of tight stopping at all floor and wall june- 
tions is generally recognized by those who have given the 
matter attention, but city aldermen are not usually among 
this number. The chief fire hazard and the chief fire loss 
of any city are usually among business and manufactur- 
ing buildings, and this fact is recognized by insurance 
companies in the application of the term ‘‘special haz- 
ards’? to a class that ineludes nearly all of such build- 
ings. The average building code is very weak in the appli- 
cation of fire preventive construction to structures of 
this class. There is usually a considerable amount of 
matter of the same general nature in most building codes 
intended to safeguard the strength of the building and 
the safety of its occupants from the danger of mechanical 
collapse, There is, however, rarely, if ever, proper pro- 
vision for guarding of window openings by shutters or by 
Wire glass against extreme exposures, and the owner of a 
large building who wants to contribute to the city’s fire 
loss by leaving his property unsprinklered is usually per- 
mitted to do so by the city ordinances. 

In other words, the average city council in constructing 
or in revising its building ordinances fiddles around in 
the suburbs with the possibility of a dwelling house con- 


flagration that never comes, and tinkers with 4 or 5 per- 
cent of communicated fire loss in the actual experience of 
the city while doing little or nothing to reduce the 95 
percent of fire loss due entirely to fires originating within 
the individual building. 

Incidentally, in closing, it might be pointed out that 
while it is undoubtedly true that if our city councils will 
give more serious attention to the most serious sources 
of our large fire loss they will do less damage to the lum- 
berman’s market for his product, it must be confessed 
with some humiliation that the lumbermen in the average 
city are doing very little, indeed, to turn the attention 
of their aldermen and the city authorities in general in 
that direction. Are the lumbermen in this particular case 
going before the city council merely to argue for a con- 
tinuance of the privilege of erecting wooden buildings, 
or are they going also to insist upon such revision as will, 
while still permitting the wooden building to be built, 
prescribe such well known and practical means of con- 
struction as will undoubtedly reduce by at least half the 
fire loss in buildings of that class ?—EDITOoR. | 


A PACKAGE OF ‘‘POST’’ TOASTIES 


Some time ago, perhaps a year or more, we wrote a little 
article which was published by the AMERICAN \|LUMBERMAN 
wherein we ‘‘taunted with the license of ink” the producers 
of white cedar fence posts for their homicidal policy of 
killing off their most promising offspring; i.e., their quar- 
tered fence post. 

As an incident to this publicity the writer received sundry 
letters from producers of white cedar posts. Some offered 
to saw orders, letting him furnish specifications; others 
pleaded that they be given a trial which would receive very 
special attention, and I think that we are now on the mail- 
ing list of all the balance of the manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers of posts and poles, everywhere. (Advertisers: 
Take notice that people do read the trade press.) Editors 
of lumber journals attempted to score a fall in the bout, one 
suggesting that half posts be used “turned crosswise—that 
is, with the flat side of the post perpendicular to the line 
of the fence.” It would be interesting to know how the 
fence wire is to be firmly attached to the knife edge of a 
half round post. Yet another editor says, “Each sale of 
quarters is a matter of private contract between the seller 
and the buyer, and the quality, weight and size of such 
stock are merely matters of individual representation,” and 
this notwithstanding that all quotations are made and sales 
effected “subject to rules and specifications of the Northern 
White Cedar Association,” and the only end of the “private 
contract” held by the retailer is that he always orders 7/9 
quartered W. C. posts and receives 6/7 quartered W. C. 
posts. Specification for the 7/9 quarters are 17 pounds, 
which is a ridiculously small weight for one-fourth of a 
round post, the average of a lot 7-8 and 9 inches in diam- 
eter at the top and 7 feet long, yet we have very material 
evidence (the posts themselves) that 12%4 pounds is about 
the average weight shipped. 

We would be remiss in this task did we fail to state that 
the grading and inspection committee of the White Cedar 
association took cognizance of the plaint made by the 
writer and from one of its members we received several let- 
ters of some length. Some of the statements and the logic 
deduced from them we held to be rather loosely fabricated, 
yet with much we could heartily agree. Witness his own 
endorsement: “Personally we think that your argument in 
favor of a quartered post is good. As a rule they are 
eut from older timber and will last longer and there is not 
so much sap to decay, which is the first thing to decay on 
a post, and you really get more sound wood than you 
would in a 38-inch round or a 5-inch half which is the same 
weight or size and you get it for less money.” 

Passing strange, is it not? that the best fence post that 
can be made from white cedar, the post formerly most 
popular in the prairie country, now meets with so small a 
demand that we are told producers do not stock it any 
more and only cut it as ordered. For an analog to this 
peculiar situation we must go outside any experience we 
have ever had with business people and revert to a fairy 
tale, that simple little one we all know, of the man who 
killed the hen that laid the golden eggs. 

It is but fair to state that the writer was asked to make 
a recommendation as to what he considered would consti- 
tute a good serviceable post, which he did; but only after 
measuring and weighing many posts both at our own and 
neighboring yards; our recommendation being that the sum 
of three circumferences (each end and the middle) of a 
quartered post be not less than a certain number of inches, 
stated in our communication to the committeeman,. 

Since this suggestion was proffered we have another to 
suggest which we are pleased now to submit: As each round 
post is sawed into its quarters replace or nest in their 
original form the four fractions and tie with lath strings 
the identical parts. They will tell, far more eloquently 
than the typewriter, from what sized stock the order was 
sawed. A little thought on the subject would, we think, 
eliminate many of the objections that might be urged. It 
would be inexpensive; it would be a convenient bundle to 
handle and to count, and it would carry its original size 
and identity clear thru to the consumer and it would re- 
build the business lost by a foolish price competition that 
has finally eliminated service and quality quite completely. 

Flooring, drop and lap siding, pickets and lath (no sarcasm 
intended) all are tied in bundles, each necessitating the 
placing of the retaining string over sharply milled corners 
not found on our nested quartet of posts, and then adver- 
tise your resurrected virtues and the dealers and consum- 
ers will do the rest. 

From the discussion incident to the publicity of the mat- 
ter we had much hope that some solution of the situation 
might be effected, yet beyond a raising of the price by a 
number of the producers we have detected no change; the 
old specifications for quartered posts are held by the manu- 
facturers to mean absolutely nothing, and we solemnly 
aver that the average producer of quartered posts expects 
to receive 25 to 50 percent more, weight for weight, from 
7/9 quartered posts than from the balance of a mixed car 
which can be readily measured. 

It occurs to us that we may be accused of overstating 
our position or overplaying a harp of but one string. Our 
possibilities of meeting lumber dealers and farmers have 
been fairly large and we feel that our statements have 
been modest. We append a clipping which we have today 
taken from the Nebraska Farmer (issue Jan. 6, 1917), which 


is fairly illuminative as to the general view farmers enter- 
tain. We happen to be a very good friend to the publisher 
of this particular farm paper and we should like to call 
to his attention that 20 cents is too much of a price to be 
held reasonable; yet there is so much truth in his lines 
that a less complicated job for us will be to “pass the 
buck’”’ to the parents of the seven by nine-emaciated quartet 
for their careful consideration.—F. A. Goop, Cowles, Neb. 


[There is not much left of the subject to comment upon 
after Mr. Good’s facile pen gets thru with it. The ex- 


‘ cerpt which he encloses:is as follows: 


To the Nebraska Farmer: <A few days ago I happened to 
be in our local lumber yard and heard the lumber dealer 
tell a farmer that ‘‘quarter-sawed” fence posts were 20 cents 
each. These posts were much smaller than the ones we 
used to buy for 12 to 14 cents, and I couldn’t help won- 
dering how long it would be before the price became pro- 
hibitive and the farmers would be forced to look to some 
other source for their fence posts. 

I believe there are but few farms in Nebraska that would 
not grow plenty of posts for home consumption if black 
locust were planted. My first plantation of locust was for 
hog shade, as they were known to be a very hardy tree and 
a fast. grower. Someone told me that the borers would 
eat them, but I did not find many of these pests in the 
hog lot grove, altho outside the trees were nearly destroyed. 
I fenced the outside groves so the hogs could get in and 
soon the borers. disappeared. 

My first plantation has been out about twelve years and 
I have harvested three crops of posts from it. As the root 
system spreads the ‘trees grow faster and taller and I am 
now cutting two lengths of posts from a single tree a part 
of the time. Someone may wonder if they do not give 
trouble by their sprouting and spreading where they are 
not wanted. I would say that farther east, where moisture 
is heavier, locusts have the reputation of doing this, but 
with our normal rainfall of about twenty-six inches they 
do not give trouble in this way you speak of. 

Some may be curious to know what became of the borers 
in the hog lot grove. The pigs ate them, of course. The 
worm that cuts this tree is about the thickness of an end- 
gate wagon rod and makes a toothsome morsel for the pigs. 
The worms must leave the trees at the approach of cold 
weather to winter in the ground and it is here that the 
pig finds them; that is, if the farmer hasn’t been so foolish 
as to put a ring in his nose. He will work the grouna 
at the roots of each locust both in the winter and spring 
with the result that but few borers get back to the scene 
of their summer devastation. 

I am told that the mulberry tree makes a post that lasts 
about as long as red cedar. If anyone knows about the 
lasting qualities of the mulberry I wish he would publish 
the facts. In the wetter sections of the grain belt perhaps 
the mulberry could be planted, and be effective in keeping 
the locust within the area intended for it—-W. B. SAWIN. 

There fs something of interest in Mr. Sawin’s com- 
munication besides his reference to the fence post ques- 
tion. That locust trees will flourish free from the 
borer in ground in which hogs have the run is an in- 
teresting point, as their liability to damage from this 
source is the chief restriction upon their wider growth 
for fence posts and other purposes. For Mr. Sawin’s 
information it may be stated that the mulberry tree is 


- very generally used for fence posts in those regions 


where it is most plentiful and is considered durable 

in contact with the soil. Its comparative durability | 
does not seem to have been stated by any authorities 

within reach at this time, but it is probably somewhat 

exceeded in that respect by locust, one of the most en- 

during hardwoods known.—EpITor. | 


TRADE ACCEPTANCES AND CASH DISCOUNTS 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at hand, 
have decided they can not give the cash discount in accept- 
ances states that manufacturers and wholesalers receiving in 
pay trade acceptances can grant the usual cash discount. I 
rather think that the western manufacturers’ associations 
have decided they can not give the cash discount in accept- 
ing trade acceptances from buyers in payment, as trade 
acceptances are not really a cash payment, and the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler selling the lumber, in order to realize 
cash on the trade acceptances, has to sign it and become 
responsible for it himself. I wondered if this matter had been 
brought to your attention in this light—INQuIRY No, 65. 

[The above communication comes from Seattle, Wash. 
By a curious coincidence the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
its issue of Nov. 11 editorially reviewed the acceptance 
system of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of Minneapolis 
and Seattle. According to this system, an invoice for a 
earload of lumber that amounts to $294, after cash dis- 
count is deducted, can be settled by a 90-day acceptance, 
having a face value of $297.81. This allows of an addi- 
tion of $3.31 for interest for ninety days at 4% percent 
and a collection charge of 50 cents. This acceptance of 
$297.81 can be taken to the bank and there sold for $294. 
It is accepted from the customer in that value as cash 
because that is its cash value at the bank. 

This instance shows that this Seattle company, at least, 
is allowing a cash discount in its trade acceptance sys- 
tem. There is, of course, the additional item of credit 
risk involved, but refusal to allow the cash discount ap- 
pears to be a poor method of compensating for this risk. 
The life insurance companies when their physical exam- 
inations show a bad risk do not compensate it by charg- 
ing additional premium. They decline the risk. The 
fact that the trade acceptance as ordinarily employed 
both abroad and in common use as far as introduced in 
this country entitles the user to the cash discount is the 
chief incentive to its wider use. The success of the pian 
also involves the assumption that the maker of a trade 
acceptance will honor it promptly when due. If he fails 
to do this he will find himself promptly blacklisted and 
deprived of the advantage of the system. Because of his 
shortcomings, however, there is no reason for penalizing 
the great majority of purchasers upon whose habit of 
meeting such obligations promptly the success of the 
trade acceptance system is founded.—EDIvor. } 
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January has entered upon its second half with a cau- 
tious and conservative resumption of business that gives 
the pleasing prospect of being permanent, in that much 
of the speculative element so prevalent before the holi- 
days has not reappeared. Barring important foreign 
demands for money, interest rates bid fair to be low 
thruout the year, and should excess money continue to 
pile up in this country money will become very cheap. 
However, cheap money is usually attended by a boom in 
building operations, so that lumbermen stand to gain 
both by lower interest charges and by increased sales 
of building material. This is borne out by the building 
permit record of 1916, which shows a gain of 22 percent 
in 104 cities over the record of 1915, a tabulation of 
which appears on page 31 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. <A study of these statistics reveals the 
fact that losses occurred in widely divergent sections of 
the country and so were occasioned by purely local con- 
ditions. For example, St. Paul showed a loss of 7 
percent for the year, while Minneapolis showed a gain 
of 40 percent, and yet the two cities are so closely 
joined that to tell where one begins and the other ends 
is practically impossible. Reports from many important 
centers indicate that the building permits for January 
of this year will fully equal and in many cases exceed 
those of the same month in 1916. Another feature of 
the situation that is favorable to the lumbermen is the 
gradual improvement in the car situation. The car 
shortage is by no means much improved as yet in any 
section of the country and embargoes still prevent the 
movement of freight to many sections along the Atlan- 
tic coast, but the improvement is shown in increased 
shipments from producing regions. Also a betterment 
in the car supply situation is shown by the latest figures 
given out by the American Railway Association, pre- 
senting a decrease in the net shortage of freight cars 
from 105,527 on Dee. 1 to 59,892 on Dec. 31. Then in 
the South many cars have been rendered available for 
other products by the winding up of the cane-carrying 
season and the decreasing shipping of cotton. Natu- 
rally the mills located at large centers, at junctions of 
railroads and at seaports are experiencing the greatest 
measure of relief, but many of the interior mills fail 
to see any great relief in the situation, especially those 
cutting hardwoods. The condition of winter wheat is 
said to be favorable so far, with an acreage planted 
that is only 2 percent less than that of the record plant- 
ing in 1914. Most of the winter wheat raising sections 
need more subsoil moisture, but it is thought that the 
storms of the week have largely supplied this deficiency 
and also provided a good covering of snow in such States 
as Kansas and Nebraska. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has just announced that the value of farm crops 
for 1916 was $8,934,587,000, a new high record. Of 
all the States Texas occupied the lead by a large margin, 
the total value of the crops in that State being $684,- 
851,000. Iowa was second in the list and all of the 
great lumber consuming States were well up toward the 
front, thus pointing to much money in the hands of 
farmers and a consequent large buying power. Amer- 
ican railroads are reported to be in the market once 
more for considerable amounts of rolling stock, influ- 
enced largely by the possibility of foreign buying of 
railroad cars upon a tremendous scale. During the 
week firms in this country were asked to quote on 20,000 
ears for delivery in France, with a strong possibility 
of that number being doubled, while buyers from Spain 
and Italy are said to have sought quotations upon an 
equal number. Of great interest to lumbermen is the 
advice given to a friend by one of the largest fabricators 
of steel in the middle West to erect a factory building of 
wood. He says that steel is three times the normal 
cost and that all the elements that enter into reinforced 
concrete construction have greatly increased in price. 
His advice is to design slow-burning mill construction 
and get the plans ready for bidding as early in the 
spring as possible, for he predicts: ‘‘Unless I am mis- 
taken, by May or June so much of this type of work 
will have been let that a considerable advance in the 
price of timber will ensue.’’ This certainly is very in- 
teresting and a prediction to cause lumbermen to pause 
before making any price concessions. 


* * * 


The lack of shipping facilities in the foreign lumber 
trade is increasing rather than diminishing, with a con- 
sequent steady increase in ocean freight rates. This 
week a charter for carrying yellow pine from the Gulf 
to the west coast of Great Britain was made at a rate 
of 560s, or a little more than $133, a standard at the 
present rate of sterling exchange. To add to the com- 
plexity of the situation the British Government has re- 
served all the room on steamers owned by English firms 
and the lumbermen who have been making parcel ship- 
ments on such vessels will have to secure permits from 
the British Board of Trade before any shipments can 
be made. In addition the board has issued an order. for- 
bidding the chartering of foreign ships unless special 
permission is given, and it is announced that the same 
ruling has been made by the French and Italian gov- 
ernments. The export situation in the pitch pine and 
North Carolina pine districts has undergone little or no 
change during the week. Shipment of a few parcels 
of hardwood is reported from New Orleans and some 
large inquiries are said to be going the rounds, but 
nothing very definite is known regarding them. The 
lack of bottoms is felt as seyerely on the Pacific as on 
either the Gulf or Atlantic coast, tho a few vessels are 
being added to the lumber carriers by the deliveries of 
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the coast shipbuilders. However, even this small relief 
is in jeopardy on the west Coast, for union workmen 
in the shipbuilding plants in and near Portland, Ore., 
threaten to strike Feb. 1 unless the owners stop operat- 
ing on the open shop principle. 

% * * 

As might be expected from the season of the year at- 
tended with the annual cleaning up of excess items 
some concessions have been made in the prices on south- 
ern yellow pine. However, this reduction in prices can 
hardly be termed a break in the market, for in no two 
producing centers is it the same and advances are re- 
corded on a number of items in the same markets with 
decreases. For example, in the Alexandria (La.) dis- 
trict some concessions were made on a number of items 
that manufacturers desired to dispose of or were long 
on, but the concessions were withdrawn as soon as the 
desired items were disposed of. In the east Texas cen- 
ters buying has been lively and few price concessions 
have been reported; in fact, many manufacturers pre- 
dict an increase in a short time. Broadly speaking, the 
shipments of southern yellow pine were the same for 
this week as for last, in both cases the total being far 
above production as well as more than the normal. In 
the volume of orders placed, however, there was a de- 
cided change for the better, orders for the last week 
leaping up frcm.a very small showing to well above 
shipments and considerably more than normal. Pro- 
duction is still well below normal and increased only a 
small amount over that of the last week. As a conse- 
quence stocks on hand have shown considerable redue- 
tion, especially in dimension and timbers of all kinds and 
grades. Despite some relief from the car shortage the 
volume of orders on manufacturers’ files increased and 
so far as can be ascertained this increase is likely to 
continue. A number of large buyers have visited the 
South during the week and some large sales were made 
as a result. Of course, it is rather early for heavy re- 
tail buying from the northern sections of the country 
to start in, but the volume of inquiries is healthy and 
results in many actual orders. Much yellow pine is 
being sold for use in the South, where the open season 
and the general prosperity are causing a great deal of 
building to be undertaken. 

* * * 

The hardwood situation generally seeras to be very sat- 
isfactory. Shipments have been steadily increasing in 
volume as the number of cars available has been aug- 
mented, but such shipments have not been equal to re- 
ducing the number of orders on hand, as buying has in- 
creased in briskness during the week. In the South 
logging operations in general have been carried out with 
fair success, tho there has been a shortage of labor in 
many of the camps. The same condition prevails in the 
northern sections of the country, but manufacturers are 
making every effort to have a very large supply of logs 
on hand when the spring sawing begins in earnest. .Gum 
in all grades continues to be one of the best sellers of 
the southern woods and is meeting a ready market in all 
sections. Basswood is also in great demand in both the 
South and the North. Basswood has featured the sales 
at Nashville, Tenn., for the last ten days and quotations 
have advanced from $3 to $4 during that time. In 
northern territory sales were recently made of 4/4 No. 2 
common rough basswood at $2 off list and for especially 
choice lots a price even closer to list is said to be obtain- 
able. A considerable sale of 6/4 FAS soft elm was re- 
cently made at $1.25 off list and the strength of FAS 
birch and all grades of hard maple is revealed in the fact 
that most of the recent sales have been at list. Of 
course the demand for hardwoods in building has slack- 
ened up, but even in sections experiencing the coldest 
weather more building is being done than normally. The 
factory trade holds up wonderfully; in fact, the term 
‘*holds up’? is somewhat of an error, for it is increasing 
steadily. Wagon manufacturers, manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, furniture factories, box makers and 
hardwood sash and door manufacturers are all running 
to capacity with every prospect for a continuation of the 
business in the present excellent shape. With a splendid 
domestic demand and a good foreign demand as soon as 
declaration of peace will permit exports the hardwood 
manufacturers are justified in expecting an excellent 
business. The renewal of the export business will prob- 
ably largely help the manufacturers of oak, as a great 
deal of that wood went to foreign markets; in fact, prob- 
ably a larger proportion of the entire cut was exported 
than of any other native United States hardwood. 


* * * 


In the North Carolina pine producing section increase 
of stocks has been held down by a shortage of labor and 
inclement weather. As a matter of fact manufacturers 
do not seem to be very eager to contract new business 
and the disposition is largely to sit tight and await devel- 
opments. However, the volume of sales has increased 
almost from day to day and leads to the belief that 
spring buying will be earlier than usual, both to insure 
the receipt of stock when needed and to avoid price ad- 
vances that are almost certain to come later in the sea- 
son. Demand for dressed lumber is increasing and this 
indicates that the retail yards are buying more and more 
stock. The relief in the car situation does not help to a 
great extent in the northern markets, for many of the 
railroads continue embargoes and vessels for water de- 
livery are no more plentiful than previously reported. 
Prices have shown little change one way or the other, 
such changes as did take place being in the nature of an 


evening up of quotations. Cypress is another wood that 
is enjoying an excellent market, with no prospects this 
spring for anything except improvement. The strength 
of the cypress market may be gaged by the fact that the 
prices obtained in Boston are about $10 a thousand feet 
higher than ruled a few months ago. The demand just 
now is especially for thick stock for tanks and for mixed 
carloads, the latter going to the retail trade. Prices are 
paid with no protest by buyers, as it seems that the im- 
portant part is to get the stock. 


* * * 


The situation on the Pacifie coast is very encouraging 
for manufacturers. The shipbuilding industry is just get- 
ting into proper shape to use a vast quantity of high 
grade lumber and is providing a profitable outlet for some 
choice stock at good prices. As yet no definite informa- 
tion has been received regarding the British embargo on 
exports of ‘‘silver spruce’’ and consequently if any sales 
have been made no reports have appeared. A feature of 
this situation is the report that European buyers are con- 
sidering the advisability of purchasing redwood for use 
in aeroplane manufacture. The volume of buying has 
not increased any during the week, but prices were ad- 
vanced on eastern rail shipments and on cargo shipments 
to California. The latter increase is considered as very 
important, for California has been a weak market for 
fir for several years. The advance of the cargo mills 
from $8 to $10 base for California shipments will help 
to strengthen the export market and will probably cause 
many of the tide-water mills to stop giving so much at- 
tention to interior car business. In the main production 
was not greatly increased, altho some relief was experi- 
enced in the car situation. Fir production was about 58 
percent of normal, with both shipments and orders in 
excess of the cut. Orders were slightly in advance of 
shipments; the trade barometer of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association indicates that orders for the week 
were 22.79 percent in excess of production and 3.7 per- 
cent in excess of shipments. Cargo shipments, while far 
from normal, are slowly increasing in volume and all 
things point toward an excellent export business as soon 
as the necessary bottoms can be secured. The redwood 
market shows signs of much activity in the car trade 
and the demand from all sections of the country is in- 
creasing. The price on a number of items has been 
raised by the mills during the week and sales have been 
made on the new basis without trouble. The mills are 
well supplied with orders and are oversold on some items, 
particularly thick tank stock. Another item that is mov- 
ing well is redwood silo material. Bevel siding is an- 
other item that has advanced during the week, the report 
being that 50 cents added to the price has not slowed 
down the demand at all. 


* * * 


The market for white pine from the northern States 
and from Idaho continues to be very good. Indeed, 
reports from some of the large eastern white pine con- 
suming points indicate that some items are entirely off 
of the market because of the impossibility of getting 
orders thru. Needless to say, the market for California 
white pine is equally strong, and the same is true of Ore- 
gon white pine and western pine. Sales of all of the 
western pines have not been extremely large, but the 
market seems to be firm and because of the condition of 
stocks an inerease in the price asked does not seem un- 
likely. Shipments from many sections are delayed not 
only by shortage of cars but by the winter weather as 
well, which makes it difficult to open piles of dry stock 
to make shipments. Considerable speculation is rife in 
regard to the shop market in the spring. California 
stocks of shop in all grades are nearing exhaustion and 
would be entirely out had it been possible to obtain all of 
the cars ordered. The same condition prevails in eastern 
Oregon and the Inland Empire and no relief is in sight 
until the stocks to be sawed this spring are put thru the 
dry kilns. Northern hemlock continues in strong de- 
mand, with but little change in prices. A number of 
good sized sales of No. 1 dimension have been con- 
summated: recently at 50 cents off list. Inch stock in 
general demand is selling for from $1 to $2 off list. Sales 
of norway pine are hovering right around list and some 
instances of sales above list have been recorded recently. 
The northern pine mills during 1916 shipped 200,000,000 
feet more than was produced, so it is not to be wondered 
at if the stocks on hand are unusually broken in the 
spring. 

* * * 


There has been very little change in the shingle situa- 
tion in any of the producing sections. Pacific coast quo- 
tations have advanced slightly on clears from the aver- 
age for December as noted by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the average being $2.14 and the 
present quotation $2.15, Coast basis. On stars an ad- 
vance has been recorded that is substantial, the present 
quotation being $1.75 in place of the average of $1.65 
Coast basis as reported by the association. In the cypress 
district the shingle trade is somewhat quiet, but manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
store up some much needed stock with which to meet 
rush shipments. The lath market is naturally not very 
active at this season, but it is firm and prices obtained 
are good. Most shipments are going forward to retailers 
in mixed cars to serve until the heavier orders are placed 
in the spring. Cooperage manufacturers are taxed to 
capacity to supply the demand and there seems to be no 
prospect for any letup in the call for most classes of 
their product. 
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ROCHESTER MAKES FIGHT ON WOODEN SHINGLES 


In last week’s issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN edito- 
rially reviewed the ease for and against wooden shingles 
in response to an appeal from an eastern city for such 
information to be used by local lumbermen in combating 
an effort to do away by ordinance with the wooden 
shingle. 

That eastern city was located in New York State. 


"he ink had hardly dried upon last week’s issue of the ~ 


\MERICAN LUMBERMAN when a similar letter was received, 
this time from Rochester, N. Y., enclosing a copy of a 
veport that had been distributed among the entire mem- 
bership of the Chamber of Commerce, and the letter, 
which was from one of the lumber dealers in that city, 
asks for assistance. 

The general information in last week’s article is, of 
course, pertinent to this particular case in as far as gen- 
eral information answers such a purpose, but this par- 
ticular case has some direct aspects that deserve special 
lisecussion. This book is entitled ‘‘Referendum No. 1, 
1917, on a proposal for a city ordinance for ‘the gradual 
climination of combustible materials for roof coverings, 
for new and repair work thruout Rochester and the sub- 
stitution therefor of fire retardent materials.’’ The 
question at issue, therefore, is to be put to a vote of the 
membership of that commercial body in order to learn 
how many favor a city ordinance of the sort referred to. 
This pamphlet professes to be impartial in the discussion 
of the subject. It gives a summary of arguments in 
favor, a summary of arguments in opposition and then 
a detailed presentation of the arguments in favor of the 
ordinance and in opposition to it. 

The only thing offered in this booklet in opposition to 
the proposed movement is a letter dated Aug. 4 and 
signed by Walter Buehler, consulting engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This let- 
ter gives a mass of statistical information upon the sub- 
ject which is drawn from the report of the committee on 
shingles at the Forest Products Federation meeting at 
Chicago in February, 1916. Quotation marks are used to 
give eredit to F. A. Hofheins for about one-fifth of the 
matter used in the letter, and that gentleman’s name is 
mis-spelled. Mr. Hofheins’ report was a very interesting 
and valuable one at the time, but a great deal of water 
has run over the dam since then, and if Mr. Hofheins 
were called upon to write such a report at the present 
time it is quite likely that he would drop some of the ma- 
terial then used and endeavor to substitute for it some- 
thing more nearly up to date. As an illustration, quo- 
tutions are here made from the figures for the year 1913 
as compiled by John W. Barry. Mr. Barry’s statistics, 
however, for that year were later analyzed and classified 
ly the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to show the facts as to 
\yooden versus other construction more clearly and force- 
fully, and similar figures for 1914 and 1915 have also 
heen compiled and published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. This letter refers to the experience of the Bur- 
lington Railroad in ‘‘Liberty,’’ without stating in what 
state Liberty, Mo., is located. James Costello’s original 
letter was convineing and impressive. This brief, un- 
credited extract in the form in which it is used hardly 
possesses those qualities. 

What further is needed to combat the arguments here 
set forth in favor of doing away with wooden shingles 
in Rochester, N. Y.? What further can the lumbermen do? 

Mr. Buehler’s letter was obviously written from Chi- 
cago and without any opportunities whatever for a per- 
sonal survey of the matter in the field. The AMERICAN 
|LUMBERMAN is at a like disadvantage, and yet it is able, 
ii an instant, to refer to the statistical reports of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for 1913, 1914 and 
1915, and to observe what experience the city of Rochester 
had with communicated fires in those years, the report 
under discussion being addressed chiefly to the dangers 
of communieation of fire inherent in wooden shingled 
roofs. 

These figures are compiled by the statistical committee 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters from reports 
furnished to it by the municipal fire departments of the 
various cities, altho in occasional instances the reports of 
the fire patrol may, perhaps, be used instead. According 
to these figures, in 1913 Rochester had 1,043 fires which 
were confined to the buildings or places of origin and 5 
fires which spread to adjoining buildings. In 1914 there 
were 987 fires of the first class and only one fire that 
communicated to an adjoining structure. In 1915, there 
were 1,021 fires of the first class and again only one in- 
stance of communieation of fire to an adjoining building. 
According to this report in no one of these three years 
was there any communication of fire beyond adjacent 
huildings to property situated farther away. The com- 
munieation of fire, therefore, in these three years, as an 
average, was about two-tenths of 1 percent of the total 
number of fires that occurred. 

Just here, however, is a rather curious discrepancy be- 
tween these figures as reported by the National Board of 
ire Underwriters, presumably upon information fur- 
nished from the Rochester fire chief, and a certain state- 
ment that is made in this Chamber of Commerce report. 
On page 13 of the report reference is made to an alleged 

instance where a large lumber yard burned on May 2, 
‘913, at 1115 Hudson Avenue, oceasioning a loss of 
carly $100,000. It is stated that this fire spread to ten 
struetures within a radius of one-half mile, and in the 
ippendix is given a list of these structures and their 
‘treet location. It would appear from this list that not 
one of these ten fires was in property immediately adjoin- 
ing the lumber yard, yet the report for 1915 shows that 
there were only five fires that communicated to adjoining 
buildings and ‘no fire that spread beyond. What is the 


answer? Fire Chief Little is put forward as a witness 
against the wooden shingle. Let the lumberman make 
him also their witness and let them ask him about this 
discrepancy between the fire department’s statistics for 
1913 and the fire of May 2 in Steven Zelinski’s ‘‘large 
lumber yard.’’ Was this yard located inside the city 
limits? 

There are 86 cities in the United States which in the 
case of communicated fires can state what the losses were 
in such fires as compared with the general volume of fire 
loss. The city of Rochester does not supply this infor- 
mation in the National Board’s compilation of statistics. 
Is it too much trouble for Chief Little to state what the 
total loss was in the five communicated fires that oceurred 
in 1913 or in the one communicated fire of 1914, or the 
one communicated fire of 1915? Let the lumbermen of 
Rochester who are interested in this subject go to the fire 
records and get this information. Let them find out 
whether these seven instances of communication of fire 
within the last three years in Rochester, N. Y., had any- 
thing to do with the case of the wooden shingle. How 
many of the seven buildings from which these seven fires 
communicated, how many of the buildings to which they 
communicated, had shingle roofs? That will be showing 
something definite, not as to the fires that might theoret- 
ically oceur in Rochester, N. Y., but the fires that actually 
do oceur within the fire experience of the city. 

There is another point on which the lumbermen of 
Rochester can easily throw light, tho the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is unable to do so at this time. The main report 
professes to show that the non-combustible roofs are in 
fact cheaper at first cost than roofs of wooden shingles. 
As against bids of $497 and $500 on 18-inch Perfection 
wood shingles, it quotes bids ranging from $455 to $658 
on asbestos shingles, from $404 to $500 on slate, of $395 
on cement tile, of $297.45 on asphalt shingles, red or 
green, and $326.45 on asphalt strip shingles. On 18-inch 
standard stained wooden shingles the bids quoted were 
$573 and $574 respectively ; on 18-inch perfections, dipped 





PRAISES TRADE PAPERS AS INVALUABLE 


We are fortunate when we consider the quality 
of our trade papers. There is not a number that is 
issued which would not be cheap from an educa- 
tional standpoint at the cost of an ordinary book. 
Questions are discussed by experts on different 
lines, men who make a careful analysis and study 
of the subjects; thus may be obtained knowledge 
in general of the lumber business, inspection and 
grading rules, peculiarities or characteristics of 
the different kinds of lumber, purposes for which 
the kinds are suitable, salesmanship, accounting 
(particularly opinions as to cost systems etc.); in 
fact, all lines are discussed, including information 
as to curing, piling, building sheds etc. etc. The 
educational features are of great value and will 
become more so when more thoroly read by em- 
ployer and employee.—President Herman H. Het- 
tler in his annual address to the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. 











in Cabot stain, $590 and $618. These bids are supposed 
to have been all upon the one roof and actual bids of 
Rochester contractors, the signed bids being in the files 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

These figures are obviously absurd. They are not on 
the square. They are totally at variance with what is 
actually known as to the comparative prices of these 
roofings thruout the United States in general. Why 
should the lumber dealers of Rochester allow their op- 
ponents to get away with this sort of stuff? 

The report contains a diagram of the roof on which 
these bids are supposed to have been secured. No dimen- 
sions are shown upon the diagram, but the roof had a 
level canvas deck in the center that is nearly one-fourth 
of the entire surface of the roof. This has a railing 
about it and a trap door connecting with the interior of 
the house. From this deck the roof slopes in four direc- 
tions at an angle of about 45 degrees. In each side roof 
there are two dormers and in each end one dormer, or 
six in all, and the four side dormers and the rear dormer 
also have hipped roofs. The sides of the dormers are 
to be shingled as well as their roofs and a canvas deck 
is to be applied to the front porch as well as to the level 
surface of the main roof. That is the sort of a roof that 
is selected as a typical example for the figuring of these 
comparative costs. 

The possibility of making shingle roofs more fire re- 
sistant by treatment is contemptuously dismissed in this 
report. It says that the question is ‘‘worthy of con- 
sideration’’ and then does not give it consideration. It 
is dismissed with the statement that ‘‘up to this writing 
the committee does not know of a dependable test which 
shows any of the known commercial compounds to be 
practicable. All such compounds, according to the au- 
thorities, when effective were comparatively expensive 
and when reasonable in price possessed only temporary 
fire resistive qualities.’’ 

To sustain this position, a quotation is made in the 
appendix from the report of an assistant engineer in 


forest products of the Forest Products Laboratory who is 
here referred to as R. E. Price. Mr. Prince will hardly 
recognize his name in this spelling and will hardly be 
willing to accept the quotation made from his report 
some time ago in the way in which it is here applied. 
Mr. Prince was, of course, dealing only with those par- 
ticular forms of treatment that were under review in his 
report. Obviously those who quoted him as an authority 
on this subject did not know that at the present time Mr. 
Prince is connected with a large paint manufacturer and 
is engaged in promoting the use for fire resistant pur- 
poses of a mineral paint specially devised for the efficient 
and_economical fire resistive treatment of wooden shin- 
gles. It should, therefore, easily be possible for the lum- 
bermen of Rochester to capture another witness from the 
opposition. 

The report cf the committee does not, on the face of 
it, carry out the idea of impartiality which is suggested 
by the form of the report. Here, for example, is a 
sample of the logic used: 

‘*The Underwriter’s engineers found that in ‘the con- 
gested frame residential sections there is a considerable 
flying brand hazard from shingle roofs.’ That does not 
mean that only a limited portion of Rochester is in dan- 
ger. The engineers state that the hazard exists in the 
‘congested frame residential sections,’ but Government 
figures show that Rochester is a congested city.’’ . 

There is logic for you with a vengeance. The Under- 
writers’ engineers made a complete survey of the city 
and yet it requires Government census figures to estab- 
lish the inferred fact that the entire city consists of con- 
gested sections, As a matter of fact that is not the case 
with Rochester or any other city where there is suitable 
building space lying all about the limits. There is bound 
to be a very large area of openly built up suburbs, and 
in failing to recognize this fact in its report the commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce is simply dodging the 
facts. Indeed, in another place in the report, in refer- 
ring to the Zelinski lumber yard fire, it uses the expres- 
sion ‘‘this certainly was not a congested section.’’ Yet 
in another part of the report the same committee is at- 
tempting to carry the suggestion by inference that all 
of Rochester is congested and that, therefore, there is no 
part of the city in which wooden shingle roofs may be 
safely used. 

Obviously the thing for the lumbermen of Rochester to 
have done would have been to busy themselves and got 
into this report as sent out a more effective presentation 
of the cause of the wooden shingle than is printed here. 
Obviously it is possible for them still to reach the people 
of the city with information thru the advertising pages 
of the daily press, as has already been done by lumber- 
men in Seattle, Wash., Augusta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
and other cities in which the lumbermen have fought in 
this way the cause of wood and, in most cases, success- 
fully. 

There should of course be an effort to retain the openly 
built sections where shingle roofs are sufficiently safe, 
as a legitimate field for the untreated product; but as- 
suming that a considerable part of the city is occupied 
by frame residences under conditions of greater conges- 
tion the obvious effort should be to obtain a recognition 
of resistively treated shingles for zones of medium con- 
gestion, and to concede to really more incombustible roof- 
ings the zones of greater congestion where the moderate 
degree of resistance secured by present practicable treat- 
ing methods might not be sufficient. Certainly, how- 
ever, the asphalt shingle, and all composition roofs of 
that general class, should also be excluded, in line with 
the recommendations of the Boston building commissioner 
and insurance authorities generally. If this is secured, 
some of the substitute roofing people who are now active 
in the fight on the wooden shingle in that city -will lose 
interest. Their iridescent bubble of hope will have been 
punctured. They will then be glad to work with the lum- 
bermen for the recognition of an intermediate zone of 
congestion where such roofings of medium resistant quali- 
ties may be permitted, along with treated wooden shin- 
gles. If the wooden shingle with approved fire resistant, 
treatment is to be barred let the list be narrowed further 
to slate, tile, asbestos, or metal over resistant felt lining. 

Fire resistant treatment of the wooden shingle will 
here entitle it to retain a large part of its territory 
within this city to which its claim otherwise might be 
hopeless. A lumber dealer’s letterhead was recently 
noted on which the fact that fire-resistant wooden shin- 
gles were a specialty was prominently featured. How 
many of the lumber dealers of Rochester are carrying 
such shingles in stock at this time? How many are ad- 
vertising the fact? 

By no means is the fight lost as yet in Rochester, if 
the lumbermen will get into training and into action. If 
they win they must use redoubled efforts now to regain 
the ground lost while they took their ease in their own 
camp and busied themselves with the narrow affairs of 
the day without sufficient thought for the morrow. 





A RECENT official inspection of wood block paving laid 
in Minneapolis in 1906 showed that those sections of pave- 
ment that were laid with longleaf pine and ‘with birch 
showed only 2 percent of the block depressed. Taking 
woods of all species in general, the inspection showed 
that only in two out of the thirteen sections more than 5 
percent of the block was depressed as much as one-half 
inch below the general level of the street. The two sec- 
tions that were exceptional were in the heaviest traffic 
part of the city. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There has been a distinctly easier tendency in the money 
market in this country during the last week. Since the 
first of the year the New York banks have not only re- 
habilitated their reserve but have built up a surplus in 
excess of legal requirements that begins to resemble the 
surplus reported in the early part of 1916, and is now 
something like $140,000,000 greater than was shown at 
the time of the call money flurry in the early part of De- 
cember, when the day to day loans stiffened to 15 percent 
and commanded 10 percent for several days. 

This development clearly indicates the recuperative 
power of the American banks and banking system. While 
there has been a very large volume of liquidation in the 
stock markets this market liquidation alone does not 
account for this remarkable rehabilitation in the New 
York reserves. As a matter of fact, practically the same 
volume of stock is now being carried in loans at the banks 
for the market as was carried prior to the call money 
flurry, the difference being that market prices have been 
reduced to more nearly a normal value of the securities 
and consequently the margins and loans have been re- 
duced somewhat. 

The fact is that the bankers last fall, finding a plethoric 
money condition, thought it wise to invest the surplus 
banking funds in the London market, where rates were 
more attractive and where these funds would be available 
at any time should conditions change to make their with- 
drawal from the foreign markets desirable. The fore- 
sight of the bankers in thus employing their funds, in- 
stead of unnecessarily stimulating speculation and a fur- 
ther expansion of credits in this country, proved wise, 
for in the latter part of November it was discovered that 
the banks all thru the interior were pretty closely loaned 
up and were drawing down their balances at the reserve 
centers. This naturally reduced the surplus reserve of 
the New York banks. 

Nor was this development abnormal, because at that 
season there is usually a greater use of money than at 
other times of the year. The abnormal feature of last 
autumn’s money market was in the early part of the crop 
moving season. Usually money at that time of the year 
moves to the interior to finance the harvest and marketing 
of crops. After the winter crop is out of the way the 
spring wheat crop calls for attention, and with that 
cleared up and well on the way to the market as money 
is released to the banks it finds its way into the farming 
developments such as feeding of live stock. 

In the last crop moving season, however, owing to the 
abnormal prosperity in the agricultural sections of the 
country and the enormous expansion in bank deposits and 
in banking funds, the demand of the interior on New York 
for funds for crop purposes was exceedingly light; in fact, 
the interior banks were able very largely to finance the 
crop harvest and movement with a comparatively small 
withdrawal of balances from reserve agents. This en- 
couraged the bankers to seek a market for these surplus 
banking funds and, with the interest rates in London 
higher than in this market, they naturally transferred 
a large amount of banking funds to the other side of the 
Atlantic. At the same time interior banks, not accus- 
tomed to international banking, found a little more attrac- 
tive rates in this country than they had been experiencing 


and employed their surplus funds in yarious lines of busi- 


ness, with the consequence that our banks thruout the - 


country were pretty well loaned up. 

The shock given to foreign finance by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its warning to banks and investors to pro- 
ceed with caution in absorbing foreign loans not only 
checked this development but created a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, that necessitated a change of plans, regarding 
the arrangement of new credit loans here by the British 
treasury and brought a tremendous influx of gold. 

It had been the intention of the British financiers and 
their representatives here to offer short term British treas- 
ury or exchequer bills in such volume as this market dem- 
onstrated its ability to absorb. These bills, it was 
planned, were to be for thirty, sixty and ninety days, un- 
secured, but with a sufficient covering of gold to meet the 
requirements of all who presented them for payment. In 
the furtherance of this plan between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000 gold was accumulated at Ottawa, Canada, by 
the Bank of England, as a covering for this and other 
transactions. The first installment of these notes to be 
offered was $50,000,000. They were to bear 5 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board warning caused the aban- 
donment of this plan and within a month approximately 
$200,000,000 gold was shipped into this country to main- 
tain sterling exchange on an even keel and protect British 
credit. To those who feared that the British notes might 
not be paid at maturity this influx of four times the 
amount of the proposed issue within thirty days, or one- 
third of the time the notes were to run, was an emphatic 
reassurance that British credit so far as its use in our 
export business is concerned is still sound. 

Obviously this country must extend credit to its foreign 
customers if it would continue to hold its international 
trade or to expand it. It is the business way of proceed- 
ing, so long as our customers are solvent. The fact that 
our commerce is open with the Entente Allies and closed 
to Germany has led sentimentalists to regard our relations 
as lacking in neutrality. Such is not the case. Our ina- 
bility to keep open the channels of commerce with Ger- 
many and other central power allies is due to no act of 
the American Government or the American people. It is 
one of the fortunes of war. 

It should be kept in mind that in this great conflict Ger- 
many has financed herself and her allies thru the use of 
internal credit and thru her own resources. When peace 
is restored her greatest credit strain probably will be ex- 
perienced. It is then that she will turn to the neutral 
countries, and more especially to the United States, for 
financial and commercial assistance, because this country 
practically controls the free gold supply of the world. 
Germany will need to replenish her stock of gold. At the 
same time Germany’s external credit has remained prac- 
tically unchanged during the war, because of her inability 
to keep open her commerce and her financial communica- 
tion with the outer world. Regardless of how strained 
her internal credit may be her external credit position, so 
long as she is not destroyed as a nation, should be fairly 
sound. 

It is essential, therefore, that the United States manage 
its gold supply in such a way as to enable it not only to 
protect the international commerce which it has developed 


during the war but to take advantage of the new market 
that the restoration of peace will open to the country. 
Once peace is restored it is essential to our own future and 
to the world’s finance that there be a free movement of 
gold and credits, and there is no reason why Germany 
should not profit from our enormous accumulations sv 
long as there is a corresponding profit to our own people. 

If we are fortified with a sufficient volume of short time 
maturities of Great Britain, France and other foreign 
governments they are the greatest safeguard against an 
outflow of gold at such times, as its leaving our shores 
would disturb and unsettle our own business situation. 
Should we have a surplus of gold we could relinquish that 
metal without danger, for the reason that we have these 
maturities, the presentation of which for payments woul! 
command a return of the gold. 

One of the greatest needs of this country, however, is 
the development of shipping facilities; the United States 
has been seriously handicapped since the outbreak of the 
war by the lack of ships flying the American flag. Any 
vigorous submarine campaign might suddenly make it im- 
possible fer us to continue our export business in the 
present volume. Those engaged in the export of lumber 
have had the handicap of a lack of shipping facilities in- 
delibly impressed upon their minds. Without the means 
of transportation there is little use of manufacturing, for 
it is essential that we deliver the product to the customer. 

Supposing therefore that the submarine warfare shoul’ 
be conducted along more vigorous lines or that England 
and her Allies, which control between 80 and 90 percent 
of the available oceanic shipping, grow tired of losing 
ships at even the present rate per day and decide to arm 
these ships fore and aft in such a way as to conflict with 
our regulations as to defensive armament of merchant 
ships; as a neutral country the United States could not 
permit these ships thus armed to enter our ports for the 
purpose of taking on or discharging cargo. We would 
therefore be confronted with the necessity either of chang- 
ing our regulations regarding defensive arming of mer 
chants, thereby setting a dangerous precedent, or in bar- 
ring from our ports a large part of the transportation 
facilities essential to the carrying of our export business. 

The effect of this on our export business and on our in- 
ternal business would be very great. Were Canada’s fa- 
cilities as to ports and railroad transportation ample we 
might offset a part of the disastrous effects of such a de 
velopment. Had we our own ships we would be in a much 
stronger position, for we could then leave the munition 
business and the contrabands of war to be carried by the 
English and French bottoms and care for our other ex- 
port business, which is by far the larger in volume and 
value, in our own ships. 

Furthermore, after the war, with the German merchant 
marine released and the English and French and other 
European countries controlling a large percentage of the 
shipping, we will be confronted with the necessity of pay- 
ing tribute in the way of freight rates as well as insurance 
to these foreign countries. This simply adds to the abil- 
ity of the foreign countries to reverse trade conditions, by 
reducing our credit balance and by commanding gold 
from our accumulated supply to a greater extent than 
otherwise would be possible. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


Admiral George Dewey, Spanish war hero and by priority 
of grade the ranking naval officer of the world, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., Jan. 16, in his eightieth year. 

Disclosures have been made that Japan is insisting on a 
“Monroe doctrine” for China so far as financial affairs are 
concerned. It is reported that Japan is considering the 
advisability of preventing the $5,000,000 loan to China by 
the Continental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago; 
if it decides that the loan is of a political nature it will 
demand cancellation of the loan. The United States, it is 
explained, hardly would tolerate Japanese control of customs 
in any country on the American continent, Santo Domingo 
or Cuba; conversely, Japan does not intend that the United 
States shall exercise any such power in China. 

In more than six years of operation the postal savings 
stations of this country have extended to more than 8,400 
offices ; at these stations 660.000 persons have to their credit 
about $108,500,000. Deposits are now increasing at the rate 
of about $1,000,000 a week. 

An anti-alien bill said to be patterned after California’s 
anti-alien land ownership law which, at the time of its 
passage threatened international complications, was intro- 
duced in the Oregon State senate. 

Six hundred and seventy-seven acres of land five miles 
south of San Antonio, Tex., have been leased by the Govern- 
ment for use as a big military aviation post. 


Active, systematic work to safeguard the moral and 
physical welfare of the girls and boys of the District of 
Columbia, to prevent delinquency and dependency and to 
shape and train their characters, has been begun by the 
Juvenile Protective Association of the district. 


Announcement of the dates for military training camps to 
be held this summer in the central department is made by 
the War Department as follows: Fort Sheridan will have 
three senior camps lasting from the 2nd to the 28th of July, 
August and September. Two junior camps will be held at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison for boys between 15 and 18 years 
of age between the 2nd and 28th of July and August. 


The plant of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., at Kings- 
land, N. J., in which were stored several hundred thousand 
loaded shells awaiting shipment to Russia, was destroyed 
late Jan. 11 by fire and a series of explosions which con- 
tinued for several hours. Seventeen workers are reported 
missing and the loss is placed at $4,000,000. It is said that 
500,000 shells exploded. For the second time within twenty- 
four hours New York City, northern New Jersey and south- 
ern Connecticut were shaken, the second disaster being to 
the Haskell plant of the Du Pont Powder Co. Four hun- 
dred thousand pounds of powder exploded. 


A bill to establish a system of health insurance for all 
manual workers and all others earning less than $100 a 
month was introduced into the Massachusetts legislature, 
covering losses due to any illness or accident not within the 
scope of the workmen’s compensation act. The State would 





pay one-fifth of the cost, employers two-fifths and employees 
two-fifths. The benefits would be administered by local 
mutual health funds, under joint control of the employers 
and the insured employees. 

The school survey of Chicago shows that 2,000 children 
in that city between 14 and 16 years old are employed as 
wage earners because of the high cost of living. 

Total commerce between the United States and Latin 
America for the eleven months ending with November 
amounted to $1,147,448,000, an increase of 35 percent over 
the same period. of last year. 

Charles Evans Hughes has been elected president of 
the American Bar Association. 

The railway brotherhoods have made their decision defi- 
nitely to oppose any legislation designed to suspend strikes 
pending an official investigation and public report. The 
reason for their opposition is that such suspension of a 
strike would enable the employers to prepare while the 
employees would be unprepared. 


A law to make smoking of cigarettes an offense is in 
prospect in the Oklahoma legislature. A bill looking toward 
that end was passed by the house of representatives. The 
measure would make it unlawful to offer for sale or give 
cigarettes away. 

The United States cruiser Milwaukee went on the shore 
at Eureka, Cal., while aiding in attempting to salvage the 
submarine H-3, which went ashore several weeks ago. It is 
feared that this $4,000,000 cruiser will never float again. 


Washington 


Another blow at the liquor interests was dealt when the 
Senate passed a bill prohibiting the transmission thru the 
mails of liquor advertisements in circulars, newspapers, 
magazines or any other form into States that prohibit such 
advertising or solicitation of trade. 

President Samuel Gompers, of. the American Federation 
of Labor, has begun opposition before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the arbitration law recommended by 
President Wilson. 

Representative Sherwood of Ohio has introduced an old- 
age pension bill providing allowance of $2 weekly to every 
man and woman in the United States who has reached the 
age of 65 years who has worked continuously, unless in- 
capacitated, for thirty years, and who has never been con- 
victed of crime. 

The Entente reply to President Wilson’s note asking for 
a possible peace basis emphasizes the point that peace at 
this time is impossible, unless it will secure not only repara- 
tion, restitution and ‘guaratities because of aggression of 
which the Entente accuse the Central Powers, and unless 
at the same time peace is secured that will enable future 
European nations to be established on a firm foundation. 
The reply approves of the proposal to create a league of 
nations to assure peace and justice thruout the universe 
and suggests that discussion of means to that end would 
lead to a satisfactory settlement of the present conflict, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Great Britain has addressed to President Wilson a series 
of charges that the United States has been guilty of numer- 
ous violations of neutrality from which the HEntente Allies 
have suffered great damage, in a note delivered within the 
last fortnight. The charges against the United States are 
to be made the basis after the war for claims upon the 
United States for reparation. It is generally believed that 
Great Britain, in laying the foundation for damage claims 
on charges of violation of neutrality, plans to offset claims 
to the extent of many millions of dollars which the Federal 
administration has intimated it will make upon Great 
Britain after the war in lieu of resorting to harsh measures 
at this time to back up the protests of this country against 
Entente interference with American trade and invasion of 
American sovereignty. 


FOREIGN 


The total German casualties since the beginning of the 
war were placed at 4,010,160 in an official summary issued 
by the British Government, this exclusive of naval and 
eolonial casualties. 

The River Seine rose 13 inches in five hours, all the 
wharves of Paris are now under water and large quantities 
of coal are submerged, still further accentuating the fuel 
searcity that has obtained for some time. All of the tribu- 
taries of the Seine are rising. 

An Australian has invented a process for irrigating, 
aerating and fertilizing the soil by perforated pipes laid in 
it, thereby avoiding waste. 

For violating the law prohibiting the sale of absinthe a 
French cafe owner was jailed and fined $40,000. 

The Japanese battle cruiser T’sukuba was destroyed by an 
explosion in the harbor of Yokosuka. It is estimated that 
more than 100 men were killed. 

United States and Japan are now united by wireless 
telegraphy. The Marconi wireless system extends from near 
San Francisco to Hawaii, 2,087 miles, and from there 4,140 
miles to Tokio. The masts at the two Hawaiian stations 
are the tallest in wireless use in the world. 

A Russian naval squadron raided the Anatolian coast and 
sank forty Turkish sailing vessels bound for Constanti- 
nople Jan. 13; Teutonic advance in Roumania is said to be 
checked. Germans capture town of Vadeni between Braila 
and Galatz in Roumania, Jan. 14; British raid and destroy 
German trenches on French front; attacks by Germans 
beaten off. Austrian passenger ship sank in the Adriatic, 
Jan. 15; Germanic troops continue advance toward Galatz 
in Roumania, which is being bombarded. Massed Russian 
attacks near Galatz in Roumanian center repelled with 
heavy losses, Berlin reports, Jan. 16. German raider in 
south Atlantic sinks at least fifteen and perhaps twenty- 
four vessels; submarines sink one British and three neutral 
craft, Jan. 17; Petrograd reports the recapture by the 
Russians of the town of Vadeni, southwest of Galitz, in 
Roumania; Germans beaten off by Roumanians southwest 
of Pralta, 
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FIGURING ON GOOD-SIZED FOREIGN CAR ORDERS 


Freight car builders are figuring on a number of 
good-sized foreign inquiries, and two western roads are 
making plans for the construction in their own shops of 
a total of about 10,000 cars. Contracts taken by mer- 
chant builders since the first of the year aggregate less 
than 3,000 cars. Continued heavy buying of new mo- 
tive power indicates that there is no general restriction 
on expenditures. For this reason the small number of 
curs ordered probably has little significance. Car build- 
ers look for increased activity as soon as all effecas of 
the ‘peace scare’? have vanished, and the railroads 
realize how little shop space the builders have open for 
the third quarter of the year. 

Prospective foreign orders referred to include 4,000 
cars for Italy, 2,100 for Spain and additional lots for 
Russia, France and Great Britain. France is reported 
ordering 3,000 20-ton cars thru J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
negotiating for several thousand more. Information 
concerning foreign business is not definite enough to 
permit an estimate of the amount of lumber required. 
Some of the foreign orders have called for steel work 
only. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is pre- 
paring to extend its car building activities both at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Tacoma, Wash. Its plans are said 
to involve the construction of about 5,000 cars, inelud- 
ing box, refrigerator, gondolas and flats. The Southern 
Pacific Co. has announced that it will begin immediately 
the construction of 5,650 freight cars, most of which 
will be built at Sacramento, Cal. 

The Illinois Central Railroad placed its order for 500 





furniture-automobile cars with the Standard Steel Car 
Co. This equipment will have steel underframes and 
composite superstructures. The same builder has taken 
400 cars for the Maine Central Railroad. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad has ordered 1,500 more 
steel gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The increased number of freight cars ordered for 
domestic use in 1916 (170,000) over 1915 (110,000), ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by railway publications, 
is accounted for by 27,000 more box and refrigerator 
cars 10,000 more gondola, hopper etc., and 5,100 more 
stock cars; in the latter case a gain of over 400 percent. 
There was also a much larger number of tank cars 
ordered. 

There was a smaller number of all-steel box cars 
ordered in 1916 than in 1915. That such a decrease is 
significant as indicating that this type of construction 
is losing favor may be questioned. The total for 1915 
was swelled because the Pennsylvania System, the pio- 
neer in the use of all-steel box cars, made heavy pur- 
chases near the end of the year. With immediate re- 
quiremerts provided for, this railroad’s orders in 1916 


-were restricted because of the high price of steel. 


Neither the Railway Age Gazette nor the Railway Re- 
view gives complete descriptions of cars ordered by the 
New York Central Lines. With data incomplete, it is 
impossible to say exactly how many all-steel box and 
refrigerator cars were ordered in 1916, but probably 
about 4,000 as compared with 12,000 in 1915. 

Last year’s orders do not include any all-steel refrig- 
erator cars. The few that were built on orders of the 


previous year, an experiment of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, are understood to have given convincing proof, 
after very short service, of what brine can do to seel. 

In the following table showing the proportion percent 
of the various types of construction for box and refrig- 
erator cars ordered in 1916 and in 1915, there is included 
with all-wood cars those on which specifications are not 
given. Not all of the cars so included were of all-wood 
construction but probably most of them were. 

Box and Refrigerator Cars 


—Percent— 

Construction 1916 1915 
UE RMED TG occa watealnseane Cau ewe meas endian 6 26 
Steel frame and underframe..............06. 20 33 
Steel underframe, wood superstructure....... 40 32 
Composite underframe, wood superstructure... 20 3 

All-wood and not specified.........eceeteees 14 

TS Gece cease eeeniecdn eee neaee rere. 100 


The proportion of all-steel hopper, gondola and other 
open cars was about the same in 1916 as in 1915. Cars 
with composite superstructures make 10 percent of the 
total number of open cars ordered as compared with 15 
percent in the previous year. There was a slight in- 
crease in the number of wooden gondolas with steel 
underframes and a marked increased in the number of 
all-wood, wood with composite underframes and cars 
not specified. Then percent of the open cars ordered 
in 1915 were all-wood, wood with composite underframe 
or not specified. As above, it is assumed that a large 
part of the cars with specifications incomplete were of 
wooden construction. The proportion of cars in this 
classification in 1916 was 16 percent. 





The official reports of building permits issued in 104 
of the principal cities of the country, as received by the 
American Contractor, Chicago, for December total $69,- 
569,206, as compared with $66,436,718 for December, 
1915, an inerease of 5 percent. It was a_ successful 
closing of a most successful year, as for each month of 



























December, 1916 December, 1915 , December, 1916 December, 1915 
Cities No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent Cities No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent 
buildings cost buildings cost Gain Loss buildings cost buildings cost Gain Loss 
rere ry Wt Cc (a ee er ee 238 648,115 170 566,425 14 a New York, N. Y.— 
RARER MUNI cee eee ee 140 159,625 160 340,290 Se 53 Borough of Manhattan........ 254 5,127,580 328 4,126,085 24 <e 
pt ea i ak 4 124915 21'850 — Borough of Bronx............ 209 664,037 288 2)286,886 =. a 
oe 141 177.746 172 255.559 = 80 Borough of Brooklyn......... 955 8,235,474 965 4,297,930 25 
Atlantic City, N. J.. be 83 154,141 90 442,344 ees 65 Borough of Queens............ 290 912,125 490 1,440,600 ee 37 
err nea OF Pp oaetee a boomy oe 183 Borough of Richmond......... 60 472,464 77 135,962 Ut... 
alt BE Cha oe pie cca 2 016,63 9 »842 2 oss Total for New York City.... 1,768 10,411,680 2,148 12,287,463 35 15 
EO SG ae ere ye Sras rereeee 19 92,521 34 127,348 7 27 Norfolk, Va. 58 "107.662 re "199,227 
BCT OIG Gs) COIs 6 5 oie 6.5: caw ebieie snes 61 95,000 ri 215,900 ws 55 Oakland Cal ec ties aed . 255 390,089 253 286,525 36 at 
Binghamton, N. Y.......2.s.05¢ 196 98,134 85 117,008 ae 16 Oklahoma City, Okla........... 56 199.475 36 “61 850 299 
Birmingham, Ala. ..........0.. 303 255,998 292 140,485 ae Omaha, Neb. ................... 89 797.400 110 643,830 “24 
Boston, Mass. and vicinity..... 357 5,240,000 486 6,596,000 ~ 20 Pasadena, Cal. ..........eece cee 91 $2;182 125 101,372 " i9 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...-.sseccceee 157 480,335 143 701,740 0 31 Passaic, N. J 68,700 19 49,475 >. 39 
BMALOM UNE Nore pene anes calowis'e 241 1,207,000 308 895,000 35 A Paterson, N. 339,043 46 232/147 46 : 
Minto TOMO eG acct 55 150,310 42 161,700 Peoria, ill. ........... 151,775 19 117,176 00 =. 
Cedar ‘Rapids, lIowa............ 28 66,000 26 85,000 22 Philadelphia, : 5,460,865 936 2,703,070 102 
SHALIOUO TEN (Ooo Seca oeciocs 10 31,280 15 90,515 : 65 Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 1,199,916 268 995,596 . 60 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ........ 00, 114 60,89 92,726 . 384 Quincy, Mass. .. "136,155 57 136,280 Sia 
PRNMNE e cae esos Sic cceeures 556 5,852,500 713 10,642,000 45 Reading, Pa. .. 88,700 8 7,000 «1,167 k 
Cineinnati, Ohio 1.1.2 12.22.01: 947 998,345 1,121 1,113,110 10 ochester, N.Y 7 102 2 7.3 ; 7 
‘ineini i V4 a 1 1 0 R ster, Sie 7 604,028 204 647,300 7 
Cleveland. OWIO) i050. cnc coroc ss 687 3,080,980 707 2,985,825 3 Sacramento, Cal 7 379,181 100 153,669 140 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ......... 15 33,025 9 9,265 256 Saginaw, Mich. ... 1 26,010 13 12,19 113 ae 
Columbus, Ohio 111 242,340 99 150,340 61 - San Antonio, Tex. ........../22! 123 194/800 159 334.500 42 
Diliiat ee ee se he ee, 81 936,015 85 311,169 Bd San Diego, Cal.................... 91 55,725 114 "64,179 wa 
Davenport, Towa an 34,872 30 120,985 as , Oh San Francisco, Cal...........-.- 506 1,364,479 449 1,138,966 20 x 
Dayton, Ghia .or.scss.0. 3 nc t. 141 $41,278 62 120/195 184 d 7 "99°99 é ae tee i j 
: ; 1 ’ dO ‘ SAM TOKO, COkac ccccecvcccaes 37 22,227 26 42,164 47 
a eee ne 299,170 116 128,440 133 Savannah, Ga. ........-:-ss ses. 35 45,993 26 29,475 5é 
Des Moines, Iowa.........+..00. 186 1,223,089 40 82,355 1,885 Schenectady, N. ¥....000200001, 48 95,420 32 75,990 ie 
Detroit, Mich. 936 3,990,110 601 2,966,360 § ‘ Scranton, Pa. .......... 22 2077"° 46 187°61 41 92105 04 
Duluth, Minn, ..... 73 201,795 96 72,491 7 oe Seattle, Wash. 1/2 )22I2II2IDII 499 445,290 435 605,385 = 
St. Louis, Il: 18 25,735 18 10,795 138 Sioux City, Iowa........-....... 25 9,590 41 165,400 * He 
‘lizabeth, N. J... 36 187,793 41 230,828 -. 19 Spokane, Wash. ...........0000. 43 53,570 32 15,120 ne 
Erie, Pa. ...... 59 132,805 67 104,523 27 Springfield, TU 22.22. 33 92,730 27 3,60 11 a4 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 26 447,975 21 106,500 821 ee Springfield, Mass. .............. 103 705,525 87 8 pa 
Pi WM, WO onc coco casvae> 25 218,695 51 1,240 169}. St. Joseph, Mo.............222. 26 21,230 24 ? 43 
Grand Rapids, Mieh......000011 76 254,961 92 130,820 9% .. RO LOU MON... oscsacesveneee 414 1,573,862 416 uz 8 
Harriabere, Fa. os... 1.55. oss0 on 15 34,175 8 108,450 +» 68 OR PE MR sos cccsycweceress 96 1,592,875 171 oe 
HamttomlpeGongs cisco. ssc 08st. 90 306,017 61 318,390 a 4 Stockton, Cal. ...........000000. 37 81,480 38 ms 37 
Haverhill, MAM......+.5..-55-5¢ 86 131,000 22 857,550 -. 68 Superior, Wis. 9.1.2... 22222202: 17 10,690 3 ~ 
OMUNOR, M Deccccscsssecsesess 11 13,120 15 1315 6 I Bvecswcccrssicvnsne 81 210,095 79 * Seam 
BLOOM e eMaRR Cosi aa ek ccak a 8 17,400 9 57,900 <> 0 Tacoma, Wash. ................ 67 84.945 69 ee 
Huntington, W. Va.......--..+-. 32 466,905 49 189 483 Tampa, Fla. ......:+ssccssseeee 92 95,830 100 a. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............66 234 527,664 263 434,736 21 Terre Haute, Ind.............. 20 18,980 9 3... 
Kansas City, Kas............... 29 42,865 34 36,595 17 CME aac cacsasinsvennsee 184 441,194 158 26 : 
Kanes ed DUN ark 4aSeins ae 183 Hage 173 612,525 26 Topeka, Kas. .................. 14 24'380 36 i “9 
Ancolne GNeDr lel oolise ose ke 25 111,488 26 4,685 72 te Penton No Sos sooccn  eoececn ne 2 60,44 4 = § 
Los Angeles, Cal............... 520 1,479,973 629 1,030,388 44 a me ererretengenr sy eeexes 38 $8450 34 PE he 
Louisville, HY, ....cscscsseee ee 100 64,200 105 830 is 69 MEG ONG AY: vc ecviecscvccedeeess 18 60,750 23 12 a 
Manchester, N. H.........se cece 44 42,200 44 54,615 os 28 Washington, D, C.....6..000000. 233 1,394,576 308 AA? 3 
Memphis, Tenn. oo... 2.0.2.0 00. 134 136,010 182 110,040 a ~ EE aks crensinsces cases 27 518,950 38 7%: 
Milwaukee, Wig. 22... 0 .0...0. 162 621,043 165 781,475 .. 20 Wilkes-Barre, Pa 49 65,050 42 a oe 
Minneapolis, Minn. 222020020021) 385 4,802,265 282 1,294,340 — ., Wilmington, Del. \ 49 132,278 47 22 
nae, SG ET 164 775,223 153 493,427 57 Woonsocket, R. I 22 33,340 12 ‘ee, 
New Bedford, Magss....0.00.000. 97 328,564 40 166,180 a Worcester, Mass. 97 463,370 107 101 2 
Nee ee Conn... ... eee ee eee 34 114,900 19 22, 421 i Youngstown, Ohio q5 214,830 54 336.125 ae 
New Haven, Conn....002 000000: 90 241/163 87 283/955 = 45 : - oo 
New, Orleann "iat oscc nach coon. 59 251,580 69 172,892 45 1 Sa WOM aoe sds. dicaseiunosuaineses 16,644 $69,569,206 16,552 . $66,436,718 es 
TOTAL VALUE OF AND PERCENTAGE OF GAIN OR LOSS IN NUMBER OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED FOR ALL OF 1916 
Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
cost from cost from cost from cost from D 
Jan.1,1916 Jan, 1, 1915 ee eae ag 
1. 1,19 n 1, 18 ™ . Jan.1,1916 Jan. 1,1915 Jan,1,1916 Jan, 1, 1915 
g 1, 1917 1.1916 Gain Loss + ae . aeee Pat nig: yom pgp hg a 
AMER MATE Aaa a asa tc vatacansre ae avee 2,823, 95 F 2 5 i ee * ; 
Pt A eee $12,878.586 $ etre tty i” a... ee eee 1,789,750 802,060 123 Rochester ............. OB tO 447 $108 933 -—? —_ 
prose ge dieenaeee : Poss ons ret Sor . oa . eeoersens 1,297,070 934,505 39 Sacramento . 2,106,458 1,395,578 51 : 
Atlantic ‘Gig 2°..." Jaane grees - 2 wee 2... ....,. 1/532/600 1,442'695 6 San Antonio 2;283'638 1.761.860 30 
Tero Mg a 10,102,370 ates es 2 Indianapolis ©). 2.31122! 8,935,039 7,093,642 26 San Diego ..... 1,869,399 1,285,982 45 
Syrtisow ng ee aee Hire it ++ Meme Cli, Has...... 748,430 963,249 .. 22  §an Francisco 18,837,173 13,990,704 85 
Rerkeley 2 rear eae 1 eee ere jg Kansas City, Mo....21: 11,563,444 10,667,405 8 Sate Jose: «eso cs "865,741 "558,910 57 
Binghamton veavaee eee oer as ro oct) eR aa ens 1,939,916 1,706,049 14 Savannah ............. 1,245,998 1,430,445 i ee 
Boston and. vi essere Pier | * Los Angeles........... 15,036,045 11,888,662 2 .. Schenectady ......212: 1,780,254 1,550,080 15 
Buffalo 18 187 obo ig ogee ee CS IE os cece esses 1,448,129 2,598,055 wo wf + SOWAWtOH ....<.<.ssc0c0 BaUae 1,683,391 ae 
Canton "aaa oes ig ar MOMDBIBNG  os.icicascccics 3,091,970 2,780,488 SG, SERIO Soo ce 8,304,689 6,470,655 d8 z 
Cedar Rapids Seen eee +cas 10 $ Milwaukee ..... ‘2 15'003'846 12472'603 20 Sioux. City ..........0. 3,090,305 2'050,417 eaarors 
Charlotte sevens 1 7aL aes 3 Minneapolis’: 909,290 16,349,940 40 Spokane .............. 1,002,667 1,586,787 ; 37 
me. wets po Newark ..... 800,571 7,912,184 = 11 Springfield, Til. 2.22221! 2,125,537 1194818 78 
Cinetamadt 22002002200" 12,835,150 97,291,480 53 New Bedford 4,762,081 3,126,734 52 Springfield, Mass. ..... 7,104,112 6,066,894 17 
AGVOUNMEE isc j css cues 33,108,260 32,660,305 *;  *8 New Britain .. 1,565,425 1,480,785 6 .. St. Joseph’ ...... . 893,945 952,745 6 
Colorado Springs’! 1111! 460,656 po a ee. ere 5,022,556 7,104,947 ao > (20> HOPB Quatre. «ss. cha ces 15,444,103 11,439,320 35 : 
Columbus ............. 7,194, 2 4,928425 46 New York City— DE ieaccactese Cac 11,128,632 11,942'531 Pe 
Sn eae 4293 464 Sasesiz ose Manhattan ......... 134,078,044 78,672,674 82  .. Stockton .........+.+-+ 1,188,174 1,019,452 i2 
Davenport 122.012 2021. 1017 305 eras |Ol pete pcenates 18,425,060 29,351,126 ve WR GSE on sceccvacazes 1,400,929 919,825 52 2. 
PAFLOM see iseee scene 8,734,346 2,254,862 66 EVGubL pa ocho scan 42,168,505 45,601,851 Re Syracuse «....... 00.004 4,394,988 4,663,216 6 
Nee Se eee ’ A - be 5 "O71 cn Soe Cees wees ‘ 5 
ard, ee 3,387,897 873.616 HI Total ..........0e. 194,666,609 148,625,651 31 Tampa... 2.22221 1308188 gse4os | (fo é 
POLE ee en ree 51,067,110 82,235,550 58 NOMONEE: «cscqscsccsne 2,712, 1,865,928 45 Terre Haute ......... "850,570 632,396 34 
tea «an OAGINNES Sooo oak occe. 5,368,290 5,045,289 6 Toledo ................ 9,692,268 7,563,680 28 
Tene ae tT 3g.-« Oklahoma ‘City °221717: 2'076,434 1,166,806 78 TOPEER. ......0ccccecce  SORRES "768,181 By hee 
iz 301/632 1'362,988 as Mee ec ta ces 7,226,107 5,385,005 84 WRN rock bee lccese 2,256,156 2,600,861 i3 
Fe ears eate acess 2'800,191 2'054/296 36 : RON re nolo sr Saray as 1,624,647 1,494,349 Li, eee tee 1,834,175 2,137,020 a 14 
Be Wayne 200000000011 Samoa 2008416 731. -Bagsale wees rll 1,420,758 ,074,332 32 WIdHia es ccewetdces 1,969,0 "964.695 104 
Green eet stessesres eg 2'127,884 1,166,907 rr 2'338,796 1,693,881 37 Wilkes-Barre ....2222! 1,213,605 1,076,800 5 Dalal 
Grand Rapids’ 2112227! 3'519°245 eeaoay ost Piers sc csiunes 2,135,979 1,875,261 14 Wilmington ........... 2,788,028 1,524,852 ar 
eine a er 1,830,923 1428950 og °° Bhiladelphia .. 2.2.2... 49,986,570  39.444.125 6 Woonsocket :.: "182,722 "548,246 Tt ss 
Hartford Pit aot nh 7'383'163 5°575 Bos 33 . PAROMBONEN. 06506 <o0 deigs 13,554,810 14,404,486 ° 6 Youngstown .......... a.uaeate 2 573.555 32 es 
ee  Eeapbtelsoaeies pad 1,154,150 1,402/000 is fate CC pipe ee — Te 
,402, ae Reading ...... deseces 1,401,925 1,012,100 as es WOM cau duenncs $904,071,701  $787,989,170 Ea 


1916 there was an increase over the corresponding month 
of 1915. The activity reached its maximum last July, 
when the gain was 83 percent. For several months the 
increase was slight, but 1916 was always on the upgrade 
side. The showing for the year 1916 is altogether 
satisfactory. The complete returns received from ninety- 

















1916 REMARKABLE YEAR IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


four of the principal cities of the country yield an aggre- 
gate of $904,071,701, as compared with $737,989,170 for 
1915, an increase of 22 percent. Of the ninety-four 
cities, seventy-four show gains and only twenty show 
losses, the latter in most instances being moderate. In 
detail the reports are as follows: 
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EXTRACTING PLANTS NOW ON AN EFFICIENT BASIS 


Stumps Largely Used in Distillation—Efficient Methods 
Insure Profitable Future for the Industry 


MapIsoN, WIs., Jan. 17.—‘‘The extracting plants in 
the southern yellow pine region now appear to be on such 
an efficient basis that they could be made to pay even if 
the price of turpentine and resin sunk to the minimum. 
Thus southern lumbermen are practically certain to find 
the extracting plants a valuable ally in clearing cut-over 
lands notwithstanding a decline in the price of the prod- 
ucts.’’ This is the statement made by Dr. L. F. Hawley, 
chemist in charge of distillation work at the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory here, who has returned to 
Madison after spending a month in the southern yellow 
pine region on an inspection trip to acquaint himself with 
the status of the industry prior to resuming research work. 
Dr. Hawley has rejoined the Forest Service with which 
he had been associated until three years ago when he left 
to accept a position as consulting chemist with an eastern 
firm. 

Nearly 1,000 tons of wood, most of which is stump 
wood, are being used daily in the southern extracting 
plants, according to Dr. Hawley. In fact, of the 1,000 
tons used each day, by far the greater amount is stump 
wood and light wooded stock is used only when it happens 
to grow on the cut-over lands. Dr. Hawley visited each 
of the five principal extracting plants and declares that 
both lumbermen and extractors can be practically certain 
that the efficient methods now being employed will enable 
the industry to survive even tho prices should drop. 





SEEK TO BETTER HOUSING CONDITIONS 


MapIson, Wis., Jan. 17.—Lumber dealers in this and 
adjoining States are watching with more than passing 
interest a movement among Wisconsin real estate dealers 
which promises acceptance in other States. Wisconsin 
real estate men, in their annual meetings for past years, 
have emphasized the ethics of the business, but now have 
arrived at the point where they feel it their duty to cor- 
rect bad housing conditions in cities. 

With this object in view a leading real estate man of 
the State, who is also secretary of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Brokers, is building small six- and 
four-room houses for Italians in Madison. Each house 
is two stories high and is intended for two families. All 
apartments are equipped with plumbing, bath room, elec- 
tric light, and have yellow pine interior finish and 
maple floors. 

The Wisconsin Association of Real Estate Brokers plans 
to make this State the leader in spreading the gospel of 
housing responsibility of real estate men. The University 
of Wisconsin has agreed to install a course in its exten- 
sion division which will cover all phases of real estate ac- 
tivities. Students in the course will be taught house con- 
struction work, city planning, and other subjects along 
this line. Ultimately the university will give a four-year 
course in real estate brokerage. 





RETAIL FIRM HAS WELL ARRANGED OFFICE AND SHED 


Gipson City, ILL., Jan. 16.—So arranged as to facili- 
tate the handling of stock, the new wareroom and office 
building of P. Schertz & Co., of this city, also serves as an 
example of modern lumber yard equipment. The yard 
takes 8614 feet of space directly north of the Lake Erie 
& Western Railroad tracks and runs thru the entire block 
to Sangamon Avenue and State Street. The front of the 
new building faces Sangamon Avenue, and extends back 
forty feet. The building is two stories high. The ground 
floor is divided into three sections, and there are two drive- 
ways which lead to the sheds in the rear. A room in the 
north part of the building is used as the office, the store 
room and the shop also being in the rear. A varied assort- 
ment of finish woods is kept on display in the office for 
the benefit of the customers. The store room is used for 
the storing and displaying of doors, windows and other 
millwork, and sufficient room is provided for the painters 
who take care of the staining and finishing. Another 
storeroom on the ground floor is used for the storing of 
roofing material etc. The floor of this room may be raised 
on occasion, to expedite loading and unloading. P. Schertz 
& Co. also have their own switch track for unloading and 
shipping. The general appearance of the building and 
the orderliness of the yards add much to the prestige of 
the firm; certain it is that its business has been growing 
steadily. 


FREIGHT EMBARGO MODIFIED ON NEW HAVEN ROAD 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—The freight embargo in 
effect on the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road was modified this week so that it will apply only on 
earload freight for points on or via the New Haven lines 
coming from connecting rail lines by way of Harlem River 
gateway whether consigned direct, reconsigned or re- 
shipped, or by way of Piers 31 to 70 East River, New 
York; the Brooklyn Terminals or via lighter service. At 
the same time a new embargo is placed on all lumber and 
hay to any consignee at Brooklyn Eastern District Ter- 





minal, whether consigned direct, reconsigned or reshipped, . 


regardless of point of origin. 

This permits the acceptance of carload freight from 
coastwise steamship lines and connecting rail carriers at 
all other junction points. All freight, however, will be 
accepted for all common points with other New England 
railroads, such as Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, 
Framingham, Mass., and Willimantic, Conn. To the list 
of commodities to which the embargo does not apply is 
added only field and garden seed. The embargo still re- 


mains, with certain exceptions, on cotton and cotton lint- 
ers, and is also in effect on all freight for coastwise steam- 
ship lines via Piers 37 and 39, East River, New York. The 
embargo on export freight unless specific steamship space 
has been contracted for still remains in force, and there 
also are a number of embargoes against individual firms. 

It is announced that special modification of the New 
Haven embargo may be obtained on application to the 
superintendent of transportation, J. O. Halliday, New 
Haven, Conn., based upon the railroad company’s ability 
to handle the business and upon satisfactory evidence that 
the relief is to meet an actual emergency and that arrange- 
ments have been made to secure prompt release of equip- 
ment at destination. 


OLD WOODEN HOUSE ONE OF CENTURY’S LANDMARKS 


After Standing Ninety-nine Years Is Good for Fifty 
More—Shows Wood's Lasting Qualities 





TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 16.—Built of wood, almost unmarked 
by the passing years, older than the city itself, stands one 
of the most interesting landmarks in Toledo, the old Alvin 
Evans home. Opposite Ottawa Park, just outside the 
city limits on Bancroft Street, the old home stands in its 
quiet grandeur and watches the marvelous growth of the 
city which was not even a thought when Captain Evans 
cut from the surrounding forest the logs which went into 
the construction of this century-old house, which still 














EXTERIOR VIEW OF CENTURY-OLD TOLEDO HOUSE 


stands fair and lovely without a blemish, or a creak in its 
joints. 

There is nothing remarkable in the outward appearance 
of the house, nothing to attract the notice of passing 
motorists who whizz by on the beautifully paved road 
with no thought of the mansion that could tell a tale as 
wonderful as Grandfather’s Chair, if it willed and the 
populace had ears to hear. Few present day Toledoans 
know the history of the house and the casual observer 
would find nothing from the exterior to distinguish it 
from the thousands of other wooden houses in Toledo. 
Once inside, a different tale is told and it would take no 
connoisseur to recognize the beauty of the almost price- 
less timber which make up the floors, finish and stair- 
ways of the structure. S 

Back to 1818 extends the history of the house. It was 
then that Capt. Alvin Evans, one of the staunch fighters 
of 1812, purchased 600 acres of land from the Govern- 


























CORNER OF HOUSE SHOWING SIDING IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 

ment and selected the commanding knoll upon which the 

house stands for his home site. Working practically alone, 

it took Captain Evans eight years to complete the home, 

which has withstood the attacks of time for nearly a 

hundred years. 

Digging about in the ground Captain Evans found 
some clay from which he made the brick for the founda- 
tion. While not so well preserved as the house, the old 
brick still serve their original purpose. 

The master of the homestead cut from the surrounding 
forest the timbers and rough lumber which went into the 
construction of his house, and workmen who recently made 
alterations in the interior found that the rough hewn 
beams of the inner structure and the 2x4’s, are of the 
finest oak, of exquisite grain, and today would be worth a 
handsome sum. The millwork and finish were sent from 
Detroit by ox-teams, which were kept busy for days haul- 
ing the material from that ‘‘village,’’ then the nearest 
town of any size. 

The house, then a mansion, was finished in black walnut 
and oak, and the present owner, a woman, learned only 
after the stairs had been torn out and replaced with mod- 
ern oak, that every step was of magnificent walnut. 

The old fireplace with its handmade brick, and its 
splendid carved oak mantel, still remains to welcome 
guests with its cheering blaze as warmly as in the old days 





when Indians, frequent visitors, reclined at full length 
on the floor, partaking of the easy hospitality which was 
one of the chief charms of the old place, as it remained 
in the Evans family, which was until very recently. 

When the present owner purchased the place a new 
veranda was built and some minor changes made on the 
interior, but aside from this the old house stands as it 
was built. The siding as shown in the illustration is stili 
perfect, without check or flaw, in much better condition 
than many houses built within recent years. Some of the 
old floors remain; some have been replaced. Out in the 
paddock behind the house are old oak and walnut tim 
bers, still in a fine state of preservation. Some of thes: 
were taken from the old house, some from the barn. 

The Evans manse was for many years the center of the 
social life for the whole country side and, later, when i: 
passed into the keeping of the son of Captain Evans, its 
old hospitality was kept up, with something finer ani 
more splendid added. Mrs. Jane Evans, the wife of thai 
son who still lives on the estate but in a newer house, was 
childless, but she opened her heart and took into her hom 
eight orphaned children, boys of whom she is notabl 
proud. 

There could be no stronger argument in favor of the 
wooden house than this handsome structure standing firm: 
against the ravages of years, and still good for half a 
century, which has seen many a building thought to bx 
more enduring, brick and plaster, fallen into disuse and 
decay. Its beauty especially is striking, and its comfort 
something to ‘‘warm the cockels of the heart’’ as Harry 
Lauder would say. Toledo is proud of it and lumber deal 
ers frequently use it to clinch an argument with a patron 
inclined to try out the substitutes for wood, and they sa) 
it is an argument that never fails, 





MONTANA LUMBERMAN SEES PROSPERITY AHEAD 


Stocks Not Sufficient to Meet Demand—Help of . 


Bankers Needed on Pacific Coast 


MISSOULA, Mont., Jan, 13.—E. H. Polleys, president ot 
the Polleys Lumber Co., of this city, whose plant is now 
running steadily after having cut about 25,000,000 feet 
during the last year, sees a good business ahead during 
the current year. Mr. Polleys says: 


I leok for a very brisk movement of lumber as soon as 
spring opens. If all reports we receive from lumber dealers 
and from private sources can be relied on, there is not 
enough lumber in pile or available to take care of the de 
mand for the first six months of the year. In our loca! 
territory in Montana, it will be a question as to whether one 
can make delivery or not. Trade held up during the fall anid 
far into December much better than dealers expected. | 
think this is also true of the trade thruout the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 

As to whether prices will be maintained depends on the 
action of the fir manufacturers on the Coast. If they are 
awake to the situation and refuse to sell to the commission 
men or jobbers who are cutting prices the situation will be 
well maintained. I have always believed that cutting the 
price of lumber never made a market for a single foot, but 
rather has the opposite effect of curtailing sales. Prices 
should not advance beyond the 1907 point, so as not to cur- 
tail the demand. I also hope the bankers on the Coast wili 
work in harmony with the larger manufacturers to the end 
that they may hold the cut within bounds. I believe we 
will have a chance during the next four or five years, if the 
lumbermen hold their heads, to get back part of the money 
we lost in the last seven years. ‘The energy we have put 
in the business and the years we have lost can never be 
regained. These will have to be made up by the next gener- 
ation, not by ourselves. 





FIRST WOODEN BARKENTINE IN YEARS LAUNCHED 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 15.—The Herdis, first barkentine 
of its kind in several generations to be christened in Bos- 
ton Harbor, was successfully launched here a few days 
ago. It is a wooden vessel, from hull to topmost truck 
of the highest mast. A part of the frame is from Massa- 
chusetts wood, cut at Danvers, where the State Forest 
Commission is busy reforesting the waste lands so that 
they may once more be profitable. The Herdis, Director 
Iswald, of the Herdis Sailing Ship Co., New York, ex- 
plained to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
is to be the first of a number. Another all wooden vessel 
has been ordered from the Richard T. Green Co., owner 
of a big shipyard at Chelsea Creek, and the builder of 
the Herdis, which was originally planned as a four-masted 
schooner, but later was equipped with a barkentine rig 
for deep sea trips. At the same shipyard the old barge 
Harvard, formerly the Skoffield II, built thirty-five years 
ago, is being rebuilt into a barkentine, as the old wooden 
frame was found to be as sound as when it was laid. 

The launching was attended by many representatives 
of the eastern lumber trade. Mrs. Kaja Iswald, wife of 
the director, swung the bottle of champagne in the chris- 
tening. 


TESTS MERITS OF CREOSOTED WOODEN STAVES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 13.—As has already been said 
in these columns drinking water is not in- 
jured in passing thru pipe line made of creosoted wooden 
staves. This has been demonstrated by an investiga- 
tion carried on at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
in codperation with O. P. M. Goss, technical engineer of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific coast. 
This investigation, which has just been completed, has 
developed some valuable facts regarding the possibilities 
of creosoted wood stave pipe. An effort was made to 
approach as nearly as possible the conditions of the 
Cedar River pipe line, bringing water from the Cedar 
River to the Seattle supply reservoir. This was done in 
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the hope that the experiment would throw some light on 
the practicability of using Douglas fir staves in the con- 
struction of the proposed third Cedar River pipe line to 
furnish Seattle’s water supply. This experiment has 
proved that creosoted staves may be used without the 
slightest objection. A pipe line built of these staves 
will have an even greater durability at less than half the 
cost of a steel line. 

The following conclusions were arrived at by this in- 
vestigation conducted by the bureau of industrial re- 
search of the University of Washington: 


(1) As previously stated, conditions in this experiment 
sre considered to be thoroly representative of those existing 
in a 56-inch creosoted wood stave pipe line conveying water 
from the Landsberg intake on Cedar River to the Volunteer 
Park receiving reservoir in Seattle. (2) After the experi- 
mental pipe line had been in service for thirteen days, no 
taste could be found in a sample of the water, diluted with 
three parts of ordinary city water. (3) After the experi- 
mental pipe line had been in service for twenty-nine days no 
taste whatever could be noticed in undiluted water flowing 
thru it. (4) The amount of creosote that diffuses into the 
water in ordinary creosote pipes does not have any appre- 
ciable injurious effect on plants either in the time of germin- 
ation, the percentage of germination, rapidity of growth or 
the vigor of the plant. 

The reason the certain tests were made on diluted samples 
of this water is as follows: There are, at the present time, 
two wood stave pipe lines bringing water to Seattle which 
are constructed of untreated wooden staves. These will be 
delivering water along with the third line constructed of 
creosoted staves, provided this material is used. Therefore, 
the water passing thru the creosoted pipe will mix before it 
reaches the distributing system with the water passing thru 
the untreated pipe lines. It is readily seen that this dilution 
will take place practically in the city’s water system, and for 
this reason these tests were made as indicated. 





SPRUCE MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS PROPOSED EMBARGO 


British “Threat”? Explained—tTells of Complications 
in Meeting Export Requirements 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan, 13.—The proposed embargo on 
shipments of spruce lumber to the United Kingdom, an- 
nounced by the British Counsel at Portland, Ore., this 
week, has aroused manufacturers of spruce lumber in 
Washington and Oregon, and a well attended meeting 
was held here yesterday at which were present representa- 
tives of a majority of manufacturers of spruce. The 
embargo has not as yet been put on, but is held as a 
threat over the heads of the spruce people. The reason 
for the proposed embargo has been the subject of much 
speculation. 

In the first place the embargo order refers to ‘‘silver 
spruee,’’? which is the trade term for Pacific coast spruce 
in the United Kingdom market altho technically it is 
‘‘Sitka spruce.’? In the same way the Douglas fir of 
Oregon and Washington is referred to in European mar- 
kets as ‘‘Oregon pine.’’?’ Owing to the limited supply 
of spruce and the fact that only a small percentage of the 
spruce lumber sawed comes under the specifications for 
the clear spruce that is being exported for the construe- 
tion of aeroplanes, there has naturally been during the 
last two years considerable competition in securing the 
available supply and the price has materially advanced. 

Exporters say that there is already in Great Britain a 
supply for a year or a year and half ahead, yet it re- 
quires a long time to season dry the spruce lumber so 
that it is suitable for the best construction of aeroplanes 
such as the British Government demands. Probably from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of spruce lumber was 
shipped from the north Coast to Great Britain last year 
and as much will be required this year, if not more. 

It is believed that the announcement of the prospective 
order is in line with the policy of the new war ministry 
of conducting every department of the Government on a 
strictly business basis, with business men at the head. 
And finding that there has been considerable speculation 
in the securing of spruce supplies by British and Ameri- 
can dealers and brokers, and because of the way it has 
been sent over, a considerable percentage of the lumber 
on arrival was found to be not suitable and it had to be 
put aside and disposed of for very little, which made the 
balance the more expensive. Then, too, valuable space 
had been taken up in vessels carrying over the percentage 
of low grade spruce when the space was needed for Gov- 
ernment supplies and munitions. 

With an embargo the Government can and will permit 
spruce shipments to be received on bona fide selling con- 
tracts, where the spruce goes direct to aeroplane con- 
structors and is not being supplied for speculative pur- 
poses. It is possible that the order will result in a gen- 
eral insistence upon the spruce lumber being shipped 
under the admiralty’s inspection as some has already 
been done, the admiralty having sent an experienced man 
to the Pacifie coast who posted the inspectors of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Inspection Bureau on what is termed the 
admiralty’s inspection of spruce. 

At the close of the conference of spruce manufacturers 
a statement was issued by J. J. Keating, of the North- 
western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., chairman, and F. 
A. Douty, of the Multnomah Box & Lumber Co., Portland, 
as follows: 


The demand for clear spruce for export during the last 
year exceeded the output, as estimated and planned for by 
the manufacturers during 1916. 

An ample supply of spruce timber suitable for export 
requirements is accessible only at high cost of logging— 
a much higher cost than ordinarily prevails in logging— 
requiring much time to develop. Logging plans were being 
formulated for meeting the increased demands for the cur- 
rent year, but fortunately very few of the manufacturers 
had closed negotiations, and it is now the general opinion 
of the clear spruce industry that it would be best to defer 
Such negotiations and plans for an increased spruce log 
Supply until such time as the spruce manufacturers have 


some assurance that market and transportation conditions 
existing during 1916 will not be disturbed. 

Manufacturers contend that prices for clear Sitka spruce 
aeroplane stock are not exorbitant after considering that 
such large proportion of every log goes into the lower grades 
of lumber, to be absorbed by the domestic market, with its 
limited requirements. As a result of the heavy production 
of spruce lumber on this Coast in the last two years, fos- 
tered by entente allies’ aeroplane demands, the domestic 
markets for the lower grades of spruce have been glutted, 
resulting in manufacturers carrying excessive stocks of low- 
valued lumber. 

-lf the British embargo applies to Sitka spruce, and is 
maintained, it is the opinion of leading lumbermen that 
it will have a serious effect on general business conditions 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


IMPORTANT RULINGS IN REASSESSMENT SUIT 


Tax Commission for Smaller Rates on Inaccessible 
Holdings—No Non-Resident Discrimination 





MARINETTE, WIS., Jan. 16.—The successful suit of J. 
Platt Underwood, of Chicago, carried thru his local at- 
torneys for the reassessment by the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission of the township of Hiles, Forest County, Wiscon- 
sin, is of more than local importance. For in granting 
the appeal for reassessment the commission ruled that 
timber holdings with limited transportation facilities 
should not be assessed at the same rates that apply to tim- 
ber holdings that are comparatively accessible. Further- 
more, the commission stressed the point that nonresident 
owners of timber must not be discriminated against. The 
1915 assessment will thus be ruled out, and thru the re- 
assessment, a yearly saving gained of $450, so long as 
present conditions prevail. A large number of Marinette 
and Menominee land companies which control timber 
holdings at Hiles have also profited by the rulings. The 
reassessment was made by O. Hansen, of this city, at the 
request of the commission. The Chicago lumberman, who 
is a nephew of the late Senator Platt, is greatly pleased 
over his victory. His holdings at Hiles township are ex- 
tensive. The township includes four small towns, and 
lies in the very heart of large timber tracts. 





USE TARPAULINS TO PROTECT SHIPMENTS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 13.—The photograph repro- 
duced herewith illustrates how some of the lumber and box 
manufacturers of California are meeting the shortage of 














HOW TARPAULINS PROTECT CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


box ears in transporting their products. The illustration 
shows a half dozen gondola cars loaded with box shook 
at the plant of the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., at Dorris, 
Cal. Charles G. Twohy, who is manager of the plant, 
says that these tarpaulins are furnished by the railroad 
company at a cost of $40 each. The tarpaulins are regis- 
tered for each station and are billed out as advances on 
the freight bill, and the agent at the receiving station has 
to see that they are returned to him by the consignee. In 
order to keep these tarpaulins in use all the time they are 
returned to the station owning them as express or bag- 
gage. 

The Southern Pacifie Railroad has been extremely short 
of box cars, but has had an oversupply of gondola and 
flat cars. Industries located on this line have been foreed 
to adopt a number of plans for moving their stock in 
safety from damage by the elements. 





TELLS OF DIFFICULTIES OF MEXICAN LUMBERING 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 16.—Vice President John 
H. Vaughan, of Lewis Thompson & Co., in charge of an 
exhibition of mahogany products at the local annual fur- 
niture show, in the course of an interview with an AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative explained the causes that 
have made continued lumbering on the firm’s large Mexi- 
can holdings so difficult and expensive. The concern owns 
61,000 acres in the State of Campeche, 400 miles south- 
east of Mexico City, and its chief business includes the 
manufacture of mahogany in the rough lumber and veneer. 
Grand Rapids manufactories use large quantities of the 
firm’s products but, due to the eternal Mexican wrangles 
and the freight rates, its operations have been restricted. 
Before the difficulties in Mexico the freight rate on ma- 
hogany to New York was $16 a thousand feet. Now, 
declares Mr. Vaughan, it is between $50 and $60. 

‘‘We formerly employed 1,200 men,’’ he added, ‘‘ but 
our present force is about.100. Altho we have not met 
with open violence, we have had to shut’ down and hunt 
for safety because of rumors that war had been declared 
between the United States and Mexico. Once the entire 
office force went to New Orleans. It is impossible to 
secure laborers because the Government refuses to recog- 
nize us and also owing to the bitter feeling against the 
United States. Formerly we shipped about 500,000 feet 
a month to the United States; now we get out scarcely 
100,000 feet. The only relief is intervention by our 
country.’’ 


GREAT INCREASE IN NORTHERN PINE OUTPUT 


Shipments for 1916 Exceed Preceding Year’s by More 
Than 200,000,000 Feet, According to Records 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—Shipments of lumber 
by northern pine mills for the year 1916 were almost 
200,000,000 feet in excess of the production of the mills 
for the same period, and more than 200,000,000 in excess 
of shipments of 1915. December was the only month of 
the year which did not show an increase in shipments, 
and the only month falling off in production as com- 
pared with 1915 was July. The record for the two years 
by months as compiled by Secretary H. S. Childs of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association is as follows: 


PRODUCTION 
1915 1916 Difference 

Month Lumber Lumber Feet Percent 
January 9,734,246 10,717,889 983,643 Inc, 10.1 Inc, 
February .. 11,402,194 17,211,216 5,809,022 *“ 50.9 “ 
March .... 14,516,004 21,329,590 6,813,586 ‘“* 46.9 “ 
. | eee 28,541,132 43,672,564 15,131,432 “ 53.0 “ 
MOE. os0das 108,732,849 113,701,997 4,969,148 “ 46°-> 
CT eee 108,061,146 124,899,706 16,838,560 ‘ 15.5 “ 
TORY svcccee 111,380,172 106,892,374 4,487,798 Dec. 4.0 Dec 
August . 105,613,731 105,757,635 143,904 Inc, 1 Ine, 
Sept. 91,603,607 103,866,873 12,263,266 ‘* 134 * 














October ... 92,071,763 - 33.3 ‘ 
November ,. 338,845,693 2g 93.5 ‘“* 
December . 12,888,310 233.9 ‘* 
Total .. 680,012,320 786,855,310 106,842,990 Inc, 15.7 Inc, 
SHIPMENTS 
1915 1916 Difference 
Month Lumber Lumber Feet Percent 


January .. 
February . 


33,581,623 


70,650,874 37,069,251 Inc, 113.4 Inc, 
39,893,961 85.4 ‘ 


73,816,069 33,922,108 ‘ 








March ... 54,010,834 83,640,611 29,629,777 ** 54.9 “* 
April .... 60,298,004 74,891,336 14,593,332 “* 24.2 “ 
My .wsse 69,284,227 94,374,802 25,090,575 ** 36.2 “ 
June ..... 74,506,574 99,703,922 25,197,348 ‘* 33.8 “* 
July woes 72,495,089 80,030,220 7,535,131 “ 10.4 “ 
August .. 73,251,366 86,713,192 13,461,826 “ 18.4 “ 
Sept. .... 70,269,744 87,168,881 16,899,137 “ 24.0 “ 


October .. 
November 
December 


73,640,819 83,802,269 
76,030,789 85,470,895 
74,418,437 63,977 


10,161,450 “ 13.8 * 
9,440,106 “: 12.4 “ 
10,441,210 “* 14.0 * 








Total . 771,681,467 984,240,298 272,558,881 Inc. 27.5 Inc. 

The total lath production for 1916 by the same mills 
was 198,926,350, compared with 191,687,188 for the same 
mills in 1915. Shipments of lath were 176,847,975 for 
1916, to 179,270,594 for 1915. 


“LUMBERMEN” FOUND GUILTY OF MISUSING MAILS 


J. N. Holloway et al Convicted of Conducting Bogus 
Business Under Various Firm-Names 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16.—After a trial lasting 
five days the jury this afternoon brought in a verdict of 
guilty against James N. Holloway on the charge of 
using the mails to defraud in the conduct of what he 
called the lumber business. The most damaging testi- 
mony used against him was that of Thomas G. Wescott 
and George Hull Dalrymple, who had entered a plea of 
guilty and admitted themselves co-conspiritors with 
Holloway. The three stand convicted, of the notorious 
gang that victimized the smaller manufacturers and 
wholesalers of many States. 

In addition to Wescott and Dalrymple the following 
were among witnesses against Holloway: S. H. Swenson, 
of the Archer Lumber Co., of Helena, Ark.; J. L. Grier, 
Grier, Fla.; A. P. MeGowin, of the Empire Lumber Co., 
Andalusia, Ala.; H. M. Goethe, Goethe Lumber Co., 
Whitney, Fla.; E. T. Williams, W. M. Carter Lumber 
Co., Laurel, Miss.; H. B. Merrill, Bernardsville, N. J., 
and Theodore L. Bristol, Ansonia Forest Products Co., 
Ansonia, Conn.; A. J. Russell, Stearns Salt & Lumber 
Co., Ludington, Mich.; D. C. Edwards, London, Ky.; 
Frank M. Platter, North Vernon Lumber Co., North 
Vernon, Ind.; C, M. Hailey, Ontario, Va., and L. M. 
Brockett, Norwich, Conn. 

According to the testimony of Wescott and Dalrymple, 
verified and corroborated by other witnesses and by 
correspondence, the concerns sent out several thousand 
letters of inquiry for lumber, avoiding the larger con- 
cerns and those in a position readily to secure informa- 
tion about them. When quotations were received they 
sent the order; whether the price was right or not, that 
being a matter of indifference. When the lumber 
reached destination time was gained by kicks on inspec- 
tion and in other ways, and the matter kept dragging 
until the shipper was glad to accept almost any offered 
settlement. Then a worthless note was given and sel- 
dom paid when due. When a shipper inquired into their 
credit they would give the names of some of the other 
fourteen concerns they were running, many of them 
merely mail receiving addresses, and of course the ship- 
per would receive from them very satisfactory recom- 
mendations of the intending purchasers. In some cases 
the lumber was refused on some pretext or other and 
sold for the account of the shipper, when it would 
be bought in by one of the gang, and after charges were 
deducted ete. nothing would be left for the shipper. 

The fifteen names and addresses used by this group 
were in this city, Baltimore, Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., New York, and other places, but the one that 
seems to have been the most profitable to them was the 
Colonial Lumber Co., of this city. The old Colonial 
concern was owned by the late William B. Allen, who 
took pride in the excellent credit of his house. When 
Allen abandoned his charter Wescott bought it for a 
small amount, on the plea that he was about to start a 
corporation anyhow and this would save him a little 
money. The results worried Mr, Allen and he several 
times notified all concerned that he was in no way 
connected with the new concern. As an evidence of 
the way the gang worked they sent out west to the 
lithographer who had made the letterheads for Mr. Allen 
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and at first got more without change. When this was 
protested they had the individual names changed, but 
it made no difference in the general appearance of the 
letterheads and few noticed any change. They even 
rented offices in the Bulletin Building, where the old 
Colonial concern had been for years, and on the sur- 
face it seemed that it was the same concern whose 
credit was so good. Many shippers were deceived in 
this way altho they had received notice that Mr. Allen 
was out of it and had no further liability. In their 
testimony Wescott and Dalrymple claimed that they had 
not received their proper share of the spoils, but that 
Holloway had grabbed the lion’s share and was the 
head of the gang. 

Some months ago post office inspectors went after 
these men and soon had a mass of evidence from all 
over the country, and Holloway’s son and two other 
men named Ashley and Weaver, who had been employed 
by the gang, were indicted. Young Holloway was found 
to be completely dominated by the older and to have done 
no wrong except under pressure, and the case against 
him will probably not be pressed. Dalrymple and Wes- 
cott changed their first pleas of not guilty to guilty and 
turned State’s evidence. Extenuating circumstances in 
the case against Weaver make it unlikely that the case 


against him will be pushed, but Holloway and Ashley 
decided to stand by their pleas of not guilty and go to 
trial. When the Holloway case was called, Ashley was 
beyond the jurisdiction and he will be tried separately. 

All thru the trial it seemed evident that the attorney 
for the defendant was not trying to prove the innocence 
of his client, but to make it hard for the Government 
to prove his guilt. A continuous string of objections 
were filed and almost always overruled. When the case 
had been all presented he moved for its quashing on the 
ground that a case had not been made. When this was 
overruled he stated that the defense would present no 
testimony but would allow its case to go to the jury 
with the claim that the guilt of the defendant had not 
been proved. 

After a short deliberation the jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, and arrangements were made to release the 
defendant on bail, and notice was filed of intention to 
ask for a new trial on the ground of the numerous ob- 
jections filed. This will gain a little time, but from 
the evidence submitted it would seem that that is all 
it can be expected to do for them. 

After his indictment Holloway, whose family is re- 
spected and moves in good society here, gained per- 
mission to continue in the lumber business under the 


scrutiny of the postal inspectors, which he has con- 
tinued to do up to the present time. : 





NEW CORPORATION TO CONTINUE BUSINESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 15.—A charter has been 
granted under the laws of Delaware to the Robert F. 
Whitmer Lumber Co. This concern will continue the 
business started by Robert F. Whitmer some months 
ago and run by him until his recent illness. At the 
stockholders’ meeting for organization these officers 
were elected: Robert I. Whitmer, president; Charles 
Steele, of Sunbury, Pa., vice president; R. B. Hors- 
burgh, treasurer, and M. M. Daly, secretary. The capi- 
tal stock of the concern is $50,000, paid in. The con- 
cern will manufacture and wholesale a general line of 
lumber and continue, for the present at least, in its 
offices at 318-319-320 Liberty Building. F. M. Jobson, 
with offices at 18 Broadway, represents it in New York 
and C. E. Lehman sells to the local trade. It is stated 
that Mr. Whitmer is making satisfactory progress 
toward the recovery of his health, which the doctors 
think will be complete. 





PROMISING FUTURE FOR NEWLY LAUNCHED HARDWOOD FIRM 


GREEN Bay, WIs. 

About six weeks ago a new firm entered the ranks of 
hardwood lumber manufacturers that apparently is going 
to attain an active and prominent place in the hardwood 
manufacturing business. The new concern is the Tipler- 
Grossman Lumber Co., of this city, incorporated with a 
paid-in capital of $50,000. This amount was intended 
merely to get things started, and it is to be increased con- 
siderably, for the ambitious heads of the new firm are 
even now arranging the purchase of a large block of 
hardwood timberland and the erection of a modern, thoroly 





A. J. TIPLER, GREEN BAY, WIS.; 
President and General Manager 


equipped bandmill. The amount of the paid-in capital 
at least indicates the extensiveness of the operations that 
will mark the progress of the firm, and even the slightest 
knowledge of the men who form its official personnel will 
confirm the impression that their efforts will be success- 
ful. 


A knowledge of President and General Manager A. J. 
Tipler is also a knowledge of the lumber business here and 
in Arkansas, for he has been closely identified with both 
for over twenty years. Born in 1875, on a farm near 
Neenah, the lumberman-to-be attended a country school 
until he was thirteen years old, and continued his school 
studies at Marshfield until he became eighteen. In 1898 
he was foreman in the woods for the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., at Elcho, Wis.; from 1899-1904 he bought and shipped 
lumber for the same concern. For the next three years 
he was manager of the Wabeno (Wis.) operations of the 
company; in 1909 he was the general manager at Apple- 
ton, Wis., of the entire business of the G. W. Jones Lum- 
ber Co., and from 1910 uxtil the last part of last year he 
was vice president of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co. and 
treasurer and general manager of the Forrest City Manu- 
facturing Co., at Forrest City, Ark. His varied experi- 
ence in the hardwood lumber business in the North and 
the South, from stump to finished product, equips him 
fully for the successful management of the new business 
he has helped to found. Accurate, prompt attention will 
no doubt characterize the service of his firm from the very 
start. 


Secretary and Treasurer W. J. Grossman, of the new 
firm, was born in 1887 on a farm near Omro, Wis., and 
graduated, in time, from Lawrence University at Apple- 
ton. In 1907 he worked for his present associate, at 
Wabeno, as bookkeeper for the G. W. Jones Lumber Co. 
The next year he was bookkeeper and cashier for the firm 
at Appleton, and in 1910 he went with Mr. Tipler to 
Forrest City, where he held a position as sales manager for 
the Forrest City Manufacturing Co. He returned to 
Appleton, Wis., in 1915 to become secretary and sales 
manager of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., besides serv- 
ing as secretary of the Forrest City Manufacturing Co. 


Dec. 4, 1916, he joined Mr. Tipler in the present under- 
taking. 

The heads of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co. plan to 
conduct a general wholesale hardwood business, both in 
the North and South, and the acquirement of a large tract 
of hardwood timber, with the erection of the bandmill, 
will undoubtedly place the activities of the firm on a 
definite footing. Both of the gentlemen are well known 
to users of hardwood lumber thruout the country, and not 
only have they a long list of friends and acquaintances, 
but they will also be able to take care of their customers’ 
wants in a manner to add constantly to their own business. 





W. J. GROSSMAN, GREEN BAY, WIS.; 
Secretary and Treasurer Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co. 





WESTERN MILL MAKES SPLENDID CUT IN 


MIssouLa, Monv. 

A splendid cut was made by the big sawmill of the lum- 
ber department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at 
Bonner during the year just closed. The mill was oper- 
ated night and day continuously for about ten months, 
manufacturing approximately 95,000,000 feet of lumber. 
This is a large cut for one mill. The company has mills at 
Hamilton and St. Regis, Mont., but these two plants were 
not operated during 1916, but shipments were made from 


both of those points in order to clean up the stocks on 
hand there. 

Kenneth Ross, general manager of the lumber depart- 
ment, says that the Bonner plant is now running night and 
day and it is the intention to continue sawing steadily 
thruout the year, with the exception of a period of three 
or four weeks when some new machinery will be installed 
and the plant generally overhauled. Mr. Ross says the 
company plans to manufacture 100,000,000 feet at the 
Bonner plant during 1917, but at present has no definite 





LONG OPERATION 


plans for the operation of either the Hamilton or the St. 
Regis sawmills. The company’s logging operations have 
been moved from the Blackfoot district to the Nine mile 
country, west of Missoula, and it is now securing its log 
supply from the latter location. During the last year, Mr. 
Ross says, the company found the demand for Montana 
pine lumber exceedingly good, and the heavy shipments 
that were made reduced the stock from a little more than 
100,000,000 feet to 62,000,000 feet, which is considered 
about a normal stock for the Bonner plant. 











GENERAL VIEW OF YARD AND PLANT OF LUMBER DEPARTMENT OF THE ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO., AT BONNER, MONT. 
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Nothing in modern development more clearly points to the decay of 
provincialism than the establishing of thru highways that are made up 
of almost innumerable links of road that have been improved by local 
taxation. One sees nowadays automobiles thousands of miles from the 
homes of their owners traveling over roads built at the expenditure of 
large sums raised by taxation, of the farmer largely. The farmer has 
been criticized, and justly too, for neglect to improve his highways; but 
no one need be surprised if occasionally the thought occurs to him that 
much of the money expended for local highway improvement goes for 
the benefit of tourists from other sections of the country. 

The writer lives on a stone road built originally with township funds 
and State aid. During the summer hundreds of thousands of automo- 
biles from scores of States pass over this road, sometimes at speeds that 
make travel dangerous for those who actually built the road. That is to 
say, we who built the road at our own cost are deprived of the use of it 
with comfort and security. Can we be blamed if occasionally we feel 
that steps should be taken to collect from foreigners who thus use our 
highway enough money to repay us for the wear and tear imposed upon 
it by them? Of course, we know that is provincialism and narrowness, 
and we know that the State aid we have received in the construction of 
the highway is designed to lighten the burden that otherwise might be 
imposed upon us who live on much-traveled highways. 

Highways, like most public improvements, do not distribute or return 
to taxpayers the benefits in exact proportion to the cost incurred in con- 
structing them. The bachelor is taxed for the public school at exactly 
the same rate as is the father of a family of twelve, and the person with 
only one horse and no automobile, if he be a land owner, must contribute 
for road building at exactly the same rate as the owner of several auto- 
mobiles. Moreover, it happens in the case cited that much of the traffic 
over the improved highway is of a freight carrying character, trucks 
hauling several tons being very common. At the bottom of a hill in front 
of the writer’s farm, where drivers of the trucks throw their engines into 
low gear, the surface of the road is frequently destroyed and the larger 
rock brought to the top, forming great ruts. Of course license fees are 
graduated according to the horsepower of automobiles, and the truck, 
presumably, pays something extra for the privilege that it enjoys. The 
time may come when special roads will be necessary for the heavier 
vehicles where traffic of that sort is extensive. 


PROVINCIALISM SHOULD FIND NO PLACE IN C 


S“THERE'S.NO PLACE LIKE HOME" @& 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





groups of citizens and taxpayers. No community can stand in the way of 
progress. We heard of a newspaper editor in Oregon who seriously 
proposed that outsiders be directly taxed for using local highways, and 
New Jersey has a law imposing a license fee upon foreign automobilists 
much as many States require local offices of foreign corporations. We 
remember of a village in another State that passed an ordinance limiting 
the speed of passenger trains passing thru its precincts because the road 
refused to make the village a tegular stop for its fast trains. 

As we have already said, tho conditions as they at present exist some- 
times appear to impose hardships upon those engaged in local develop- 
ment, especially with respect to public highways, it would be blindest 
folly to place any obstacles in the path of development, or to impose any 
tax upon traffic that would lessen it or turn it into other channels. The 
wiser plan is to make the most of the opportunities created by new 
conditions. 

If foreigners use our roads, they can not very well avoid patronizing 
our local industries. They bring money into our communities, and if 
they do not leave some of it we have only ourselves to blame. They will 
come anyhow and we can not very well stop them; let us make the most 
of our opportunities. If they wear out our roads and drive us out of 
the main track by their speeding, let us build good hotels, excellent garages 
and provide numerous entertainment attractions so they will not go 
speeding thru but will slow down and stay a while. It may be that at least a 
few of them will like us so well as to invest some of their money in our 
community and stay with us. 

Everybody knows of numerous communities that have taken advantage 
of their opportunities for attracting and entertaining tourists, much to 
their profit. Travel of this sort is on the increase and is bound to reach 
a magnitude hardly conceivable today. The fact is that the community 
that undertakes to obstruct automobile traffic is much like the backwoods 
resident who used to refuse to give way to the bicycle, with the result 
that he was “ditched.” 

Of course not all motion is progress ; but every person ought to possess 
enough intelligence to distinguish between a real development and the 
spurious article. Nobody nowadays laughs at wireless telegraphy, avia- 
tion, electric transportation or the gas engine; yet-all of us can remember 
when these inventions were laughed at by many self-styled wiseacres. 





Such a road has already been built in California. 


Only the person with a vision and a mind open 
to new ideas can tell “where he is at” nowadays 


But this brings up only one phase among many 
that require patience, tolerance and a spirit of 
compromise. Development must go on, and the 
interests of the public at large as well as consid- 
eration for progress must control, even tho hard- 
ships be occasionally imposed upon the smaller 





THE RECREATION committee of the Portland (Ore.) 
Grade Teachers’ Association recently planned a trip for 
members of the association to Oregon City. The morn- 
ing was spent in visits to two big paper manufacturing 
plants, to the woolen mills and to the generating plant 
of the electric railway and power company. In the after- 
noon visits were made to the old home of Dr. John Me- 
Laughlin, where the historic associations of the place were 
recalled. A visit was made also to the graves of Mr. and 
Mrs. MeLaughlin and to a commanding point in the city 
where it is proposed to erect a statute in Dr. McLaughlin’s 
honor, 

* * * 

THE MeErnopist Ladies’ Aid Society furnished the ban- 
quet for the North Bend (Ore.) Chamber of Commerce at 
its annual Booster Feast. Among the addresses at the 
meeting were the following: ‘‘More Payrolls for North 
Bend and Coos Bay’’; ‘‘Opportunity for Shipbuilding 
Plants on Coos Bay’’; ‘‘Proposed Skyline Boulevard Be- 
tween Marshfield and North Bend’’; ‘‘The Coos Bay- 
Eugene Highway,’’ and ‘‘ A County Tax League.’’ 


* * * 


THE COMMUNITY Christmas tree was a feature of Christ- 
mas exercises in many cities and villages thruout the 
country, some of the larger cities making elaborate prepa- 
rations for festivities. The community tree is a compara- 
tively recent development, but it promises to become al- 
most universal, for it affords another opportunity for 
bringing people together to unite in a common purpose. 

* * * 


A CONCERN in Stanislaus County, California, that buys 
skimmed milk from the farmers has demonstrated to the 
rural residents in an emphatic manner the value of good 
roads to them. This concern sends trucks directly to the 
farms to collect the skimmed milk, but it makes differences 
in prices to farmers living on good roads and on bad 
roads. On poor roads the company pays 17% cents a 
hundred pounds, but on good roads it pays 20 cents a 
hundred, Of course the farmer always has been paying 
this tax on every hundred pounds he hauled over bad roads 
and he has been relieved of it on every hundred pounds 
he has hauled over good roads, but that fact has not been 
brought to his notice as in the case cited. When he meas- 
ures his distance from town in minutes instead of miles 
he will realize the profit in good roads. ‘ 


CONSERVATISM 


Somebody has likened life to a river. In the mid- 
dle or main channel speed swiftly on the alert, en- 
terprising and progressive of mankind. Along the 
edges of the main channel are others, sometimes 
going ahead and at other times holding back, at 
times partaking of the speed of the main channel 
and at other times attracted to the quiet waters 
along the bank, whirling about in the eddies and it 
may be stopping in the quiet pools of sheltered 
nooks, with the third class that never know the 
joy of motion, but forever are doomed to stagnation 
and torpor. 

If any single development characterizes the pres- 
ent age it is the development of speed. Substan- 
tially every invention of the last fifty years has 
been designed especially to accelerate life. The 
locomotive, the electric car, the gas-propelled ve- 
hicle, the aeroplane, the telephone, as well as thou- 
sands of other inventions, are all calculated to 
shorten time and so to lengthen life. Whatever 
may have been or may be the mental condition of 
the average of humanity, it can not escape the in- 
fluence exerted by these devices for speeding up 
the world. They must either join the procession of 
progress or be hopelessly distanced in all that makes 
this age what it is. ; 

Most of these inventions have brought in their 
train thousands of other, minor forces that enter 
into every phase of existence and reach the most 
remote recesses of the earth, literally forcing upon 
all the world the news, the doings and the opinions 
of the busy world. No village community is ex- 
empt from the influence of the city; no backwoods 
settlement can long remain immune to the spirit 
of the busy mart; seclusion is unknown. Progress 
and development are the watchwords, and conser- 
vatism is anachronism. 

With all these forces at work, we still find in- 
difference to progress, opposition to change and 
neglect of opportunities for advancement. One 
community is alert, active and progressive; its 
neighbor is dull, quiet and conservative to the last 
degree. One is building roads, improving its schools 
and enlarging its public facilities in all ways; the 
other is neglecting all. The first is growing in popu- 
lation and influence; the other is losing both. Popu- 
lation and influence gravitate from the one to the 
other, for activity is the essence of life. 

Nothing in this world is left to chance, and the 
community that merely allows things to take their 
course will go down hill only, for power is required 
to push it forward and uphill in competition with 
other communities offering attractions to popula- 
tion and exerting potent influences for prosperity. 
Some great man has advised young men not to have 
anything to do with unsuccessful men; the same 
advice applies to the unsuccessful community—it 
does not attract the successful. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and the community noted for its con- 
servatism is likely to be thought stagnant. 











with respect to what may happen next. But 
when any invention or device has reached a 
position such as that occupied by the automobile 
today it behooves all of us to “get out of the 
road” and give it right of way. We may own 
one ourselves some day. 





AN INVESTIGATOR for the Brunswick-Balke Collender 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich., has been in Madison, Wis., get- 
ting expert advice of sociologists for the designing of 
workmen’s homes to cost $3,600 each. The company 
hopes to avoid disagreeable conditions found in many 
manufacturing towns within the last year, due to failure 
to provide houses before the plants were opened and 
workmen sent for. 

x * * 

PENDLETON, Ore., set aside one day as ‘‘ Normal Day,’’ 
all business houses being closed the entire day and business 
men devoting their whole time to working for the eastern 
Oregon normal school bill. In the morning twenty-five 
automobiles left the town for various parts of the county 
bearing campaigners who made a house-to-house canvass 
asking people of the county to write to their friends over 
the State in behalf of the bill. In the ‘town itself other 
workers made a similar campaign. : 

é * * * 


THE MUNICIPAL Christmas celebration at Detroit, Mich., 
was one of the most elaborate that have come to notice. 
The recreation commission had charge of the program, 
which extended from Christmas Eve to the following 
Thursday, three of the evening programs being of a gen- 
eral nature. A gigantic Christmas tree was placed in 
front of the Columbus monument on Washington Boule- 
vard, and on Christmas evening the Yuletide procession 
formed in front of the city hall. At the head were boy 
scouts, acting as heralds. They were followed by a troop 
of mounted police; a band and 600 children from recrea- 
tion commission centers. At the tree a choir from the city 
churches took charge of the music and everybody joined in 
singing ‘‘Adeste Fidele,’’ ‘‘Holy Night,’’ the ‘‘ Peace 
Hymn,’’ and ‘‘Old Evergreen,’’ the English version of 
‘¢Tannenbaum.’’ On Christmas night the Drama League 
and the Collegiate Alumni conducted the program in front 
of the city hall. Tableaux, ‘‘The Old English Yule Log,’’ 
scenes from Van Dyke’s ‘‘First Christmas Tree,’’ the 
‘*Morris Dancers,’’ and ‘‘The Angel of Peace,’’ were 
given, and the program ended with the singing by all of 
“¢Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.’’ On following eve- 
nings groups from the recreation centers gave folk dances 
of the different nations and sang songs on a platform in 
front of the Christmas tree. The Episcopal choir and 
other singing organizations appeared one evening, as did 
the Billy Sunday chorus. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Soon after arriving in that famous old sawmill town 
of Marinette, Wis., and while walking around the retail 
section of the city I noticed a store window decorated 
with an unusual display. There were tombstones and 
sweaters and box shooks and stuffed birds and excel- 
sior and specimen handwriting and other bewildering 
things. All the articles were understandable enough in 
themselves, but their association did not seem logical. I 
began to think I had at last found the retail lumber 
yard that had carried side lines to the ultimate degree. 
Some of our retailer friends in their dark moments sug- 
gest that the time is not far off when a retail yard will 
carry groceries and goldfish and hair tonic and will 
pull teeth and set wagon tires and take in washing. 
However, this window was not the showease of an 
ultra modern retail lumber yard; it was part of the 
machinery of a newly organized commercial boosting 
force—the Merinette Ciyic & Industrial Association. 

There was an invitation on the window to strangers 
with a curiosity about the city and the opportunities 
it afforded the unattached to make a living to come 
inside and get all the information they wanted without 
money and without price. So I assumed the appearance 
of a person of enforced leisure and stepped inside. 
Here 1 was met by a big, genial man with a cigar and 
a southern accent; and even after his first keen seru- 
tiny had shown him that I must be a preacher or a 
college student or a newspaper man or some other per- 
son without any money, he asked me courteously what 
I seemed to need most. So I confessed to being an ink- 
slinger and asked him if he would kindly tell me a 
few things about his town that would look well in 
print. So he told me that in a few minutes there was 
to be held a luncheon at which about seventy-five mem- 
bers of the association would be present, and he invited 
me to attend. I accepted. What newspaper man would 
not in these days of the high cost of living? 

These luncheons, which are held every Wednesday 
noon, are considered by the members to be one of the 
most enlivening features of their organization. The 
members are seated at long tables and are served with 
a substantial spread at a surprisingly low cost; and 
after this ceremony is completed the presiding officer 
calls for reports of certain committees, calls upon spe- 
cial speakers who are loaded and primed for the occa- 
sion and allows those brothers who are aching for 
utterance to get their burdens off their chests. There 
is one feature of these meetings that could be followed 
with profit by other similar bodies at their gatherings. 
What reader of the Realm has not been coaxed into 
going to some gathering on the plea that the meeting 
will be adjourned promptly at some certain time and 
has seen it drag for an hour past that time? It always 
seems that the session is too interesting to be cut off 
short, and then a lot of men are late for other engage- 
ments and in their secret souls promise themselves 
““Never again!’’ It is always best to give the meeting 
the knockout at the promised time, but not many pre- 
siding officers have the nerve to use the gavel for that 
purpose. So the Marinette body has devised an inge- 
nious scheme to accomplish prompt adjournment. An 
alarm clock is set to explode just an hour after the 
men sit down at the tables. It usually happens, as in 
fact it did the day I was there, that the clock cuts 
down an orator in mid-flight, but everybody understands 
this and takes it good naturedly. 

The big southerner who met me so cordially is F. P. 
Chaffee, the secretary-manager of the association. He 
has been engaged in this kind of work as organizer 
for a good while and came to Marinette expecting to 
stay for a month. But he liked the city, and the city 
took to him, and so he has stayed much longer than he 
had expected. He tells me that the association has 
between 400 and 500 members; rather nearer the sec- 
ond figure than the first, I think. The luncheons are 
not supposed to include all the members, tho all are 
welcome if they wish to come. But each set of busi- 


ness men, such as the retail grocers, the hardware men 











“T noticed a store window” 





‘and so on, select certain members to represent them. 


There were reports of committees on co-operating with 
certain factories in arranging to increase their capac- 
ities, and so on. The thing that interested me was 
the fact that the committees seemed to work. Evidently 
the secretary and his helpers had succeeded in picking 
out work that appealed to the members as being worth 
doing and had succeeded in getting the right men to 
take hold of the business in the right spirit. It would 
be hard to overestiniate the value of intelligent organ- 
ization of such work, and a good many commercial 
associations can chalk up their failure to hit hard 
any of the jobs they tackle to the fact that little pre- 
liminary organizing has been done. 


Achievement Due to Industry and Thrift 


Mr. Chaffee has hit upon a phrase to describe the 
course followed by these northern towns: ‘‘ Lumber, 
slumber, waking up,’’ he says is the history of most 
of them. Of course all these Wisconsin lake towns 
started with lumbering. Lumbermen from Maine and 
New Brunswick came West and followed the Great 
Lakes just as the French missionaries and the Indians 
had done. The lakes were the highway and the com- 
mercial outlet of this country in those days. The har- 
bors have been much improved since then, but the 
lakes themselves are the same, and a great race of 
lake sailors was developed very early that made the 
western settlements possible. The forests were beyond 
belief in size and density in those days, but as Senator 
Stephenson says of them in his autobiography: ‘‘ With 
such abundance mere possession availed nothing.’’ 
The men who stuck, who made their mark on the 
country and success for themselves, were the men who 
worked. And what tremendous work it was! The 
man who made a great success had to have a giant grasp 
of the hard conditions of his work; he had to be a 
master in the handling of men. He had to have a con- 
ception of the possibilities of the business that not 
many men actually did have. Senator Stephenson says 
further of them: ‘‘In this time of social and economic 
readjustment it might be well to remember that their 
achievement was due to industry and thrift and that 
the opportunity which looms large in retrospect was 
less apparent in their immediate environment than that 
which the future now seems to hold.’’ 

Certainly the early history of Marinette may be 
summed up in the one word ‘‘lumber.’’ At one time 
on the Menominee River, which divides Marinette 
from Menominee and also marks the division between 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, there 
were twenty-three large steam sawmills and a great 
number of shingle mills and other similar plants; prob- 
ably nearly forty in all. At present the number in 
Marinette is three; one belonging to the N. Ludington 
Co. and two to the Sawyer Goodman Co. There are 
in addition, of course, a large number of box factories 
and planing mills. The pine timber is nearly all gone, 
and the mills are now cutting hemlock and hardwoods. 
With the passing of the pine and most of the sawmills 
Marinette had a period that if it was not occupied 
in ‘‘slumber’’? was at least a doze. The town lost 
somewhat in population and in wealth. But that was 
a passing phase and one which the citizens got past 
rather more easily that usually happens in such cases. 
The Marinette Civic & Industrial Association is both 
a cause and an effect of the new awakening. 

For instance, agriculture has been developed on the 
cut-over lands in the county to such an extent that 
the farm products are now worth more annually than 
was the output of lumber in its palmiest days; in fact 
some people say it is worth three times as much as the 
largest production of lumber. Mr. Chaffee tells me 
the soil has been found to be especially adapted to 
the growing of clover and that it is commonly called 
clover land. Clover will spread of itself. It is a great 
dairy country, and more than a score of cheese fac- 
tories have sprung up in the county during the last 
two years. Cheese factories, it seems, are more profit- 
able than creameries when the price of milk is high; 
and of course the State of Wisconsin has long been 
noted for its cheese making, so it is only natural that 
an industry already proved profitable should spread. 
This agricultural expansion spells one of the large 
reasons why the city of Marinette is coming out of 
the nap it took after the pine forests faded out. 

The association is making efforts to get new factories, 
for the city is rich in good sites, has good shipping 
facilities, quantities of raw material and a great amount 
of unutilized water power in the Menominee River. 
Lumber, copper, iron, marble, limestone and agricul- 
tural products are the chief raw materials. It is an 
understood fact that a town grows most rapidly when 
it can increase the volume of its manufactured prod- 
ucts; but this association is going at this matter in the 
most sensible way.| One of the speakers commended 
the body upon its policy of encouraging established 
factories and helping them to expand rather than: giv- 
ing all time and help to new factories. It frequently hap- 
pens that concerns move to other towns not to have the 
advantage of a better location but to try again in a 
new place where capital may be attracted more easily. 
Too often, as this speaker said, a new industry is 
nothing but the skeleton of an old failure. 


Evolution from Pioneer Days 


Marinette and Menominee figure in the accounts of 
the early French missionary explorers and there were 


an Indian village and a mission post there long be- 
fore there was the beginning of the modern towns. 
The mill of the N. Ludington Co, is located on Mission 
Point, where stone weapons can be dug out of the 
ground rather easily. But in the early ’50s there were 
but a few huts on the Menominee side and still fewer 
on the Marinette side. Marinette was named after 
Queen Marinette, of the Menominee tribe of Indians. 
Queen Marinette had some French blood and was a 
rather remarkable and forceful woman, according to 
all accounts. She lived during the ’50s on the site of 
the town that bears her name, and some of her chil- 
dren have held positions of some responsibility. At 
that time the lumbering industry had scarcely begun, 
and its first beginnings were almost smothered under 
general hard times that struck the region a few years 
previous to and during the first part of the Civil War. 
Later when lumbering got well under way the Menom- 
inee River became the greatest timber-producing re- 
gion in the world. The annual cuts amounted to 600,- 
000,000 teet and even more. 

The pine that made up those great tides of lumber 
has, in comparison with the production of those days, 
been reduced to a trickle. It ig still being cut, but 
Marinette is now noted rather as the hardwood center 
of the Wisconsin country. This hardwood is being cut 
from lands where years ago the pine was taken and 
the other woods left as not being of interest to those 
early loggers. It was a tremendous era in the history 
of our industry as well as of our country, and next 
week I hope to tell about a conversation I had with 
one of the most prominent as well as one of the most 
interesting of the giants of those days—Senator Isaac 
Stephenson, president of the N. Ludington Co. Sen- 
ator Stephenson has had an active career as a lumber- 
man of more than seventy years, and altho his career 
has embraced service in the United States Senate, it 

















“Not willing to admit that any other kind of pine has a right 
to be considered a real wood.” 


is doubtful if anything he did has been of more value 
and importance to the country than his work in helping 
tame the wilderness of the Northwest. 

In Marinette I found retailing conditions such as 
I have so often found in those cities that are bathed 
in the double light of the setting moon of sawmilling 
and the rising sun of agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merce. Retailing has not yet gotten on a thoroly in- 
dependent basis of its own. In the old days when the 
sawmills along the river were turning out such a tre- 
mendous volume of lumber, hundreds of millions of 
feet a year, the retailing trade was inevitably looked 
upon as a trifling affair. Of course, people had to 
have lumber; but they went to the mill yard, and there 
the good natured management told them to get what 
they wanted and charged them some price that all par- 
ties guessed to be fair. It was a matter of accommo- 
dation, a helping along of the early settlers. Every- 
body was more or less put to it to get along, so every- 
body was ready to lend a hand. This was one of num- 
berless ways in which sawmill people helped. They 
did it much as a man in a wagon would ask a man on 
foot to ride. As the town has grown and the sawmills 
have diminished in number retailing has emerged a 
little more, but even now it is carried on in connection 
with box factories and planing mills. The Sawyer 
Goodman Co., one of the big sawmill concerns in this 
part of the country, does retailing in connection with 
its two sawmills, They make some enormous sales to 
contractors and also handle about any other kind of 
retailing that comes along. No doubt they find this 
part of their business important, but it still is sec- 
ondary to the manufacturing of lumber. 

It is an interesting altho obvious thing that as a 
town emerges from its pioneer stage (and sawmilling 
is in one sense a pioneer occupation) it develops lumber 
retailing to a higher and higher degree. The local 
forest is gone, but people have to have houses; and 
since developing resources of other sorts have brought 
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enough wealth and ability to realize building ambitions 
the houses become larger and more finely finished. Peo- 
ple of lesser wealth want to approximate these houses 
as nearly as they can with their more limited means, 
so there is an imperative demand not only for more 
completely stocked yards but for more efticient ones 
that will sell as cheaply as possible. Then retailing 
begins to follow its own paths and to work out its own 
technique. Its own problems come up sharply, entirely 
distinct from those of sawmilling or any other kind 
of business. The retailer has emerged as an independent 
agent in the community. 

The first retail yard I visited in Marinette, that of 
the Brown-Mitcheson Co., is an appendix to a box fac- 
tory. The company advertises that it has a large and 
complete rail stock, and | think it has; but all the 
officers of the company are frank to admit that boxes 
interest them much more than retailing. 


Only One Kind of Pine Is Real Wood 


The company is listed as an agency for disposing 
of hardwood, hemlock, pine, box shooks and flooring, 
and of selling at wholesale and retail. ‘‘Pine’’ in 
this country means white pine. The northern operators, 
particularly the old fellows who can remember the 
great forests of the early days, are not willing to admit 
that any other kind of pine has a right to be considered 
a real wood. Of course, those forests contained dense 
areas of great trees that towered to enormous heights 
before the branches appeared, and out of these trunks 
was cut the clear lumber that our fathers used to get 
when they built their houses. In these days they are 
forced to cut more trees of lesser size und those that 
are covered pretty much all the way up the trunks with 
branches. They are real white pine, but the greater 
number of knots makes the lumber less desirable. Of 
course there is still being cut the fine, clear lumber, 
but modern operators take all the trees where early 
operators left the shorter, isolated, knotty ones. 

A visit to the mill and factory of the Brown-Mitcheson 
Co. disclosed a big lumber yard filled with piles of 
shorts. Winter weather was upon the city, and the 
streets, buildings and lumber piles were covered with 
Christmas white. A. L. Washburn, the mill superin- 
tendent, told me there were about 125 men employed in 
the plant, and that that number was smaller than the 
usual force. During the winter it is necessary to lay off 
a number of men. Mr. Washburn did not seem much 
impressed with the retailing opportunities of the town 
in relation to his firm’s business. He was much more 
interested in the making of boxes. Asa matter of fact 
there has not been as much activity in the house build- 
ing line in Marinette as in Menominee during the last 
year. There has been quite a bit of building of one 
kind or another, and the coming season will see a good 
deal more; but Menominee has been much the busier of 
the two. 

Marinette had a bad time last summer with what 
amounted almost to a general strike. A number of fac- 
tories, including the Brown-Mitcheson, were idle for 
quite a while before an adjustment could be made. The 
three paper mills were included, but they succeeded in 
getting squarred away comparatively quickly. The 
price of paper was an inducement to yield certain points, 
and by reason of the installation of improved machinery 
and by increasing the general capacity several times 
over what it had been certain economies were effected 
that justified a raise of wages. These mills are work- 
ing to full eapacity and are putting out three or four 
times as much paper as they used to. 

‘‘Everything has gone up in price except what we 
have to sell,’’? Mr. Washburn mused gloomily. ‘‘ Wages 
are higher, raw material is higher; but if we try to get 
a nickel more for our boxes you ought to hear the buy- 
ers yell. However, box prices are stiffening a little, and 
they’d better. We’ve put in a sawmill of our own 
to cut some of the stock we’ll use. Some of this cut 
will be sold at retail if there is a demand for it. We’re 
fixed to handle retail business, and you see we have a 
big sign board out in the yard advertising that fact. 
But we don’t count on it much in the bulk of the year’s 
business, ’? 

From the mill and yard office I went over to Hall 
Avenue and found the city office. There I met George 
A. Mitcheson, the secretary and treasurer, When I 
mentioned the Realm Mr. Mitcheson made haste to say 
that he didn’t count heavily on retailing. Then I in 
equal haste broke in and generalized about what Mr. 
Washburn had told me. Mr. Mitcheson looked a little 
surprised that I should know so much about’ conditions 
in Marinette, but he agreed that I had it right. This 
little matter of passing off some other fellow’s knowl- 
—_ as our own is one of the things we inkslingers do 
best. 

“‘Retailing has to be rather incidental with us and 
with all the other Marinette concerns on account of lo- 
cal conditions,’’? Mr. Mitcheson said. ‘‘If we wanted 
to do extensive retailing we’d go to a retailing country. 
It is quite likely that in the course of a few years 
Marinette will be good in a retailing way. Of course 
there is much lumber sold at retail now, but it is mixed 
up with other business, and at the real retailing country 
is the farming sections of the middle West and the cities 
and other places far enough removed from lumber pro- 
duction so that the selling of house bills ean be an inde- 
pendent business. 

‘Boxes come first with us. Prices have been low, 
but they are yielding a little now; and as a matter of 
fact they had to yield. The cost of raw material has 
advanced fully 30 percent, and the profit on boxes never 
was great enough to allow of much of an advance in 
materials. We consider careful buying of materials to 
be our best asset in the meeting of competition. We 
have always stayed close to the bark. But low grade 
































“Induce Congress and us to give it a trial’ 


stock seems to be pretty well cleaned up in this part 
of the country.’’ 


The Effect of Peace on Price Movements 


I asked Mr. Mitcheson what he thought would be the 
direction of price movements after the war. A number 
of men with whom I have talked are looking to see 
prices advance when the German merchant mafine is 
freed and the export of lumber begins again. This sur- 
plus that has always gone into exports and that now has 
to be absorbed at home, they think, has been the thing 
that has forced lumber prices down. Then, these people 
say, when exports begin again the price will rise. I 
asked Mr. Mitcheson what he thought of this prophecy. 

“*Tt is quite possible,’’ he said. ‘‘If other conditions 
remained the same there is small doubt that prices 
would stiffen. But we have no way of knowing that 
other conditions will remain the same. If there is an 
industrial depression the home demand may fall off, and 
this home demand is much more important than for- 
eign demand. It is much larger. We know from ex- 
perience how quickly depression can make lumber de- 
mand fall to pieces. 

‘““There is one way in which we look for the close of 
the war to benefit the box business. It is likely to 
cause an increase in the price of fiber products, and this 
will relieve some of the competition between wooden 
boxes and fiber cases. The cheapness of the latter has 
led some shippers to attempt to use them instead of 
boxes for purposes for which they were not at all fitted. 
This unsatisfactory competition is likely to be lessened 
if not ended by the change of condition in the market 
which is likely to follow the closing of the war. This 
competition with all sorts of substitutes is a thing that 
has to be considered when a person is guessing about 
prices. ‘There is a decided limit to the increase of lum- 
ber prices. If they go above a certain point the sub- 
stitutes begin getting in their work. We may say that 
substitutes are not as good as lumber, but that is too 
general a statement. Some, and indeed many, of the 
substitutes can be made to take the place of lumber 
quite satisfactorily, and one of the large advantages 
upon which lumbermen must rely is the low price at 
which they can sell their stuff. If this talking point is 
gone sales begin to fall off, and then the operation of 
the law of supply and demand begins to force the price 
down again. So it is not possible to talk about lumber 
prices on a basis of what may happen within the indus- 
try itself. There are conceivable situations in which if 
it were not for these outside influences the price of lum- 
ber might go very high indeed. But we know it can 
not do that until other conditions make the price of the 
so called substitutes go to a high figure also.’’ 

Francis A, Brown, the president of the company, 
wears a terrifying pair of spectacles calculated to 
stampede a timid soul, but back of the glasses is a 
friendly, humorous man whom a stranger warms up to 
immediately. When he learned that I came from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he began recalling the old days 
when he was well acquainted with its staff, and he began 
telling me anecdotes of Mr. Defebaugh, Mr. Judson, 
Mr. Bronson and some of the other giants of those 
days. 

‘“That was the time of romance in the lumber busi- 
ness,’’ he said. ‘‘In those days trees were plenty, but 
owning timber didn’t mean much. The only way to 
realize on the ownership of timber was to cut it into 
lumber, and that meant work and adventure and inven- 
tiveness. Men wanted production knowledge, and they 
exchanged experiences and valuable tips on logging and 
sawing thru the columns of the paper. At the present 
time it seems that the most interesting thing to lum- 
bermen of all kinds is information on merchandising in- 
stead of production.’’ 


The Improvement of Merchandising 


This, I would guess from general observation, is a 
true estimate of the trend of interest in lumbering. 
Production is as important as it ever was. Logging and 
milling are probably at a much higher state of efficiency 
than ever before, tho, as is frequently said, the higher 
wages paid to labor and the shorter hours and the higher 
valuation of standing timber have offset this saving in 
the lump cost of operation. But logging and sawing 


. 


have been brought to an approximate state of perfec- 
tion. While improvements are being made they ‘are 
fewer and relatively less important than the improve- 
ments that are being made in merchandising. The 
great field of merchandising is so tremendous and so 
involved that it is hard to get any notion of it as a 
whole without losing sight of the importance and sig- 
nificance of each of the detailed parts of the operation. 
The problem of getting the right kind of lumber to the 
right consumer at the least possible cost and duplication 
ot effort is the one that seems to be getting great at- 
tention and the solution of which is bringing the great- 
est returns in these days. For instance, 1 pick this 
paragraph at random from one of the recognized busi- 
ness magazines: 

‘*Constructive competition is not an impractical 
dream. The principle of eliminating duplication of ef- 
fort and merging competitive interests into codperation 
in creating more markets, and hence providing tor trade 
expansion without destroying the element of rivalry, is 
sound practice.’’ 

That paragraph could scarcely have been written 
twenty-five years ago, or if it had been it could scarcely 
have been printed in a magazine with an ambition to be 
considered a sound leader of business. It indicates one 
of the ramifications of the new effort in merchandising, 
an effort to dispose of as many goods as the market can 
be made to assimilate to its own advantage and to dis- 
pose of them at the least possible cost. ‘his effort is 
unportant and timely, and it is made possible by a 
sound foundation of etlicient production. 

‘*Any man’s guess is as good as another’s about the 
future of lumber,’’ Mr. Brown continued, ‘‘ but there is 
one thing we can be reasonably sure of in guessing 
about a rising price. If exporting or any other activity 
following the close of the war makes prices rise sharply 
there will be an immediate increase in production all 
over the country until the market will be forced down. 
it always happens that way. If those people who talk 
about a lumber trust really were open minded about the 
matter this one thing would be enough to convince them 
that such a trust did not exist. A combination which 
would allow such matters as were under its immediate 
control to demoralize the market would be too stupid 
for words. A control of production would be one of 
the first things such a combination would aim at in order 
that it could in large measure regulate the price. And 
every day experience shows that such control does not 
exist. 


Our lawmakers got so hot over the admittedly evil 
practice of combinations in the palmy days of corpora- 
tion sinfulness that they have been afraid or otherwise 
unwilling to admit that any good can come out of com- 
bination. There is some indication that they may be 
willing to modify their views in so far as foreign trade 
is concerned, but so far their efforts have been of a 
negative character. We need some genius of a con- 
structive and persuasive turn who can fix up a system 
of codperative effort in this field. Lumbering is never 
far from demoralization over the ground and lofty 
tumbling that prices are so adept at pulling off. It is 
not good for the business nor for the public that this 
condition should prevail. A man or a company makes 
an investment in machinery and standing timber and 
assembles an experienced crew. Then prices ooze down 
so low you can’t detect them with a blotting paper. 
There is nothing to do but to lay off the men and gnaw 
finger nails while interest eats the investment up. Comes 
a sudden boost in price, and it’s a scramble for men, 
and the saws run twenty-four hours a day in the hope 
of grabbing something while the grabbing is good. This 
unsettling condition is bad all around, and the public 
in the long run has to pay the bill. Clearly we need 
an organizing genius who can make a workable plan and 
then induce Congress and us to give it a trial. Doing 
the inducing would not be the small part of the job. 





TRUCK MAKES GOOD RECORD IN MUNICIPAL WORK 


FRANKLIN, Pa., Jan. 16.—Quality pays in the pur- 
chasing of a motor truck as well as in all other things. 
The lumbermen that are being steadily converted to the 
need of motor delivery of lumber naturally appreciate 
the advantages of purchasing a truck that will give the 
greatest service with the least maintenance costs. Conse- 
quently the trucks manufactured by the O. Armleder Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, are meeting with a good reception 
from the lumbermen. The following instance of the serv- 
ice furnished by the Armleder truck is not directly con- 
nected with the lumber business, but it furnished such an 
excellent example of the quality of service that the truck 
renders that it is of interest to all lumbermen. The city 
of Franklin, Pa., purchased a 2-ton Armleder and put it 
in active service July 3, 1916. Aside from the time con- 
sumed in making minor adjustments and in inspection, 
it has shown no loss of time, a feature that shows up 
especially well when compared to the lost time attribut- 
able to the use of horses in the same class of work. The 
truck worked at hauling a street sweeper and at gather- 
ing up the sweepings. It also hauled a scraper in grad- 
ing dirt streets. All of this work required much running 
in low gear and a great many stops with the engine run- 
ning, but in spite of these conditions, tending to increase 
the consumption of gasoline, the cost of operations for 
3,296 miles figures out at 9 cents a mile. Truck costs 
amounted to $265, depreciation and interest was placed 
at $200, making the total truck expense $465. With this 
expenditure the truck did a great deal more work than 
had been accomplished by two teams the previous year 
at an expense of $614.92. Naturally the ‘‘city fathers’? 
are speaking of the Armleder truck in terms of the high- 
est praise and commendation for its dependability and 
ability to meet all trucking conditions. 
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My Dear BREWSTER: 


When I wrote to you the other night I had a fear 
that I was being too abrupt and that you would balk 
at some of the statements I made, so it doesn’t surprise 
me a great deal to know that you still think ‘‘scien- 
tific management’’ is the tool of the big corporations 
and has no place in the small retail plant. To be sure, 
a retail business of moderate size such as yours must be 
run by common sense and practice; but so ‘must the big- 
gest business that flourishes in this country of big busi- 
nesses. Dig back into your high school Latin until you 
locate the root of that word ‘‘scientific.’’ I can hear 
you say that it comes from the word meaning ‘‘to 
know.’’ Exactly. When the old Romans wanted to 
tell each other that they knew something they used 
the grandfather of our word scientific. Well, that’s 
about the gist of the matter. If you are a scientific 
manager you know what you are doing, and a man who 
knows what he is doing and why he is doing it gen- 
erally isn’t much of a fool. Very often he has a lot 
of common sense; and it is a fair guess that it was 
his common sense that led him to want exact knowl- 
edge. We associate the word ‘‘scientific’’ so much 
with test tubes and microscopes and galvanometers and 
the rest of the mysterious tackle of the laboratories 
that it seems far removed from business. And when 
it does strike the big factories we hear it coupled up 
with stop watches and motion studies and a lot of other 
things we don’t know how to use. I reckon you 
wouldn’t need a split-second stop watch to hold on 
Old Joe when you tell him to poke up the fire. A Big 
Ben with an extra loud alarm to startle the old man 
into activity would be more desirable. But even if 
we don’t use all the methods 
of the great factories, we 
can know our business thor- 
oly and handle it accord- 
ingly, and that is scientific 
management. 

When we retailers talk 
about competition we are 
apt to mean a_ different 
thing from what the corpor- 
ation manager has in mind 
when he talks about it. We 
think of a fellow retailer 
who handles his _ business 
about as we do, no better . 
and no worse, but who is | 
willing to take ‘a smaller 
profit than we like to 
take. He cuts the price 
but makes no change in the ~ 














conduct of the business. “ne things they ask for are 
It is a price reduction not in stock” 
that comes out of the 


man. But the competition that the corporation man- 
ager is afraid of is less personal. A rival manager has 
been able to cut out some waste or to improve some 
process or to cheapen nandling. He makes as wide a 
profit as before but sells at a lower price or offers 
an additional valuable service. That is something con- 
tributed by scientific management. The retailing of 
lumber will encounter more and more of this imper- 
sonal competition, and the wisdom of a sensible scien- 
tific management will become more and more apparent. 
The advantage of location and of being in personal 
contact, with customers is good, but it is not enough in 
itself. A retailer can’t afford to be slipshod in any 
curable particular. He must be pushing for efficiency. 
He must cut out the dead wood. He must make every 
stroke of work and every cent of investment count. 


Standardizing Stock Makes Capital Work 


[ said a little last time about standardizing stock, but 
if I remember rightly we talked about it mostly from 
the office end. Suppose we go out into the yard and 
talk about it a little more. Standardizing stock means 
making capital work to full capacity. It ought to be a 
retailer’s aim to make every dollar a working dollar. 
This sounds commonplace, I suppose, for everybody has 
the idea that money should work even if its owner 
loafs. But it is evident that a good many retailers 
haven’t gotten much of a hold on the idea or at least 
haven’t put it in service, for they have thousands in- 
vested in stock that moves so slowly you don’t know 
whether it’s going or coming. 

The ideal in standardizing stock is easily stated but 
not so easily reached. Stock ought to be large and 
varied enough to care for the trade, with a margin 
of safety added, and no larger. Even the most care- 
ful managers let their stock depart from this standard 
at times, but they soon correct the variation. It is 
the slipshod manager who constantly carries too little 
or too much. So in your effort to get your stuff just 
right don’t depend on a ‘‘hunch.’’ Keep an accurate 
and tabulated record of turn-over. 

You must not in your ambition to make your 
capital all an earning investment reduce your stock 
to so low a volume that it may be running out at 
times. There are a number of ways of knocking a busi- 
ness on the head, but not many will stun it more quickly 
than the habit of telling customers that the things they 
ask for are not in stock. A man will send to a mail 
order house and wait two weeks or two months for his 
merchandise, but he will not wait two minutes on a re- 
tailer. He’s right about it, too; for prompt service is 
one of the things he buys from the local man. 


A good many of us when we get scorched by the fire 
of too little stock rush to the other extreme and carry 
big stocks of every kind of building material that 
possibly could be called for. One of the yards in 
Graymeadows has done that, as you know. Agnew 
started with very little money and for some years suf- 
fered the embarrassment of having his staples run out 
at the wrong time, so when he did get ahead a little 
he began carrying more than he needed. He has long 
advertised that if it is made of wood he has it in 
stock. And while this slogan has undoubtedly gotten 
him some business he doesn’t seem to get ahead. He 
needs new sheds; but he can’t seem to save up enough 
money to build them, and the banks don’t extend him 
credit. This seemed queer to me, so when I was there 
last time I tried without being too prying to find out 
the reason. Part of his difficulty, I think, springs from 
his business policy. He is a little too easy with men 
who owe him, and he doesn’t seem able to make capital 
out of this good nature. Sometimes a man can at- 
tract enough extra business by his jovial, happy-go- 
lucky methods to offset at least part of the losses they 
must bring him. But after looking around for a time 
and talking to him I began to believe he wasn’t han- 
dling his lumber in the right way. He was carrying 
odd stuff in his lumber and mill work stocks that I am 
convinced will stay in his yard for years without find- 
ing a customer. 

Siding is a pretty good indicator of a man’s skill 
in guessing at and shaping demand. If you find that 
he carries a couple of patterns in a couple of grades 
and satisfies his trade with these you may be fairly 
sure that he has gotten his investment in these items 
down to a money-making basis. And it is an equally 
good guess that if he has his siding right he will 
have the rest of the stock pretty well groomed down. 
Agnew had seven patterns of drop siding, most of 
them in two grades, and he carried bevel siding in red 
cedar, poplar and white pine. A man doesn’t have to 
be very smart to make out that this is losing him 
money. Every time a man carries an unnecessary 
duplication of stock he cuts his profits annually by an 
amount equal to 6 percent of the sum invested in the 
duplication. You don’t see that? It’s this way: 
Carrying an unnecessary duplication does not increase 
trade in the least; so in spite of the extra investment 
there is the same income. The extra money, in other 
words, brings in no money at all, and money is worth 
6 percent loaned out. But the loss really is greater 
than 6 percent, for your capital, if it is working for 
you in the business, ought to be earning you more than 
that; and you also have the labor of handling the dead 
stock and the loss that comes thru deterioration. 

I noticed that Agnew had some trade in his odd 
stuff, but it did not seem large enough to make possible 
his handling of it on a money making basis. I asked 
him about it, and he confessed that if the profit on 


all these odds and ends was footed up it would hardly - 


pay for its share of overhead expense. But he con- 
sidered the loss as worth while as a matter of adver- 
tising. Now department store people have estimated 
the value of a visit of a new customer to their stores 
as being worth a definite amount of money to them. 
But a department store and a lumber yard are two 
different things. A customer in a department store is 
likely to buy something because she happened to see 
it on a counter, and the fine appearance of the store 
is likely to plant a desire in her mind to come again. 
It is true that a man may buy something in a lumber 
yard because he happened to see it, but the main reli- 
ance of the lumber retailer is something different; 
namely, service. So, while it is well to keep the yard 
looking good and the stock pretty well displayed, if a 
man wants to spend money in advertising he would 
better spend it on something that calls attention par- 
ticularly to a valuable service. Probably Agnew has 
gained and kept customers who came to him for some 
odd stuff, but a builder told me that people as a gen- 
eral thing went to him for this odd stuff on which he 
made no profit and then bought regular stock in the 
other yards. If this is true Agnew is consenting to 
bear the losses of the other yards in Graymeadows 
without receiving a commensurate gain. 

It may not be fair or kind to hold him up as a hor- 
rible example, but I want to mention another thing 
I saw while in his yard. A farmer came in and asked 
for a 2-foot board. Agnew led the way to a dark 
corner of the shed and pulled out a 1x24. It fell in 
two. So did the second. In fact the whole pile had 
rotted to pieces. This was due in part to Agnew’s 
carelessness about piling and ventilation and keeping 
the sheds clean, but it could hardly have happened in 
a yard where even a reasonable account was kept of 
stock. The condition of the pile would have been 
noticed in time to save it. 

If a farmer is feeding a drove of cattle for market 
and doesn’t think the price is high enough he keeps 
them a little longer, and they go right on growing. 
Keeping makes the steers worth more money; but it 
makes lumber worth less. If lumber that should be 
turned every three months is kept two years it ought 
to carry a net profit eight times as large; but in reality 
the owner will be glad to take less than normal profit 
in order to be rid of the stuff. To add unnecessarily to 
the number of these slow movers is my idea of giving 
the competitors part of the trade. If a decent profit 
can’t be made on one item the other items have to 
carry that much wider a margin; and high prices, by 


themselves, are not apt to make your business grow 
in volume. 

Don’t mistake me in this matter. It will be neces- 
sary for you to add new lines at times, but this should 
be done after a careful analysis of the neighborhood 
and a careful estimate of the need and the selling 
possibilities of the new line. A study of the com- 
munity will show you which desires are mere whims 
that people can be educated away from and which 
are real desires that have to be respected in your 
stock keeping. The desire for a certain pattern of 
drop siding most likely is a whim; but the liking for 
white pine, for instance, probably is not. In this 
connection it is well to be careful’ how you conduct 
this education of the public. “Even tho you can con- 
vince a man that he can use the thing you have as 
well as the thing he asked for and that you didn’t 
have there is a danger that he will not like this treat- 
ment and will go to your competitor the next time. 
It is easier to lead a man up to the thing you want 
him to have than to beat him away from the thing you 
don’t want him to have. Here is where advertising 
will help you earry the fight to the other fellow. If 
you direct a man’s attention in the first place to some- 
thing you have for sale he will not think about other 
things, and he will feel good about it. But if you have 
to argue him away from something that he already has 
set his heart on there is a danger that he will not 
like it, 

Standardized Labor Also Important 

But standardized stock is not the only economy pos- 
sible out in the yard. Standardized labor is equally 
important. I think some other time I’ll tell you about 
a few ideas I have on the subject of handling help. 
This time I’m going to mention just a few things about 
using labor efficiently, planning the grounds for con- 
venience, and giving men the right equipment to work 
with. 

Your father used to be known among his conserva- 
tive dealer friends as a labor-saving crank. He had 
no patience with a man who worked at a disadvantage. 
He would say that in his grandfather’s time it was 
all right to cut wheat with a sickle, for that was the 
most efficient method known; but that he had no use 
for sickle men in these days of self-binders. Preston 
used to say he wasn’t anxious to save work for his 
men, for he paid them wages and expected them to 
earn their money. Your father would tell him that a 
man who worked easily would get more done than a 
man who worked at a disadvantage, but Preston would 
answer that he had to keep about as many men any- 
way, and he didn’t care to have them lying around. 
~ Your father’s men didn’t 
lie around much, and a 
comparison of his and Pres- 
ton’s yard would have 
shown which was the better 
kept. Your father used 
the clearing-up work as a 
filler in, but he organized 
things so well that he never 
had to make work to keep 
the men busy, and they al- 
ways got all the necessary 
work done. Preston was 
always driving his men, 
and still they couldn’t seem 
to keep things done. The 
weeds were never cut nor 
the litter cleared up ner 
the yard graded. He lost 
thousands of dollars’ worth 
of stock thru the infection 
of dry rot and the other 
: lumber diseases that lurk 
in trash and dirt. He couldn’t keep good men, and 
had he tried he couldn’t have trained the bad ones 
into an efficient yard machine. 

I am not going to talk much about yard locations 
or shed designing. Your location is already chosen 
and your sheds built. It is much more efficient to be 
on a railroad siding, and your father proved that it 
was a paying investment for him to get the siding put 
into the yard, tho it did cost him a sobering price. 
The designing of sheds seems to have advanced further 
among retailers than have the new doctrines of business 
efficiency. Your sheds are well ventilated and well 
drained, and these are cardinal principles in shed con- 
struction. If you wanted to build a new shed you 
would study technical articles on that subject. How- 
ever, there are two or three things I want just to 
mention. When you build again don’t make the main 
shed so high. Your father built in the days when very 
little was known about shed construction, and it 
seemed a great waste to build so much roof when by 
putting in three or four decks a person could save that 
much. It is possible to store stuff on the third or 
fourth deck, but it isn’t advisable. Handling costs 
go up with the lumber, and in spite of all I have said 
about knowing stock the fact remains that you know 
it better if it is down where you can see it rather 
easily. 

Don’t make the alleys so narrow. They were made 
narrow in the old days for the same reason of econo- 
mizing in roof. But you have ground enough, and in- 
terest on the roof investment won’t be as great as 
labor costs and dissatisfaction with narrow alleys. Did 
you ever sce a man trying to get long stock out of a 
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bin fronted by a narrow alley? I know a Sunday 
school superintendent who says he is the only man it 
his church who can put up a stove pipe without swear- 
ing. A man may get out a long 2x6 thru a narrow 
alley without swearing, but he can’t keep from wasting 
time and energy. A wide alley is a splendid place to 
shelter wagons until a rain is over; and if it is necessary 
to pile stock in an alley it can be laid down in the 
center of a wide one without interfering with the 
removal of stock that is to be sent out to a job. 

Every dealer has his stock arranged in rotation in 
order to find it easily, and he arranges it in such an 
order that a wagon that is to carry out a mixed load 
can make a circuit of the yard and come out properly 
loaded without doubling back. 

When it is possible there ought to be two small bins 
for each size of stock in each grade. Lumber that is 
carried in large amounts. and that is stored in large 
bins, say from 10 to 16 feet wide, can be piled with a 
division in the center of the pile. The stock that goes 
out is taken from one side until that half is gone. 
Then new stock is placed in this side, and sales are 
made from the other. This will insure that no old 
stock will gather at the bottom of the bins, and this 
is accomplished without any additional labor. No- 
body wants to buy old, blackened stock, and customers 
will not feel good if they have to take it. 

But if labor is to be made efficient the men must 
have good tools to work with. Working tackle often 
makes the difference between a good and a poor day’s 
work. A man may be willing, but without tools he 
will be up against it. For instance, you will want piles 
with even ends. If the men have to even up the board 
by hand they will work slowly. <A piling board can be 
made of a piece of 2x12 with iron brackets that will 
clamp around the posts between the bins and can be 
tightened with hand nuts. The advantage of this over 
other piling boards is that it is rigid and at the same 





time can be moved quickly. You understand how it 
works. The upper edge of the plank is higher than 
the pile; a board is shoved up to the man who is 
building the pile; he drags it over, pushes the end 
against the plank and lets go. The board is in place. 

Those large bins are hard to get at when full, and 
for this purpose you will need portable platforms. I 
have seen several, but the one that seemed to give the 
best satisfaction is built like a stepladder. It is wider 
and stronger and has wheels mounted on the hind legs. 
The steps can be picked up and the whole machine 
pushed around as easily as tho it were a wheelbarrow. 

Loading wagons will save the time of the delivery 
teams. They are more valuable when used in connec- 
tion with a truck, for it is as cheap and convenient to 
have extra wagons that can be loaded while the teams 
are out as it is to use a loading wagon. The latter, 
however, sometimes is used both with trucks and with 
teams. It has a roller at the rear end, and this roller 
is held by a ratchet. A piece of gaspipe is laid across 
the bed two-thirds of the way to the front, and the 
load it put on. Then the truck or wagon that is to do 
the actual hauling is backed up to it and the load is 
rolled endways on to the other vehicle. The latter 
must be similarly equipped with a roller. 

Electricity is coming into use in retail yards and is 
used to pull cranes and conveyers more commonly than 
for any other service. I have seen a portable saw 
pulled by a motor that got its current thru a long cable 
attached to one of a number of sockets around the 
yard, but this is most useful in those yards that get 
in log-run shipments that need a good deal of trim- 
ming. Probably the first use you will have for elec- 
trical equipment will be for yard telephones. They 
will save your yard men a good many steps and conse- 
quently much of the time you are paying for. 

Of course you know that this doesn’t exhaust the list 
of yard conveniences. I don’t intend it to be more 











than suggestive. When you get going and can find 
time you will do well to make a thoro study of the yard 
methods and practices. Standardizing the work means 
merely finding the best ways of doing things. Motion 
study in the big factories does not have for its purpose 
making the men work harder, as some of them think. 
It is merely finding the easiest way of doing things. 
A man who works easily gets more done, of course. 
You can’t make much use of motion studies, but you 
can determine on the best ways of doing things, and 
then you can teach the men those ways. 

Another thing I want to mention is the matter of fire 
protection. Of course no lumber yard is fireproof, for 
lumber doesn’t happen to be that kind of stuff. But 
there can be some protection, and insurance companies 
recognize this fact.by giving lower rates to yards that 
are isolated, that have fire plugs and sprinkling sys- 
tems, and that are protected by fire walls. Of course 
you will carry insurance, but a fire is a demoralizer 
of trade even if the insurance covers the loss, and cer- 
tainly the lumber that is burned is gone for keeps. So 
I’d suggest that you put some hydrants and hose 
around the place and have a fire drill once in a while. 
It is several times easier and better to learn how to 
fight fire before it happens than to take lessons while 
it is going on. I know you’ll keep the trash cleared 
up, and a clean yard is in less danger than a littered 
one. A high fence will keep Weary Willie from bed- 
ding down behind a pile for a smoke. 

Write me how the battle goes, and don’t take either 
yourself or these letters of mine too seriously. I’m 
counting on your intelligence and common sense to win 
the fight more than I am on any advice anybody may 
give you. Sincerely, 

THE REALM. 


[This is the fourth of the series of “Letters to a Retailer.” 
The fifth will appear Feb. 3.—EpIToR.] 
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HAVE YOU A LITTLE TRADEMARK IN YOUR 
SHEDS? 
MALVERN, ARK. 

Merely as an indication of which way the wind is blow- 
ing in this matter of trademarked lumber it may be worth 
while to chronicle two dialogs that took place within 
the sacred precincts of an Arkansas retail yard. The first 
passage of words occurred several weeks before the other, 
but the speakers in both cases were identical and entirely 
frank with each other, so that something must have tran- 
spired between talks. 

“*T understand you have another yard in town,’’ re- 
marked the salesman for one of the ‘volume only’ saw- 
mills. 

‘*Uh-huh.’’ This from the unenthusiastie retailer who 
had been the only frog in his particular puddle. 

“‘What kind of an outfit is it?’’ 

‘*Oh, I haven’t any kick on ’em. They’re good fel- 
lers, and old lumbermen. We’ll get along all right.’’ 

“*Reckon there’ll be business enough for both of you? 
Ought to be in a town this size.’’ 

“*No, I don’t reckon there will be, even if times stay 
good like they are now. Don’t see why they wanted to 
come butting into this place. With their experience and 
all they ought to be in a bigger town. But I guess that’s 
just the reason. They’re grabbing onto some foxy new 
ideas for’ the retail business, and I suppose they wanted 
to try them out on a small town before putting a lot of 
money into such stock.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, new ideas and such stock?’’ 

‘*Haven’t you been down to their place yet?’’ 

‘*No; sure I haven’t. Don’t even know where it’s lo- 
cated yet.’? 

‘Well, I was down that way yesterday while they were 
going into a car of common stock. And do you know, 
every darned piece of that stuff is marked with a dinky 
little dewdab of a trademark. Common lumber, mind 
you, and trademarked. I suppose there is a printed 
guaranty goes with every package, telling you that if it 
don’t wear six months you can bring it back and get a 
new one. And they told me that they ’ve bought practically 
every item of their new stock from one of those trade- 
marking mills. What do you know about that?’’ 

‘‘Lumber is lumber,’’ announced the volume man, 
‘fand any amount of stencils and stickers ain’t going to 
change it a doggone bit. They’ll advertise in the papers, 
and folks will wonder what it’s all about, and then when 
they need lumber they’ll come to your place just like 
they ’ve always done. This trademarking is nothing more 
than a scheme to get a bigger price for stuff that ain’t a 
bit better than my mills are cutting, but which the other 
fellers can not produce as cheap as our folks can. Fur- 
thermore I prophesy that in six months you’ll have to go 
over there and buy up the stock they have left so that 
they can get out of town on wheels instead of afoot.’’ 

“*Tt sure does sound kind of fishy. What concession did 
you say you’re making on No, 2 dimension??? 

We may be safe in assuming that the retailer was in 
need of quite a bit of stock on that day, so the volume-only 
man went away quite satisfied, and not at all downcast 
because his later call upon the new yard did not awaken 
any interest among its owners in his stock. And the next 
time he called, the retailer was away at some convention 
outside the lumber line. But after another interval of a 
few weeks he came again and this time found his old eus- 
tomer out in the shed looking things over. 

After the ‘‘howdies’’ were said and all the prelimi- 


naries gone thru with, including the latest Ford story, 
they sat down on a low stack and the salesman pulled 
out his utensils. 

‘¢Well, I suppose the new yard folks have gone out of 
business by now.’’ 

‘“What makes you think so?’’ 

‘“Why, you haven’t sent an order into our office since 
I was here last, altho I missed seeing you one trip. So I 
supposed you’d probably bought their stock and closed 
them out.’’ 

‘«Say, come up here to the front of the shed. I want 
to show you something.’’ They stopped before a stack of 
dimension, and the yardman pointed while he questioned. 

‘*My friend, do you notice anything strange about that 
stack??? 

‘Well, it’s a doggone funny place to store dimension. 
But I don’t know tho, the light here makes it look mighty 
bright.’’ 

‘¢That’s just why it is here, because it is bright. Pull 
out a piece.’’ 

‘Well, I swear, just as I thought. You had to take 
that stock down yonder. Trademarked as sure as shooting. 
What did you have to give them for it?’’ 

‘*Say, if you think my competitors are out of business 
you ought to go down there where they hang out. I 
didn’t buy this from them, but I bought it because of 
them. Let me tell you something. That stock doesn’t 
cost by a durned few cents more than your dimension, and 
it’s kiln dried, and surfaced four sides to side-and-edge 
standard, and our people here in town and out in the 
country are just naturally eating it up.’’ 

‘¢That doesn’t spell a thing. Nota thing. Why, any 
durned mill can run a few cars of dimension thru the kilns 
and store it under cover if they think it will bring them 
a good new customer like you. And then they slap their 
dinky mark on it and charge you two prices, and byembye 
they think they ’ve got you cinched and begin to give you 
plain stock without any of this fancy work. Then where’ll 
you be with the folks who’ve been reading your ads in the 
weekly??? 

‘*Say, let me tell you something. The folks I bought 
this stuff from haven’t got an open yard on their plant. 
Everything goes under cover. But that isn’t all there is 
to it. These trademarked items are guaranteed. Sizes, 
mill work, grades and all. And that idea of putting out 
dimension four sides to the old side-and-edge standard 
is the biggest drawing card with my trade just now. They 
don’t have to kiln dry the stock to do that, you know. 
Another thing they claim to do is to give me just what I 
need for different purposes. When I want soft finish I 
get it, and not full of hard pitch, and when I want tim- 
bers I get the sort of stuff that ought to go into timbers 
instead of any old thing they saw up that’s big enough 
to make them out of. I confess I haven’t tried them out 
very much yet, but there’s their trademark, and they’re 
bound to live up to it or lose my business.’’ 

‘*Well, for an oldtimer you talk mighty strange. I 
guess I’ll have to get down to brass tacks and talk price 
to you. There’s the place where I’ve got them skinned. 
Quality considered I’ve got them skinned down to the 
toenails on price. You’ve been buying of me now for a 
long time, and you know I can beat them all on price. 
Now ean’t I?” 

‘¢There are certain items that you and I still can get 
along fine on, my friend. But just now I’m buying on 
quality more than on price and that dinky little mark 
you see is the guaranty. I’m bound to give this thing a 


fair trial. If I don’t I’ll be the one to go out of business, 
for the other fellows are going strong and I’ve been here 
too long to let them beat me out. Whenever there’s any- 
thing I need that you can handle I’ll give it to you, for 
old time’s sake. But today I’m out of the market.’’ 

‘¢Well, I know you well enough to take your ‘no’ for 
final, but I’ll be back in a short time, and then I know 
you’ll be needing us bad.’’ 


The salesman got to the doorway, and then turned back 
to the yardman. ‘‘Old timer, I’m a mighty small cog in 
our big sales machine, but I’ll bet you a hat that inside 
of six months our people will have a trademark that’ll 
make that thing look like a chicken track on a No. 4 
board.’’ J. B. Woops. 





A WORD TO THE RETAIL SALESMAN 
Fuint, MIicH. 

Having read a number of the salesmanship articles, 
most of which pertained to the wholesale man, I would 
like to add a few for the benefit of the retail salesman. 

A retail salesman should know lumber and its uses, as 
well as how and where it can be used to the best advan- 
tage. Many of his sales being made to customers who 
have no real knowledge of the different kinds and grades 
of lumber, he must be able to tell such customers just 
what they require for the use which they wish to put 
it to, not trying to sell them clear lumber when they 
could use No. 2, or sell No. 2 when they should have 
clear. Such errors are sure to cause dissatisfaction and 
thereby the loss of customers; because they are sure 
eventually to discover the difference and then they 
will become a walking advertisement against and not 
for you. 

Why are such errors made? Sometimes from lack of 
knowledge on the part of the salesman as to how and 
where the different kinds of lumber can be used to the 
best advantage and sometimes by trying to beat a 
competitor’s estimate by cutting the grade; but in 
either event he has lost more than he gained. 

Another customer will come in and ask for a certain 
kind of lumber for a certain use, and altho you know 
it is not proper for the use mentioned you sell it to 
him because he has asked for this certain lumber, when 
you should have advised him to the contrary; for he is 
sure to come back with: ‘‘I would think you would 
have known I could not use that lumber when I told 
you what I was going to use it for,’’ and it will be 
hard to convinee him that he is in the wrong altho he 
asked for the kind of lumber which you sold him. 

The same applies to a salesman where there is a mill, 
only more so; because he must not only know where the 
different kinds of lumber can be used but, also must 
know just how they can be used in the different parts 
of the construction of the buildings themselves. 

Different types of buildings require different con 
struction of frames ete., which the salesman must be 
able to explain to customers who do not know, and also 
be able to talk intelligently to the contractor and 
builder that does know about such things, because even 
they expect advice from the salesman as to which is the 
best way to build certain things. 

So, a good retail salesman must be able to give advice 
to those customers who do not know and to talk intel- 
ligently to those that do. He must not only know lum- 
ber and its uses but how and where it can be used to 
the best advantage. 

CHARLES W. SAFFELL, 
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PREDICTS MIGHTY COMMERCIAL STRUGGLE AFTER WAR 


Foreign Trade Expert Warns of Dangers Awaiting 
American Exporter—Fears Great Britain 





[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—‘‘ The prosperity of the 
United States today is not unlike that of a, manufacturer 
whose chief competitors are in the hands of a receiver.’’ 

This description of the situation was given the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative a day or two ago by 
one of the leading foreign trade exporters in the United 
States. Were it permissible to use his name he would be 
recognized immediately as an authority on export trade, 
because he is known thruout the whole commercial world, 
in the United States, South America and Europe. Not 
being allowed to name him, this report is as nearly in 
his own words as possible. 

For nearly three years, he says, Great Britain, France 
and Germany have had their shutters up so far as regu- 
lar business is concerned and have been devoting them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the business of war. Our Euro- 
pean competitors have left us practically a free hand in 
the trade of those parts of the world not engaged in war, 
and at the same time they have actually been sending 
their orders to this country for millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods every week. The unexampled prosperity which 
these orders have brought has blinded the American 
eyes to the dangers which await us after the close of the 
war 

Perhaps in six months, or perhaps in six years, but 
surely some time in the future, Germany, France and 
Great Britain will cease fighting and will resume their 
normal business of disposing of their products in com- 
petition with ours in all parts of the globe. It is gradu- 
ally dawning upon the American business men that it is 
time to take stack of the activities of our European com- 
petitors as they relate to trade after the war, and par- 
ticularly of our own abilities to meet their competition. 

It is quite apparent to any American who has visited 
Europe within the last two years that the nations of that 
continent do not propose to allow the United States to 
continue unmolested her present highly profitable ex- 
port trade. On all sides there is evidence of a coming 
trade war. England in particular is not so preoccupied 
with the war as not to be able to devote time and thought 
to the planning of a trade campaign to begin as soon as 
the war ends. 

‘‘War after the war,’’ is a common phrase in the 
mouths of English business men and in the columns of the 
British newspapers. The proposals of the Paris con- 
ference have been carefully studied in private by a strong 
committee appointed by the prime minister. Other com- 
mittees have been appointed by the British Board of 
Trade to study the position after the war of certain in- 
dustries, such as iron and steel, zinc, copper, lead, glass- 
ware, leather, tanning, cutlery, shipbuilding ete. Visit- 
ing statesmen from Britain’s self governing territories 
overseas were urging a policy that has for its rallying 
ery: ‘‘British trade for British men,’’ and for its ob- 
ject preference for the goods of the empire as against 
those of the enemy and neutral countries. The French 
newspapers carry articles by leading economists and 
statesmen describing the steps that should be taken in 
‘‘lia Lutte de Demain,’’—the battle of tomorrow. Ger- 
many and Austria are working out the details of a cen- 
tral European economic alliance. 

The reason why our European competitors are prepar- 
ing for an unprecedentedly bitter campaign for trade when 
peace comes is not far to seek. For two and a half years 
the Entente Allies have been compelled to buy from the 
United States enormous quantities of foodstuffs, raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods. They could not pay us 
for these imports with exports of their own manufac- 
tured goods because they were working night and day at 
home turning out articles of destruction. To settle this 
adverse trade balance they have been obliged to turn back 
to us stocks and bonds representing their accumulated 
savings for years. They also have had to send us several 
hundred millions of gold and they have even had to bor- 
row money from us. 

It is an axiom of international trade that goods are 
paid for with goods and eventually, in order to liquidate 
their indebtedness to the United States and to gain back 
their share of the gold which is the basis of future com- 
mercial expansion, the nations of Europe which have been 
buying from us to such a great extent must export huge 
quantities of goods to us until the balance is more nearly 
equalized. In order to have a larger surplus of goods to 
export the nations of Europe must either produce a good 
deal more than they have in the past or they must con- 
sume less than heretofore. Probably both of these fac- 
tors will operate. If working people can not increase 
their efficiency, they may have to work longer hours to 
increase their output. 

On the other hand the tax collector will require of each 
producer not less than one-fifth of his income to take care 
of the interest on the war debt and to accumulate a fund 
ultimately to extinguish the principal. This taxation 
will force a reduction in the consumption of goods neces- 
sary to comfort, to say nothing of luxury. In conse- 
quence our exports to Europe will decrease for some 
years. 

For some time after the war the normal exchange of 
goods between European nations will be seriously dis- 
turbed. The animosities created by the war will make 








it difficult for England and France to trade with Ger- 
many and Austria, and vice versa. These natural diffi- 
culties perhaps will be intensified by artificial restric- 
tions, such as tariff discriminations. The result will be 
that the combatants will have to cultivate even more 
assiduously than before the neutral markets of the world, 
particularly in the United States, Central and South 
America and the Far East. 

The United States will be an especially good market 
for England, France and Germany to sell goods in. Our 
abnormally large stock of gold has increased the prices 
of all commodities to an unusually high level. These 
high prices will attract European manufacturers. There 
are several Americans, experienced in the importing and 
exporting business, who already have started for England 
and France with the object of picking up some of the 
desirable foreign lines to import into the United States 
as soon as the war ends. Judge Gary, of the United 
States Steel Co., has said that the United States will be 
a good market to sell in and a poor market to buy in 
after the war ends. 

It may be argued that the more actively the nations of 
Europe manufacture goods for export the more of our 
raw materials they will require, and that they can not 
get along without our foodstuffs. The reply is that the 
United States has less and less of raw materials for ex- 
port every year because our own rapidly increasing man- 
ufacturing capacity tends to absorb all we can produce 
of cotton, ores, hides, timber and petroleum and the 
steady growth of our population reduces the surplus of 
grain and meat, fish and fruits. Another important 
point to bear in mind in this connection is that after the 
war ends, England will probably depend more and more 
upon Canada, Australia and New Zealand and less upon 
neutrals for food and raw materials. ; 

The truth is that we have reached a point where we 
need to call a halt while we make a calm and unpreju- 
diced survey of the present situation in Europe as it 
affects the position of trade when the war ends. We 
need to ask if the nations of Europe have learned any 
lessons from the war which they may apply to peace. 
Will thrift take the place of extravagance? Will economy 
take the place of wastefulness, efficiency of inefficiency, 
and will collective management take the place of indi- 
vidual effort in private industry? If the war brings 
about any or all of these changes, then America’s chances 
of successful competition will be greatly lessened. We 
need in the present situation to do what any business 
man would do were this an individual rather than a na- 
tional problem. We need to make up as carefully and 
as fairly as possible an inventory of the resources of our 
European competitors as they may exist at the close of 
the war. 





SALES OF NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—Henry S. Graves, head 
of the United States Forest Service, has approved a con- 
tract for the cutting by the Packard Logging Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., of 226,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
Olympic National Forest. The timber will be cut on 
the Duckabush and Fulton Creek areas. The con- 
tract is unusual to the extent that the Douglas fir in the 
Duckabush area will yield $1.25 a thousand feet to Uncle 
Sam, while that in the Fulton Creek area will bring $1.40 
a thousand feet. The bulk of the timber is Douglas fir. 
Red cedar and white pine within the areas to be lumbered 
sold at $2.50 a thousand feet and hemlock and white fir 
at 50 cents. 

Bids were opened yesterday on 1,100,000 feet of short- 
leaf pine on the Arkansas National Forest, minimum 
price $2.75 per 1,000 feet. The timber covers 1,500 
acres of the forest and is located five to six miles from 
Blue Mountain, Ark., on the Rock Island Railroad. Not 
all the data regarding this opening are yet available. 

The district forester at San Francisco has transmitted 
a proposal of the S. H. Chase Lumber Co., of San Jose, 
Cal., to eut 52,000,000 feet of yellow pine and Jeffery 
pine on the east side of the Mount Lassen National For- 
est, Cal. The yellow pine, if this proposal is accepted, 
would yield $3 per 1,000 feet. About three years ago 
the Southern Pacific Railway constructed a branch line 
thru the Suisan River valley, opening up this area. This 
is the first proposed large sale of timber since the trans- 
portation facilities went thru the region involved. 





TIMBER RIGHTS BRING HIGH PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—‘‘ At a sale of timber 
rights held in this Province (New Brunswick), on Dec. 
27, 1916, some remarkably high prices were realized,’’ 
says E. Berne Richardson, American consul at Moncton, 
N. B., in a report which has just been published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The rights 
are for cutting all classes of Jumber on Crown lands, and 
they were offered at an upset price of $20 per square 
mile, in addition to stumpage, which is the amount pay- 
able to the Provincial government estimated upon the 
superficial feet of timber cut. The report says: 

The present rate is $1.50 per 1,000 superficial feet on 
spruce and pine, $1.25 on hemlock and fir, and 10 percent 
of the value of the sawn or cut lumber .at point of shipment 
in the case of stock not specifically classified, as, for example, 
ship knees and woods for other than standard commercial 
uses, 

The provincial law provides that no tree shall be cut 
which is too small to produce a Jog 18 feet long by 9 inches 
in diameter at the smaller end, but the lumberman is 
required to pay stumpage on and remove the remainder of 
the log up to the point where the diameter is only 6 inches. 

At the sale held on Dec. 27 five lots were offered. A 


“berth” of two square miles was sold for $40 per mile, or 
$20 above the upset price. A second “berth” of two square 
miles brought $150 per mile. A “berth” of three square 
miles was bid in at $180 per mile, one of four and one-half 
square miles at $295 per mile, and the last one offered, 
consisting also of four and one-half square miles, after spir- 
ited bidding, at $301 per mile. 

Under the terms of the sale these rights or licenses will 
expire on Aug. 1, 1917, but may be renewed until Aug. 1, 
1933. The high prices paid at the sale were the result of 
keen competition. ‘The annual rental to the Government is 
but $20 per annum, plus the stumpage, the sale price excess 
over that figure applying on the original acquisition only 
one being in the nature of a royalty to the Provincial 
reasury. 


TO SELECT COMMISSIONERS NEXT MONTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
récently made public a letter written to R. H. Down- 
man, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in which the plan to be followed in the in- 
vestigation of European markets for and production of 
lumber is explained in detail. It is proposed that when 
the commission that is to undertake the study is ap- 
pointed next month the members will first come to 
Washington and New York for the purpose of familiariz- 
ing themselves with the methods of operation and the 
work of former investigators of the bureau and then will 
proceed thru the lumber producing sections of the United 
States to confer with the manufacturers. After one or 
two months of this preliminary preparatory work the 
commission will be sent abroad and the members will 
separate to the countries to which they are assigned. The 
commissioner assigned to England and France will have 
charge of the entire party and he will be expected to 
codrdinate the work of all the commissioners, getting as 
frequent reports from each as necessary, and arranging, 
simultaneously, studies of organizations that extend over 
many countries. The commissioners will be expected to 
assist American associations in securing Government and 
other contracts and eventually to give most of their time 
to constructive work along lines of strengthening the 
American lumber selling organization. Otherwise the 
letter merely gives in detail information regarding this 
investigation as printed in the Aug. 26, 1916, issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FAVORS COMBINATIONS TO PRESERVE NATU- 
RAL RESOURCES 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 17.—A plurality of votes 
ten times the number in opposition were cast by the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in favor of combinations intended to preserve the natural 
resources. All but four States were represented in the 
balloting. The referendum is based on the report of the 
special committee which recommends remedial legislation 
for coiperative agreement, under Federal supervision, 
in industries that involve primary natural resources. 
The agreements of course must be such as to conserve 
the resources, lessen accidents and promote public inter- 
est. Elliot H. Goodwin, general secretary of the national 
chamber, advises that the referendum will be brought up 
for discussion at the meeting of the board of directors 
on Jan. 30. Preliminary count of the votes shows 1,034 
in favor and 110 in opposition. 

This endorsement would empower the Federal Trade 
Commission to extend the scope of its investigations and 
to formulate plans by which an industry may operate to 
the benefit of consumers, workmen and producers. The 
recommendation is of course confined to timber, ores and 
deposits of useful metals and minerals that afford heat, 
light and power. The report of the committee, of which 
W. L. Saunders, of New York, is chairman, also advo- 
cates safety for workmen. The statistics read in support 
of the advocacy show that 25,000 deaths are annually 
caused by industrial accidents. In the lumber, coal and 
metal mining industries, supporting 1,400,000 employees 
in 1913, the number of fatalities almost equaled the num- 
ber in the railroad field, in which 300,000 more men are 
employed. 

The proposed legislation would provide also for atten- 
tion to property loss and the prevention of material 
waste. The statistics which were presented in the na- 
tional chamber referendum claim that only 35 percent 
of the total volume of lumber as it stands now reaches 
the ultimate consumer, the larger part of the remainder 
being wasted. It was also specified that the remedial 
legislation advanced by the committee would in no way 
encroach upon State jurisdiction but would pass on situa- 
tions that were developed. after certain condtions had 
been met. Any legislation, according to the committee, 
enacted by Congress would of itself be limited, as Con- 
gress could do no more than deal with interstate trade. 
Naturally the committee did not undertake to suggest 
the nature of remedial agreements between individual 
operators in those industries concerned, recognizing by 
implication the distinctly different forms of agreement 
that would be made necessary. 

The national Chamber of Commerce is also manifest- 
ing keen interest in the passage of the Webb bill, which 
is now before the Senate. Tho to a certain extent an 
administration measure, considerable opposition to it in 
the House has been expressed in amendments that would 
weaken it so much as to nullify its purpose. Thru its 
influential membership, the national chamber is trying 
to procure the enactments of the bill into law. A report 
has been sent to its members that was compiled by a 
committee comprising R. Goodwin Rhett, chairman; Prof. 
Henry 8. Seager, of Columbia University, and Guy E. 


‘Tripp, the chairman of the board of the Westinghouse 


Co. Complaints similar to the chamber’s have been made 
to the Senate committee by other organizations and in- 
terested parties. 

The bill, contends the chamber’s committee, will pro- 
vide special advantages to small concerns without export 
trade experience. Many of these concerns, it is said, 
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are unwittingly injuring American commerce abroad. 
Lacking the experience, and individually unable to sup- 
port its own selling agencies abroad, their conduct has 
been such necessarily as to draw organized protests. Co- 
operation among such concerns, with a collectively sup- 
ported selling agency, would obviate the present difficul- 
ties. It is in connection with the entire export trade 
question and the Webb bill particularly that the Chamber 
of Commerce advocates the following: 


All combinations entered into or carried on in good faith 
for the sole purpose of increasing, facilitating or benefiting 
export trade, including agreements, transactions and acts 
entered into, performed or carried out in the course of 
export trade, which do not restrain or monopolize or tend to 
restrain or monopolize trade within the United States should 
be lawful. 

The term ‘export trade’ should be confined to trade or 
commerce from the United States to any foreign nation; 
and the term “foreign nation” should not include any of the 
insular possessions of the United States. 

The Federal Trade Commission should be given the same 
power with reference to organizations, associations, agree- 
ments, transactions, or acts entered into, performed or car- 
ried out in the course of export trade, which it has reason 
to believe restrains or monopolizes, or tends to restrain or 
monopolize, trade with the United States as it has under the 
Federal Trade Commission act in the matter of unfair 
methods of competition. 

None of the powers conferred upon the Federal Trade 
Commission in the act entitled “An Act to Create a Federal 
— aaa ete., should be in any way abridged in 
such a DI. 





NATIONAL CHAMBER TO ELECT DIRECTORS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16—Many matters of im- 
portance will be acted upon at the meeting of the board 
of directors in connection with the fifth annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to be 
held in this city the last of the month. Twelve directors’ 
terms expire and their places will have to be filled at this 
meeting, among them being Charles 8. Keith’s, of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the Southern Pine Association. The 
directors are nominated by a committee selected by the 
National Council, which is composed of one member from 
each organization member of the national chamber. The 
nominations will be made at a meeting of the committee 
on the afternoon of Jan. 30. 





WILL LEVY EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The administration and 
the majority members of the ways and means committee 
of the House have finally agreed upon a plan for in- 
creasing the revenues, which will soon be submitted to 
the House. According to the estimates of the Treasury 
experts, the new taxes will produce a revenue of approxi- 
mately $236,000,000, which with the issuance of Panama 
Canal bonds to the extent of $231,000,000, is expected to 
cover the deficit for the fiscal year 1918. 

The chief item in the new bill which Chairman Kitchen 
of the committee is drawing will be an excess profits tax 
of 8 percent on all profits of business, whether corporate, 
partnership or individual, over 8 percent. From this 
tax it is expected to raise $214,000,000. The balance, 
$22,000,000, will be raised from an increase in the in- 
heritance tax. There also is in contemplation an issue of 
$100,000,000 bonds in addition to the Panama bonds, so 
as to insure sufficient revenues in case the calculations 
of the treasury experts regarding the amounts to be ob- 
tained from taxes prove to be in error. 

The tax on excess profits is caleulated to yield $175,- 
000,000 from corporations and $39,000,000 from copart- 
nerships and individuals. This tax will be 8 percent on 
the net profits in excess of 8 percent on the capital in- 
vested in all business enterprizes whose net income ex- 
ceeds $5,000. The Democrats of the committee believe 
that the bill will be passed without much trouble. 





SHIPPING BOARD NOMINEE UNDERGOES EX- 
AMINATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—J. B. White, of Kansas 
City, was examined yesterday by the commerce commit- 
tee of the Senate touching his connection with the Yel- 
low Pine Association, which was declared to be a trust 
by the Missouri courts and ousted from the State. Mr. 
White has been nominated by the President as a member 
of the Shipping Board, and he and the other members of 
the board are being examined by the committee in order 
that a report may be made to the Senate concerning their 
qualifications to serve. It can be said for Mr. White 
that he answered all questions to the entire satisfaction 
of the committee and that he succeeded in breaking down 
the opposition which had developed against him. His 
name will be recommended unanimously to the Senate 
for confirmation and it is believed there will be no votes 
against him in that body. 

Mr. White made a full and free statement about his 
relations with the Yellow Pine Association. He ad- 
mitted having been interested in two companies which 
were in the association, and said that he was perfectly 
innocent of any wrong doing or intention to evade the 
antitrust laws of the United States. He pointed out 
that at the time the association was formed, and in fact 
when it was attacked in the Missouri courts, the anti- 
trust laws of the State and Federal Government were 
still undergoing the test of their validity in the courts. 
He declared to the committee that before going into the 
association he had consulted counsel and that he acted 
only upon their advice. 





FRENCH ASK BIDS ON ROLLING STOCK 

_ New York, N. Y., Jan. 13—The French Government, 
thru J. P. Morgan & Co., has issued an inquiry accompan- 
ied by specifications for about 20,000 railroad ears of four 
types, for which it. is understood $40,000,000 will be ex- 
pended. There is a well founded report going around 
that this is but half of the number of cars that will be 
purchased by the French Government in a short time. 








Lumber Transportation 








DECISION FAVORS CARRIERS’ INCREASED RATES 


Commerce Commission’s Rulings Endorse Increases 
on Thru Rates Because of Earlier Findings 





[By OpELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in I. & S, Docket 
No. 745 and related cases, holding that in most cases the 
rarriers have justified the proposed increased rates on lum- 
ber frem points in the Mississippi Valley and southeastern 
territory to points in Central Freight Association territory. 
Wisconsin and a few points near the Mississippi River in 
eastern Iowa and eastern Missouri. Commissioner Harlan 
prepared the opinien; Commissioner Clements entering a 
brief and vigcrous dissenting opinion and Commissioner Me- 
Chord dissenting without handing down an opinion. This 
proceeding included I. & S. Docket No. 775 and complaints 
No, 8528, Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co. et al. vs. Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. et al.; No. 8529, Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. same; and No. 8530, James E. Stark 
Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al. 

Represented in the proceeding were the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, the yellow pine interests, the Theo- 
dore Kundtz Co., Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., Pea Vine 
Cooperage & Land Co., International Harvester Co. of New 
Jersey, Business Men’s League of St. Louis, Memphis Veneer 
& Lumber Co., Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial 
Club, Kirby Lumber Co., Cairo Association of Commerce, 
Bernice Lumber Co., Dubach Lumber Co., Davis Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Wyatt Lumber Co., Pa- 
ducah Board of Trade, Metropolis Commercial Club, Stout 
Lumber Co., Cotton Belt Lumber Co. and Valley Lumber Co, 

The carriers ascribed the issuance of the tariffs in ques- 
tion to a desire to publish in one tariff rates north and 
south of the Ohio River gateways. The thru rates are a 
combination of the rates to and from the gateways with 
certain increases that the commission holds the carriers 
are justified in making because of previous decisions. The 
increased rates to the crossings were in the main approved 
in the Southern Points case, tho the rates from Memphis 
and from certain delta points to Cairo were not approved 
by the above decision but represent increases in the same 
proportion that were approved. The rates from the gate- 
ways were approved by the commission in the Five Percent 
ease and consequently the commission holds that as the 
proposed rates are obtained by adding basing rates that 
have been approved they are just and reasonable. 

The rehandlers and manufacturers of lumber located at 
Cairo and other Ohio River gateways appeared in support 
of the increased rates and gave evidence that they were 
influenced to locate at the gateways because of the present 
basis of making rates and that to put into effect rates 
that would be lower than the combination of rates to and 
from the gateways would seriously injure their business. 

The commission says that the combination of Sasing rates 
has been followed since there was a lumber industry in the 
South and so should not be changed at this time. Shippers 
of pine lumber from both east and west of the Mississippi 
River protested the increased rates, but the commission 
holds that none of the evidence introduced showed the possi- 
bility of damage to the shippers. In this connection the 
commission says: “To require the cancellation of the pro- 
posed rates would be to undo much of what has been ac- 
complished in the Southern Points case and the various 
Ohio River Crossing cases, all of which aimed at unjust 
competitive relationships.” In general the increase in the 
rates is from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds on the thru 
rates. The commission refused to re-group the territory 
south of Memphis en traffic northbound to Cairo to ccrre- 
spond to the groupings of the same points on traffic south- 
bound to New Orleans. By order of the commission the 
rates are now in effect. 

In I. & S. Docket No. 775, which involves rates from 
Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, Ark., to points in Iowa, north- 
ern Missouri, southern Minnesota, eastern North Dakota 
and southeastern North Dakota, all of the proposed increases 
in rates are not allowed. The widening of the spread be- 
tween the rates to Omaha and Sioux City from Helena is 
not approved and therefore the proposed rate of 28 cents 
per 100 pounds to Sioux City is disapproved, there being no 
change in the rates to Omaha proposed. The commission 
also says that the difference between the rates to Sioux 
City and Omaha should be the same as the difference to the 
same points from Helena and that the respondents may re- 
adjust the relationship to conform to this. The proposed 
increase in the rates from Memphis to Sioux City is not 
approved. The commission, however, does grant the car- 
riers authority to increase the rates on gum and cotton- 
wood lumber from points south of Memphis in the delta 
territory to the basis applicable on other kinds of lumber. 
The rates involved in this part of the proceeding will be- 
come effective March 1. 

The dissenting opinion of Commissioner Clements is as 
follows : 

“In my view the Five Percent case, nor the Southern 
Points case, nor the series of Ohio River Crossings cases, 
nor all of them, whereby the charges on the traffic here 
involved have already been substantially increased, justify 
the further increases now approved by the commission. 
Neither do I find any facts. of record, considered inde- 
pendently of what has been urged as in the nature of the 
logie of these cases, that justify the present further in- 
creases, 

“Tf by reason of the action of the carriers in publishing 
thru joint rates to some points north of the Ohio River 
and not to others, discrimination results as between: such 
points, it does not follow that the present increases should 
be permitted for the purpose of eliminating such discrimina- 
tions, unless they are inherently reasonable. I do not be- 
leve that they have been shown to be reasonable.” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION IN BRIEF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—A complaint filed today by 
Enochs & Wortman, of Jackson, Miss., against the Illinois 
Central and other carriers, asks $38,200 reparation on account 
of alleged overcharges on 258 carloads of lumber shipped 
from Louisiana and Mississippi points to Metropolis, Ill, for 
interstate delivery. Complainants insist that the Cairo rate 
should have been applied on all these shipments, or 2 cents 
per 100 pounds less than the rates actually collected, 





The commission today denied a fourth section application 
filed by Agent F. W. Gomph, seeking authority to establish 
rates on forest products from points in Washington and 
Oregon described in the application to Guthrie, Ariz., lower 
than rates contemporaneously applied to intermediate points 
via the same route. The roads involved are the Southern 
Pacific to Tucson, Ariz., the El Paso & Southwestern to 
Hachita, N. M., and the Arizona & New Mexico Railroad to 
Guthrie. 

The commission today granted an application filed by 
Agent L. E. Chalenor for carriers participating in I. C. C, 
No. A-95 for authority, without observing the long- and 
short-haul provisions of the fourth section, to provide that 
the rates on lumber from the points of origin to the destina- 
tions involved shall apply via Kenova, W. Va., Edgington, 
Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio. 





NO ACTICN TAKEN ON ENFORCING FREIGHT 
CAR RULES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission as yet has taken no action on its pro- 
posal to-issue an affirmative order to enforce the rules 
of the-American Railway Association for the exchange of 
freight cars for the purpose of getting rid so far as pos- 
sible of the car shortage situation. 

The understanding is that a sharp difference of opin- 
ion exists among officials of the commission who: have 
had the immediate handling of the matter. Until the dif- 
ference or differences are smoothed out no action is 
deemed probable. 

As a matter of fact the commission merely called 
upon the railroads to show cause why an affirmative order 
should not be issued, making the rules of the Railway 
association the rules of the commission, supplemented 
by a drastic fine of $5,000 for failure to obey them. 

Since the oral argument before the commission on this 
proposition no new dictums from the Car Service Com- 
mission of the American Railway Association have been 
issued in this city. 

It is understood at the commission, the information 
voming from various sourees, that there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the car situation, and that 
some promise now is apparent where, by closer codpera- 
tion, the railroads themselves may largely solve the prob- 
Jem without the interception of an affirmative -order by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





MAY ELIMINATE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT RATES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—A plan is under con 
sideration by the railroads of the country which may 
result ultimately in eliminating the differential between 
the export and domestie freight rates. The initial move 
ment is to bring the export grain rates to the level of 

the domestic rates, or to otherwise equalize the two. 

In event the Interstate Commerce Commission gives 
its consent to this proposal, which undoubtedly will be 
vigorously fought by the grain merchants of the coun- 
try, it is expected that a similar course of action will 
be followed with regard to other important export com- 
modities, including lumber. This, however, is believed to 
be a matter for the future. 

The tendency all along the line for some time has been 
to reduce the spread between the export and domestic 
rates. The commission has given its approval in some 
vases. The argument usually advanced by the carriers in 
support of this proposal is that, with regard to articles 
or commodities specified, no commercial necessity requires 
lower rates for export than for domestic consumption, and 
that the longer ‘‘free time’’ allowed for unloading at 
tidewater on export products amounts to a material re- 
duction in rates. Should ‘‘commercial necessity’’ require 
a return to a marked differential between export and 
domestie transportation rates such a step would be 
promptly taken, according to railroad representatives. 

The export trade of many maritime countries has been 
built up largely thru the medium of greatly reduced 
rates on commodities moving from point of origin to 
the ports for foreign shipment. 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today suspended from Jan. 23 until July 25 the 
operation of certain schedules in Supplement No. 10 to R. HL. 
Countiss tariff, I. C. C. No. 1017, which provide for increased 
rates on lumber and other forest products originating in 
Pacific coast territory, via the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads, to stations in Michigan on the Copper 
Range railroad. 

The commission also has suspended from Jan, 29 until 
July 29 the operation of Supplements Nos, 8 and 9 to Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. 7471, which 
contain proposed increased commodity rates on fuel wood, in 
carloads, from various points in Michigan to Sheboygan, 
Milwaukee and other destinations in Wisconsin. 

Still another order of the commission suspends until May 
12 the operation of tariffs filed by the Virginian Railway 
Co. which provide for increased rates on logs and rough 
lumber in carloads betwen points on the Virginian Railway 
to be worked into finished stock or manufactured product 
for reshipment to interstate points. On hauls 5 miles and 
under the present rate is 1.5 cents per 100 pounds and the 
proposed rate 3 cents. On hauls of 100 miles and over the 
increase proposed is from 4.25 to 6.5 cents. The other pro- 
posed increases range from 1 to 2 cents. 

Counsel for the Crossett Lumber Co., of Crossett, Ark., 
has filed a brief in the complaint of that company against 
the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland Railway Co., urging the 
establishment of thru or joint rates on yellow pine silos, 


(Concluded on Page 56) 
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More than 300 
of those who 
help maintain 
Chicago as the 
leading lumber 
market of the 
world attended 
the forty-eighth 
annual meeting 
of the Lumber- 
men’s Association 
of Chicago, which 
was held in the 
Red Room of Ho- 
tel La Salle last 
Monday evening. 
Altho those pres- 


espa ent knew thru 
HERMAN H. HETTLER, their intimate re- 


President res Association of lations with the 

lumber industry 
the importance of Chicago as a lumber market, few 
had any realization of its immensity until Secretary 
E. E. Hooper in his report put figures in such a unique 
way that they became almost staggering. Secretary 
Hooper made comparisons between the estimated lum- 
ber production of the United States with the volume 
reaching Chicago. Placing the estimate of the manufac- 
tured lumber of the entire United States at 42,000,000,- 
000 feet, statistics on receipts of lumber reaching Chi- 
cago would place the volume at more than one-fourteenth 
of the entire cut of the United States, as the lumber re- 
ceipts for Chicago during 1916 were 3,017,240,000 feet. 
Based on an estimate of 10,000 feet to the acre, the Chi- 
cago supply would require a cut of 300,000 acres, which 
‘at an average of 15,000 feet to a car would equal 200,- 
000 carloads, and with 50 cars to a train would make 
4,000 trains of lumber reaching Chicago last year. 
These 4,000 trains, he declared, would make one solid 
train 1,515 miles long, or two solid trains, one extend- 
ing from New Orleans to Chicago and the other from 
Chicago to Buffalo. Secretary Hooper carried his com- 
parative idea further, stating that it would require a 
cut from 4,200,000 acres, equaling 6,56214 square miles, 
to produce the entire cut of the United States. The en- 
tire cut of the country would make 2,800,000 carloads, 
or 58,000 trains, or a solid train 21,210 miles long, ap- 
proximately the distance around the world. The lum- 
ber cut for 1916 for the entire United States was 
taken from an area equal to that of Connecticut and 
Delaware. 

Secretary Hooper did not present these astounding fig- 
ures until after an elaborate banquet was served and the 
spirit of good fellowship had bubbled forth, and the 
members were prepared to give attention to a more se- 
rious side of the annual meeting. As usual at the 
annual of the association, many familiar songs were 
sung, and Lou Rollo performed in his usual able role as 
choral leader. 

President Herman H. Hettler called the meeting to 
order and quickly disposed of the roll call and reading 
of minutes of the previous meeting, by declaring these 
unnecessary. He then called upon Secretary Hooper to 
make his report. 


Chicago as a Lumber Marketing Center 





In addition to the comparative statement cited above, 
Secretary Hooper gave in detail comparative figures rel- 
ative to the Chicago lumber market in 1916 and 1915. 
That part of his report is as follows: 

The total receipts of lumber ete. at Chicago during 1916 
aggregated, according to the best data obtainable, 3,017,240.,- 
000 feet, 605,780,000 shingles by rail and lake and by lake 
44,500 railroad ties. Of the figures given 98,787,000 feet of 
lumber were reported from the United States Custom House 
as lake receipts, leaving 2,918,453,000 feet of lumber and 






WILLIAM C. SCHREIBER, 
Of William C. Schreiber & Co. 


Cc. H. WORCESTER, 
Of the C. H. Worcester Co. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMEN IN FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 


Reports Emphasize Association Progress and Growing Importance of 
World’s Greatest Lumber Mart : 


605,780,000 shingles to represent receipts by rail. The total 
volume of receipts shows an increase in lumber of 637,511,- 
000 feet for 1916 and in shingles 72,339,000. 
Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber and 
shingles at Chicago for 1916 and 1915 for comparison : 
LUMBER 











1916 1915 

Inventory at beginning of year. 302,926,941 287,021,723 
Receipts during year.......... 3,017,240,000 2,379,729,000 
Dota BURKE. <6 se kis oe voce 3,320,166,941 2,666,750,723 
Inventory at close of year..... 270,811,981 302,926,941 
Total consumption........ 8,049,354,960  2,363,823,782 
BIR ONES 5 5s 5:5 5 00 <8 97sec eile 1,393,022,000 1,133,417,000 
Clb, COMSUMPTON 6 6:55. 5:5.6 oo .0:01 1,656,332,960 1,230,406,782 
Increase in total consumption.. 685,531,178 148,413,452 
Increase in shipments......... 259,695,000 112,841,000 
Increase in city consumption.. 425,926,178 35,572,452 
SHINGLES as 

Inventory at beginning of year. 58,487,000 _ 56,632,750 
Receipts during year.......... 605,780,000 533,441,000 
Sales and shipments.......... 610,768,250 531,586,750 
Inventory at close of year..... 53,338,750 58,487,000 


The Association’s Status 


Secretary Hooper said further that about 75 percent 
of this large volume of receipts in Chicago represented 
yellow pine, hardwoods and Pacifie coast lumber. Dur- 
ing 1916 the city consumption increased about 35 per- 
cent, and 1916 it broke the record in shipments for 
twenty-three years. During the year forty new mem- 
bers were added and thirty-three resigned, leaving the 
membership at present 330, of which 204 are resident, 
114 non-resident, and 12 associate. All the lumbermen 
present stood up while Secretary Hooper read the names 
of those who had departed during the year, as follows: 
W. E. Barrett, William E. Barret & Co., April 6; Charles 
H. Mears, Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., June 20; Peter 
Ford, Ward Lumber Co., July 25; John Millen, Alger, 
Smith & Co., July 27; O. H. Sample, O. H. Sample Lum- 
ber Co., Nov. 25; C. L. Willey, C. L. Willey, Nov, 28. 

After he had given the list the secretary read a tele- 
gram from George J. Pope, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co., 
former president of the association and a member of 
the board of directors, who was away on a trip, extend- 
ing greeting to President Hettler and members of the 
association of Chicago and expressing regret at his 
absence. In closing Secretary Hooper told of the num- 
ber of divisional meetings during the year, and thanked 
the lumber press and daily papers for courtesies ex- 
tended the association, and acknowledged the co- 
operation extended him by officers and members of the 
organization. 


Finances, Arbitration and Inspection 


Following Secretary Hooper’s address, George Grif- 
fith, treasurer, reported details of the financial affairs 
of the association. George R. Rinn, in the absence of 
Chairman G. H, Bulgrin, then read the report of the 
arbitration committee. This stated that during the 
year the committee had considered four cases, none of 
which involved a large amount of money, but each 
involved questions of practical importance to the trade. 
In each case the decision of the committee met the en- 
tire satisfaction of those who sought arbitration, and 
each case was decided promptly, without expense to 
either party. The report asserted that the members of 


the committee believed that they had been able to save™ 


the members who were interested in controversies con- 
siderable money that would have otherwise been spent 
in court decisions. The committee’s finding showed 
that its members, due to their practical knowledge of 
lumber and the lumber trade customs, were better quali- 
fied to give a just decision in matters of trade dispute 
promptly, cheaply and intelligently. It was further 
stated that they found close codperation with the com- 
mittee of the credit department to be very useful. 
The report of the inspection committee followed, and 


a 





.justed cost slight- 


EDWARD L. THORNTON, 
Of Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 


FOUR MEMBERS OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


in the absence of 
Chairman FE. L. 
Thornton was 
read by C. A. 
Flanagin. It 
showed that while 
the 393 claims ad- 


ly more than the 
returns to the as- 
sociation, the 
work of inspec- 
tion is so impor- 
tant and has es- 
tablished such a 
standing with 
lumber manufac- 
turers that it 
should not be 
looked upon from 
a standpoint of 
dollars and cents received from it. The inspection bu- 
reau should be self-supporting and the report expressed 
a belief that it would be if all members of the associa- 
tion would use it whenever possible. 





E. E. HOOPER, 


Secretary Lumbermen’s Association of 


Chicago 


Transportation Matters 


The report of the traffic committee, made by Chair- 
man A, Fletcher Marsh, went into details concerning 
important developments in traffic management during 
the year, and had to do especially with reconsign- 
ment and diversion changes. It cited conditions as to 
reconsignment and diversion that are a part of the ree- 
ord of the Interstate Commerce Commission lumber 
reclassification hearing, which was covered in detail in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the hearing held by 
Chairman Meyer in Chicago last summer. Chairman 
Marsh dwelt on the testimony presented during the 
hearing and the work done by the committee to uphold 
the contention of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago that there should be no change in the present rules 
governing reconsignment and diversion. He stated that 
the association had filed a 28-page brief with the com- 
mission, stating that lumber reconsignments should be 
free for the following reasons: 1—Reconsignment 
necessary to small manufacturers; 2—Reconsignment 
is an integral part of wholesaling lumber. 3. Recon- 
sigwing and diversion benefit retailers; 4—The consum- 
ing public needs transit cars; 5—Reconsigning prevents 
many errors and claims; 6—Many carriers favor free 
reconsigning; 7—Reconsigning causes slight detention 
and aids general car movement; 8—Transit cars not re- 
sponsible for demoralizing markets; 9—Any. reconsign- 
ing charge harmful, a $25 charge unthinkable; 10—Re- 
consigning should be considered part of transportation 
cost; 11—Transit cars but a small proportion of yellow 
pine business; 12—Previous decisions of the commission 
supporting these views. 

Further the report told of the representatives of the 
association going to Washington, D. C., where on Dec. 
20 they met with the carriers before the car efficiency 
committee, and that while in attendance they learned 
for the first time of the changes the carriers proposed 
to put into effect governing reconsignments. <A part of 
the report of Chairman Marsh relative to the hearing 
was as follows: 

While the question was still before the commission in the 
reclassification case, lumber representatives were called to 
Washington on Dec. 20 to meet with the carriers before the 
car efficiency committee on the pretext of relieving the car 
shortage situation. Here we were astounded to find that 
the carriers proposed a charge of $2 for reconsignments made 
before arrival, and of $5 for reconsignments made after ar- 
rival, in addition to doing away with all blind billing and 
hold points, and in addition to making similar charges for 
any change in billing, routing, name ete. (In other words, a 


car which had arrived in Chicago, billed to one concern could 



































GEORGE J. POPE, 
Of the D, S. Pate Lumber Co. 
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not be immediately reconsigned to another company without 
a penalty of $5.) A most vigorous protest was made on 
these rules, and for two days the matter was fought out, 
shippers of all commodities disagreeing to the railroads’ 
proposals, with the one exception of the southern pine in- 
terests. Subsequent to this the carriers submitted additional 
proposals to be placed in permanent tariffs which recognized 
the necessity of permitting free diversion within the switch- 
ing limits within twenty-four hours after arrival. They have 
now, consequently, sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a new list of proposals as follows: 

Abolition of all hold or blind billing points. 

$2 for reconsigning or diversion in transit. 

$5 for reconsigning stopping before reaching first billed 
destination. 

$5 for reconsigning after arrival, but before placement for 
unloading, or if reforwarded without unloading. 

Combination rate to apply if reconsigned after placement 
for unloading, 

One free reconsignment within switching limits if given 
before arrival of cars. 

The fundamental points here involved are of such extreme 
importance that we have again protested to the commission, 
and it is expected that another hearing will be held in 
Washington in the near future. Some of the other associa- 
tions seem to be tiring of the fight, but we must keep it up. 
Unless we are willing to see the small manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the commision man all put under unfair 
burdens, and the consumer inconvenienced, we must let the 
Interstate Commerce Commission clearly see the need for 
reconsigning. It has been a fight against odds and fortunately 
some of the roads have even been reluctant to follow in the 
wake of the larger lines that are forcing the issue. We 
believe that we will win; we feel sure that if properly pre- 
sented the commission will agree to protect the smaller man 
against the larger manufacturer, but it is a fight which 
should not stop. ° 


In closing, Chairman Marsh thanked the individual 
members, officers and directors for the codperation ex- 
tended, and said that both the lumber trade and daily 
press had in every instance allowed the committee to 
set forth in their columns its views and to make the posi- 
tion of the committee clear, thereby greatly helping 
to bring about desired results. 


Credits and House Affairs 


The report of the credit bureau, of which George G. 
King is manager, in the absence of Chairman George A. 
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Miller was read by George D. Griffith. It began by 
stating that its intent when organized was to have the 
bureau primarily for information, and incidently a col- 
lection bureau, while results show that members are 
overlooking it as a bureau of information, and that 
in all respects it should be used more extensively. Dur- 
ing the year 219 claims were submitted totaling in 
volume $10,232.04, which was an apparent decrease when 
compared with the previous year. The decrease was 
due to the fact that when the bureau was organized, in 
1915, a large number of old claims that had been ac- 
cumulating for a number of years were filed, while the 
1916 claims were live active accounts. During the year 
$4,404.78 was collected. At present in process of ad- 
justment are eleven claims amounting to $3,615.88; 105 
claims aggregating $6,787.19 have been bulletined as 
delinquent, and 16 claims amounting to $900 were un- 
enforcible because the proper addresses were not ob- 
tainable, and 7 claims aggregating $201.66 were dis- 
puted; 15 claims amounting to $2,305.53 were withdrawn. 
The report told of successful codperation with the 
bureau of arbitration, and pointed out that many dis- 
putes that now reach the courts can be settled more 
promptly and satisfactorily by the committee on arbi- 
tration if the members will permit the committee to 
act. The report then explained in detail some questions 
involved in different disputes, 

The report closed by stating that the main difficulty 
of the bureau is to get members accustomed to using it, 
and urged all the members to give it more general 
support. 

F. L. Johnson, chairman of the house committee, then 
made his report. He called attention to the improve- 
ment in the restaurant service since the association has 
taken over the cafe, and urged that more members 
make it a practice to lunch there. 


Liability and Other Insurance 


President Hettler called. on Frederick L. Brown to 
speak briefly on liability insurance, and Mr. Brown 








A. T. STEWART, 
T. Stewart Lumber Co. 
A Director 


directed his remarks largely to what is becoming to be 
known as social insurance. He told the members that 
social insurance, in which phase the members are mostly 
interested, concerns the liability of the employer to 
the help they employ and that no doubt the time is 
not far away when some insurance scheme will be 
worked out covering sickness and disability of em- 
ployees in a way that will equalize the burden. He 


Of A. 


since 1895, when it was organized. He related in- 
stances of a recent trip to Philadelphia, where he was 
told about customs governing insurance companies be- 
ginning with that organized by Benjamin Franklin in 
1752, and what he told proved interesting to the ban- 
queters, 

National Hardwood Association Meetings 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, who was a guest of honor, was then 
called upon and said that at the recent meeting of the 
board of directors of his association invitations were 
read from Boston, Philadelphia and New York to hold 
its next annual in those cities, but the board unani- 
mously voted to meet in Chicago, and that the dates 
set are June 14 and 15. Secretary Fish also told the 
local lumbermen ‘that there will be a meeting of the 
inspection rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Association in Chicago on March 14, 15 and 16 and that 
in accordance with the by-laws of the organization any 
proposed changes or conditions to the present rules to 
be considered at the annual meeting must be made in 
writing and presented to the committee for considera- 
tion at that time. 

Reports from the chairmen of the different divisions 
were then called for—L. E. Rollo of Division ‘‘A;’’ 
William C. Secreiber of Division ‘‘B;’’ F. B. MeMullen 
of Division ‘‘C;’’ C. B. Flinn of Division ‘‘D;’’ A, T. 
Stewart of Division ‘‘G.’’ No reports were made for 
Divisions ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F.’’ Following the reports, 
which were brief and told of the accomplishments of 
the different divisions during the year, President 
Hettler made his annual address. 

An Executive’s Viewpoint 

President Hettler began by saying that the mem- 
bers had learned by experience, the best of all teachers, 
that the prosperity of the lumber industry as a whole 
depended upon the individual success of lumbermen and 
cooperation among members. He mentioned the cordial 








said that sickness was probably the greatest cause of 
destitution among workers, and that any plan that 
would enable the burden to allevate destitution was a 
social cause that the employer was vitally interested in. 

Insurance from the viewpoint ef fire risk and fire 
loss was discussed by J. 8S. Kemper, manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. Mr. Kemper told 
of accomplishments in handling insurance for lumber- 
men, and of the growth of the insurance department 





F. B. MCMULLEN, 
Of MeMullen-Powell Lumber Co. 
A Director 


relations existing between the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago with all other lumber associations, and 
also the cordial relation between the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, these respectively two of the greatest organi- 
zations of their kind in existence. He mentioned that 
the Chicago Association of Commerce had honored mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago with 
important positions, Frederick L. Brown being chair- 
man of the ways and means commission and Frederic T. 
Boles vice chairman of the rivers and harbors com- 
mittee, and also one of the board of directors, while 
other members were serving on Division 27, which is 
the lumber division of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merece. Mr. Hettler is a director of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

President Hettler pointed out that there never be- 
fore was such an urgent need for closer codperation 
with the different associations in the matter of securing 
beneficial legislation and opposition to injurious meas- 
utes. In speaking of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce he paid high tribute to Edward N. Hurley, who 
recently resigned as a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He quoted Mr. Hurley’s remarks, given 
recently before the Commercial Club of Chicago, where 
he urged more scientific cost finding methods and closer 
codperation in different industries for the betterment 
of trade conditions, and spoke of efforts being put forth 
to raise the standard of efficiency for men and business. 
At this point Mr. Hettler diverted from his prepared 
speech and made some very appropriate remarks as to 
how a young man in the lumber industry should con- 
duct himself if he expects to win renown and prominence, 
and his remarks were greeted with applause. Resuming 
his prepared speech, President Hettler paid high tribute 
to the lumber trade papers. In closing his address he 


offered the following suggestions or recommendations 
as future activities of the organization: 


1. To those of you who may be honored in being selected 
Be prepared to ac- 


as officers, members of committees etc. : 
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cept the duties and to work energeticaliy in the effort to ac- 
complish results. To the remaining members: Go the 
extreme limit as-applies to your efforts and assistance in 
offering suggestions that will be helpful. 

2. Urge upon the different executive committees of your 
divisions and also the directors that an assessment should be 
made upon the membership sufficient to place the divisions 
and the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago as a whole on 
a good financial footing. 

3. With particular reference to Divisions A, B and G— 
Take up the question vigorously, analyze, investigate and 
educate until the sentiment becomes practically unanimous 
that a uniform system of bookkeeping or cost accounting be 
established in our various lines, and any additional methods 
which will result in standardizing our business. If this is 
brought about, in my judgment the results will be highly 
satisfactory and will benefit us all from a financial stand- 
point. 

4. Name a committee to take up the question as applies 
to securing a reduction in your insurance rates. These are 
too high. particularly as to the board rates, and to a lesser 
extent the mutuals. 

5. Have a committee appointed that will investigate and 
recommend a policy which will result in a more thoro under- 
standing and uniformity as applies to your various tax 
returns. This, we think, is particularly desirable relating to 
income taxes, corporation taxes, and to a degree as applies 
to our State, county and city taxes. 


Mr. Hettler, who has served twice as president of the 
association (in 1900 and 1916) said that he did not want 
the members to think that because he was retiring he 
no longer would give his assistance in helping the asso- 
ciation work, because he would always be willing to 
help in every way possible to codperate with the future 
officers of the organization. He offered thanks to and 
expressed appreciation of all the members and other 
officers, especially Secretary E. E. Hooper and Assistant 
Secretary M. Evelyn Cowper, for the hearty cooperation 
that they have given him during his term as president. 


Secretary Hooper announced the recommendations of 
the nominating committee for board of directors, which 
are as follows: 


Division “A”—E. L. Thornton. Division “B’—William C. 
Schreiber. Division “C’—F. B. McMullen. Division “D”’— 
George J. Pope. Division ‘“‘E”—C. H. Worcester. Division 
“F”’—Edmund A. Allen. Division “G’—A. T. Stewart. 

Committee on Arbitration—V. F. Mashek, H. H. Kreutzer, 
G. R. Vangeness, W. A. Herbert, C. B. Flinn, George P. Rinn. 

Committee on Appeals—J. W. Embree, George C. Wilce, 


S. C. Bennett, F. H. Burnaby, J. E. Brantley, Fred Werk- 
meister. 


Entertainment 


The closing feature of the annual was a stereopticon 
‘‘aerotravelog’’ given by Horace B. Wild, who is 
known as Chicago’s first birdman, and it proved to be 
exceedingly interesting. Especially good were Mr. 
Wild’s views, which were taken on the European battle 
fields. Not only did the members find Mr. Wild a most 
ardent champion of peace, but the pictures taken by him- 
self were even stronger than the spoken word. 

Previous to the banquet a reception to the retiring 
officers and committees was given at the rooms of the 
association in the Lumber Exchange Building, from 
4 to 6 o’clock. The recent annual marks the starting 
of the association on its forty-ninth year of a work 
effective and beneficial not only to the lumber trade in 
Chicago but to those in the lumber industry having re- 
lations with those in the trade here, and there is every 
indication that the work during the present year will 
be even more helpful than any in the history of the 
organization. 

The new board of directors will meet Monday January 
29, and choose the new officers for the year. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC MEN IN CONFERENCE 


Large Gain Made in Membership During Year — Consider Feasibility of Issuing Tariff Book—Board of Governors May 
Create Department to Book Export Shipments 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 18.—The principal features of 
the annual meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, held here today, were authority conferred 
on the board of directors to investigate and report upon 
the feasibility of the issuance by the association of its 
own tariff book and discretion given the board of gov- 
ernors to create a department for booking export ship- 
ments if, after proper investigation, it seems wise and 
practicable. 

It was decided that a committee of five directors should 
be appointed to revise the constitution and bylaws and 
report back to the association, and that reports of officers 





PRESIDENT JOHN W. McCLURE, MEMPHIS; 
Who Told of Progress and Future of the Organization 


and regular committees should be printed and distributed 
to. the members. 

George Ehemann, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported that the association had gained thirty- 
four members during the year and lost seven, a net gain 
of twenty-seven compared with the net gain of eleven in 
the preceding year. Mr. Ehemann also announced the 
names of the officers and directors elected for the ensu- 
ing year, as reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
issue of Jan. 6. Treasurer W. 8. Darnell in his report 
showed the financial condition of the association to be 
good. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President John W. McClure, in his annual report, 
eliminated details that were covered by the report of 
Secretary Townshend and contented himself with out- 
lining the progress which had been made and the possi- 
bilities of greater scope of usefulness in the future. On 
this point he said: 


During the two years of my administration I have been 
more and more impressed with the necessity for organization 
and the importance of our work. We have become an estab- 
lished institution of recognized power and prestige. The 
association has become indispensable to the hardwood trade 
in this territory. We have returned to our members 'large 
profits in savings and service on the comparatively small cost 
of maintaining our organization. We have enjoyed a re- 
markable growth both in membership and in annual income. 
During the last two years our membership has more than 
doubled and our annual revenue has grown from $10,000 to 
$21,000 in round numbers. The success of our institution 
ean be attributed largely to the policies and plans adopted in 
the beginning of our organization and consistently followed 
during the four years of our existence. We have been uni- 
formly fair and impartial in handling the affairs of our 
members. We have dealt fairly with the railroads and have 
endeavored as much as possible to coéperate with them in all 
traffic matters affecting the hardwood trade in this territory. 








But when the interests of our members demanded it we have 
not been afraid to fight and to strike hard. We are on the 
right track and headed in the right direction. I believe we 
have gained the confidence and respect of the railroads in 
this section and that there will be a possibility of closer 
codperation between shippers and carriers in the future. 


Mr. McClure also expressed his pleasure over the 
large increase in membership on the west side of the 
river, which, he said, gave the association a more evenly 
balanced membership among the east and west side 
shippers, a fact, he thought, of great importance to 
the future of the association, particularly as the inter- 
ests of shippers on both sides of the river are identical 
and since the greatest amount of codperation between 
them is absolutely necessary to the establishment and 
maintenance of equitable rates in the southern hard- 
wood territory. He further said that the association 
had been greatly strengthened by the addition of Louis- 
ville members and the establishment of a branch office 
in that city. 

Mr. McClure cautioned the members of the association 
that, in spite of the growth already attained, the asso- 
ciation still is far from the limit of its possibilitics in 
growth and power. He declared that the association 
deserved and must have the support of every hardwood 
operator in the territory covered if the organization 
is to reach its full measure of strength and usefulness. 
He further urged members not to relax their efforts to 
bring into the association their friends and neighbors. 

President McClure also said that the association: was 
hopeful of success in cases I & S Nos, 745 and 775, in- 
volving rates to northern and western points, as its 
attorney, J. V. Norman, of Louisville, had handled 
and ably argued these cases before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. He said that. the length of time 
taken by the commission in deciding these cases sug- 
gested the great importance attached to the decision 
itself, and assured the association that ‘‘even if the 
decision was unfavorable, the suspension brought about 


by the association for more than a year of the proposed . 


advances had been of inestimable benefit to the 
members. ’’ . 

Mr. McClure dealt with the connection of the associa- 
tion with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and with the activity of the former in voting upon the 
referendum submitted by the latter. He also called at- 
tention to the fact that S. B. Anderson, member of the 
association, was elected a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States at the last annual meet- 
ing. He did not think the importance of the work of 
the chamber could be overstated and he urged that 
each member not only become a member of this body 
in his own name but that each member take up with 
senators and representatives in Congress the questions 
on which the chamber is attempting to secure bene- 


_ ficial legislation. He attached particular importance 


to Referendum 17 ‘‘ favoring legislation permitting co- 
operation agreement under federal supervision in indus- 
tries involving primary natural resources,’’ and Refer- 
endum 19 ‘‘ favoring laws requiring public investigation 
of disputes between railroads and their employees.’’ He 
said that the association had already voted favorably 
on these referenda. 

Mr, McClure also said that the nation-wide car short- 
age hearing recently held by the commission was begun 
as a direct result of the efforts of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, which had resulted in rather 
startling disclosures of railroad methods and which had 
brought quick relief in the situation thruout the South 
not only in lumber but in all other commodities. He 
also dealt with the reclassification case I. C. C. 8131, say- 
ing in part: 

For months our board of directors studied the important 
questions involved and daily meetings were held for two 
weeks during which our directors gave about half their time 
to this work, some of our meetings extending over into even- 
ing sessions. Many divergent views were harmonized and 
our recommendations filed in brief form with the commis- 
sion. We secured the strong support, ‘both moral and finan- 
cial, of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and the 
active coédperation of other important organizations. We 


also coéperated with the large lumber organizations of the 
country thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and we succeeded in convincing them of the justice of 
our views. As a result our views were impressed upon the 
commission, probably more than those of any other organiza- 


_ tion as evidenced by the report of Examiner Esch, presented 


by him to the commission. When the commission acts as 
a result of this investigation we feel convinced that there 
will be far-reaching benefits to the entire lumber trade and 
particularly to the members of our association. 


In conclusion Mr. McClure said that the constitution 
and bylaws the association adopted in the beginning of 
its organization have been outgrown in some respects 
and suggested that they be revised to meet new condi- 





SECRETARY-MANAGER J. H. TOWNSHEND, MEMPHIS; 
Who Has Helped Greatly to Correct Traffic Evils 


tions that have arisen. He also spoke with appreciation 
of the work of the secretary, and thanked him, the 
board of directors and the members in general for the 
cooperation they had lent him during his term of office. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-MANAGER 


The features of the report of Secretary-manager J. H. 
Townshend were the brief reviews of the history of the 
hearing in I & S Dockets Nos. 745 and 775 and of the 
activities of the association in the reclassification prob- 
lems presented by the investigation started voluntarily 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Regarding I & S Nos 745 and 775 Mr. Townshend said 
the hearings lasted twenty-five days and nights and that 
the number of pages covered by the testimony were 
equivalent to 5 percent of all the records taken by 
the commission in all the cases heard by the commission, 
which are more than one thousand, He showed how the 
lumbermen identified with the association prépared the 
data and exhibits and how they encountered the rail- 
roads in every move they made. He said that the ad- 
vances involved in these cases were suspended by the 
commission at the request of the association, the only 
hardwood organization that opposed the higher rates 
when first announced. He also said that the commission 
had not yet handed down its decision but that it would 
probably do so in the near future. He believed that 
this body unquestionably would hold that maximum 
rates on gum should be the same as those on oak, but he 
doubted if the commission would approve of the action 
of the carriers ‘‘in bringing the rates on all kinds of 
lumber to a common level by radical advances in all the 
rates.’’ He also said that the decision doubtless would 
have a far-reaching effect on the entire rate structure 
on both sides of the Mississippi. 

With reference to the question of reclassiication he 
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said that the governing board realized the importance 
and significance of the proposed move of the commission 
and decided immediately to hold meetings at which 
members of the association might present their views. 
He said it at first looked as if there would be such a 
conflict of interests as to make reconciliation impossi- 
ble, but he also showed that members harmonized their 
differences quite successfully; that the association was 
able to secure the adoption of its views by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and allied organi- 
zations, after they had been presented by President Me- 
Clure, and that these same views were largely incorpo- 
rated in the tentative findings promulgated by Mr. Esch, 
the examiner who heard the case. 


Mr. Townshend also dealt with the following cases: 


1—Memphis Band Mill Co. et al. vs. the Rock Island & 
Missouri Pacific, in which the association secured a reduc- 
tion of one cent per 100 in rates on logs and bolts from 
Arkansas points to Memphis in the face of efforts of the 
carriers to advance these rates one cent. 


2—The securing of a reduction in rates on lumber ship- 
ments from this territory to Carolina points amounting from 
two to seven cents per 100 pounds and the opening thereby 
of new outlets for gum lumber. 


8—The securing of a reduction in rates to Pacific coast 
points amounting to twenty cents per 100 on a minimum of 
60,000 pounds and recoveries of tremendous amounts by 
way of reparation for members who shipped into that terri- 
tory. 

4—Suspension of proposed advances by the Rock Island 
system from points on its lines to Pensacola, with prospects 
that this road would be defeated in the final developments. 


5—Adjustment of rates from points on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley lines to Mobile and 
Pensacola, with every prospect that equitable tariffs will 
shortly be published. 

6—Recognition of the fact that west side shippers are 
paying excessive rates to Gulf ports, as rendered evident by 
a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and an announcement of the intention to file a complaint in 
the near future if the carriers do not voluntarily reduce 
present rates. 

7J—Elimination of “dummy” bills of lading in trading ton- 
nage at transit points and substituting therefor a certificate 
stating that the manufacturer is entitled to the tonnage, 
thus preventing loss of refund and effecting a big saving for 
members. 

8—Appearance of Secretary Townshend himself before the 
Newlands resolution committee asking that the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association be given a hearing in the 
proposed investigation of all problems relating to trans- 
portation. Mr. Townshend set forth in his report that the 
life of the committee has been extended to Dec. 3, 1917, and 
that during the coming year the association will make 
“certain recommendations and suggestions to that commit- 
tee which, if adopted, undoubtedly will improve transporta- 
tion conditions as affecting our members.” 


Interesting features of the report were those dealing 
with membership and resultant changes in revenues 
and with claims handled for members as follows: 


During the last year we have lost four members with total 
annual dues of $580. Thirty-one new members have joined 
the association during that time at total revenue of $8,190; 
net gain in membership of twenty-seven and net gain in 
revenue of $7,610. 

Our total income from members in round figures is $20,- 
085. This can be roughly divided as follows: $6,655 from 
Memphis members; $3,350 from Arkansas members; $1,120 
from eastern Arkansas members; $1,100 from Helena mem- 
bers ; $3,290 from southern Arkansas members ; $4,000 from 
Louisville (Ky.) members, and $680 from other members, 

I quote these figures to show that no one State, section 
or city contributes sufficient funds to maintain an inde- 
pendent organization. 

During the last year this association has collected or as- 
sisted in collecting for its members claims amounting to 
$32,583.23. We have returned to members claims amounting 


to $1,983.22 which we were unable to collect. During the. 


latter part of the year we inaugurated the system of charg- 
ing 5 percent for collecting all claims. Unfortunately for 
us and our members the greater percentage of our collec- 
tions were in the fore part of the year, hence we did not 
derive revenue from the full amount collected. 


Mr. Townshend also recounted briefly steps taken by 
the association to afford relief to members during flood 
conditions last year, including arrangements whereby 
the railroads were prepared to furnish cars for the mov- 
ing of lumber to points of safety and whereby owners 
were to be protected in the thru rate as if the lumber 
had not been moved. 

Mr. Townshend also dealt briefly with the establish- 
ing of a branch office at Louisville, Ky., Feb, 1, last 
year, first under the management of LeRoy Halyard 
and, following his resignation, under the management of 
Mr. May. He said that the members declared them- 
selves highly pleased with the work done by the asso- 
ciation and also emphasized the fact that the extension 
of the scope and influence of the association had 
strengthened ‘the latter before the railroads and else- 
where. Mr. Townshend gave Mr. Smith Milton much 
of the credit for making the Louisville branch possible. 

He also reported the completion of negotiations by 
which the association reeently secured a large member- 
ship in Arkansas, a step which has made it possible 
to secure codperation from lumbermen in that State 
and which undoubtedly will increase the efficiency of the 
organization in handling rate matters from points in 
that state, in the future. Mr. Townshend believes that 
the identification of Arkansas lumbermen with the asso- 
ciation will prove one of the. best investments they 
ever made. 

In conclusion Mr. Townshend referred to a conversa- 
tion he had with a railroad official who complimented 
the association on its ability to reconcile differences 
among its members, and who declared that the associa- 
tion was the greatest organization along the line with 
which he was identified, and who also asserted that the 
spirit of codperation had been carried further and with 
—— results than in the case of any similar organiza- 

ion. 

Mr. Townshend extended warm thanks to President 
McClure, to the governing board and to the entire mem- 
bership for the unfailing support accorded him at all 
times and he also paid a merited tribute to the loyalty 
of his corps of assistants who were willing to work fif- 
teen to twenty hours a day when the occasion arose 
and who are ‘‘ working not for us but with us.’’ 





SOUTHERN MILLWORK MEN IN CONFERENCE 





Seek to Improve Trade Conditions, Establish Uniform Accounting and Estimating Systems, 
and Put Business on Firm Footing 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.Eans, La., Jan. 18.—About thirty millwork 
manufacturers hailing from seven southern States at- 
tended a conference at the Hotel Grunewald today, held 
under the auspices of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association and arranged by 
Secretary C. B. Harmon. The purposes of the meeting 
as explained by J. R. Jones, of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
Shreveport, La., who served as chairman, were to ac- 
quaint non-member manufacturers with the association’s 
work, its aims and methods, stimulate their interest 
therein and bring about better, and wider codperation 
to improve trade conditions. He introduced Secretary 
Harmon to state the case of the association. 


Mr. Harmon, who has been a member of the associa- 
tion since its organization, discussed the situation in 
detail, enumerating detrimental conditions, the associa- 
tion’s achievements, its-aims and methods. ‘‘The mill- 
work business,’’ he declared, ‘‘has suffered more than 
any other industry because our manufacturers have 
been slow to organize and too short-sighted to get to- 
gether to codperate.’’ Among the things the associa- 
tion is trying to do he listed the establishment of uni- 
form statements of accounting and estimating, of a 
school of instruction for estimators and salesmen, em- 
ployment of an expert to visit plants, make suggestions 
and give advice to manufacturers, provision of a sys- 
tem to secure better clerical and mechanical help, and 
in general to bring about the adoption of modern busi- 
ness methods and efficient systems to place the business 
on a satisfactory and permanently prosperous footing. 

Chairman Jones invited comments and questions from 
all present. Mr. Cauthen, of Rock Hill, 8. C., delivered 
a witty and effective address describing conditions in 
his own territory and the value of association work. 
M. 8. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss., related his own com- 
pany’s experience to show the need and value of co- 
operation. H. L. Gwinn, of Gadsden, Ala., made a prac- 
tical, forceful talk along the same lines. Albert Steves, 
jr., of San Antonio, Tex., prefaced his remarks with the 
statement that he was not now a member but would be 
one before he left New Orleans, and he declared that 
the members of his company were ready to codperate 
with the association. 


Mr. Reiman, of New Orleans, sought information re- 


garding the custom of architects of omitting details 
that forced millwork estimators to more or less ‘‘ guess 
work.’’ Messrs, Goll, of New Orleans, and Jones, of 
Shreveport, explained how architects in both cities had 
been prevailed upon by local coéperation among mill- 
work manufacturers to supply the details needed for 
intelligent estimating. 

Secretary Kremer, of the Allied Building Council, 
New Orleans, delivered a brief talk on codperation. 
C. T. Abeles, of Little Rock, Ark., a. veteran manufac- 
turer, related some interesting experiences of his own, 
all tending to show the need of organization and co- 
operation. He urged that association meetings be held 
several times yearly at points within reach of all mem- 
bers, as he believed in getting together and talking 
things over. Mr. Abeles offered a statement of the 
Federal Trade Commission regarding American business 
methods generally to be read by the secretary. It was 
brought out that Secretary Harmon kept in touch with 
the Federal Trade Commission, sending it copies of let- 
ters, circulars, minutes of meeting etc., in order to avoid 
not only any infraction of the law, but any step or prac- 
tice of which the commission does not approve. At the 
afternoon conference Secretary R. M. Browne, of the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago, explained 
at length the work of his bureau, which is highly com- 
mended by Secretary Harmon and to which twenty of 
the association members are already subscribers. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr.. Stevens, 
were adopted just before the meeting adjourned: 


WHEREAS, We have met here for the purpose of, in the 
first place, getting acquainted and, further, to talk over a 
situation that confronts all of us; and f 

WHEREAS, All of us realize that it is to our advantage to 
know our competitors personally and so get together: and 
face conditions as they are; and: 

WHEREAS, We feel individually that something must be 
done for the uplift of the industry ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, all millwork manufacturers, some mem- 
bers of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association and others not ‘members, unanimously endorse 
the splendid work done by Mr. Harmon, secretary of the 
association ; be it further 

Resolved, That we join the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association and make every effort for 
its continued good work leading to the general uplift of all 
millwork manufacturers. 4 





EASTERN MEN URGE CO-OPERATIVE COMPETITION 





Speakers Tell of Poor Results From Individual Efforts and Plead for United Action—Value 
of Trade Mark Emphasized 





Bangor, ME., Jan. 13.—Codperative competition was 
the keynote of the addresses given at the banquet of the 
Eastern Lumbermen’s Association in the Penobscot Ex- 
change Thursday night. Each speaker urged this point 
and laid special emphasis on the value of united effort as 
opposed to individual initiative and cut-throat competi- 
tion. The value of organization, the aims and objects 
of the association, and the value both to the manufacturer 
and ultimate consumer, of fixed and stable prices as 
against fluctuating prices, were driven home forcibly by 
speakers perfectly familiar with the subject matter which, 
reinforced with concrete examples drawn from their own 
long and varied experience, made the speeches of more 
than ordinary interest and value. 


George L. Crossman, president of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the first speaker. He took for his 
subject ‘‘The Value of Codperation’’ and outlined the 
various organizations that made a success of the lines of 
business in which its members were engaged because there 
was a central organization working all the time to keep in 
touch with conditions and keep the members posted in 
such a manner as to cut out dangerous and haphazard 
competition and substitute a competition that was safe 
and sane because based on actual knowledge. 


After telling of the good work achieved by the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce in getting better docking 
facilities for the city as well as many much needed harbor 
improvements, he took up for a few minutes the work of 
the Rotary Club. 

Freight rates had been increased 30 percent in the last 
year on lumber because, as he said, there was no working 
organization of the lumbermen to make an effective pro- 
test against it. The lumber interests without a spokes- 
man were made to pay not only for their own weaknesses 
but also for the strength of the other industries that were 
well able to look after their rights. 


With a strong organization, Mr. Crossman believed that 
many of the problems that at present cannot be worked 
out by the individual lumbermen, could be handled thru 
the knowledge which would be procured by the officers of 
the association from its members. 

Mr. Crossman also spoke concerning the spread of the 
white pine blister rust, which he believed to be a serious 
menace to the lumber interests of Maine, and which he 
thought was being underestimated by the State authori- 
ties. Some very radical steps should be taken, he said, to 
cope with this menace or the danger to the white pine in- 
terests would be beyond repair. He closed with a very 
earnest plea against the present system of stripping the 
forests and asked that some common sense measures be 


taken to put an end to this work of devastation, by sub- 
stituting a systematic cutting of a certain amount each 
year. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was the second speaker. He told 
of his surprise while compiling statistics some time ago to 
find that Maine had only really begun to be a lumber pro, 
ducing State and that it was only as late as 1907 that the 
Pine. Tree State had recorded a cut of over a billion feet. 

He laid special emphasis on the work of the lumber- 
men’s associations in establishing uniform grades for lum- 
ber and a system of inspection to see that the grades were 
kept up. In order to do this properly the secretary of 
each organization should be able to compile statistics as 
to the size of the cut, the demand for the year, the prices 
for which the product sold and the surplus remaining, on 
which the basis for the next year’s cut and price could be 
estimated. All of these things had been worked out in 
Russia and Sweden and the American exporters were 
placed at a disadvantage in putting their product on sale 
in Europe, especially in the Baltic countries. 

The value of a trade mark in.the sale of lumber also was 
handled in a forcible manner and it was made plain jus» 
what the value to the producer is. It has the effect of 
making the manufacturer. personally responsible for the 
standard of his output and also gives the manufacturer 
an intimate relationship with the consumer, who would 
thereafter know by the trade mark the kind of lumber he 
wished to buy. 

Former Governor Prouty, of Vermont, now living in 
Jackman, spoke concerning the slump in the price of lum- 
ber last year. At the beginning of the year the price was 
high but it took a bad slump. This was remedied when 
a number of the dealers got together and talked matters 
over. The price went up and stayed up. It was a valuable 
lesson in the value of codperation. 

A short talk was then given by 8. L. Boardman, of 
Guilford, manager of the Guilford Lumber Co., which was 
listened to with close attention. 

At the short business session held in the afternoon 
thirty members were voted into the association and many 
other private matters relative to the organization and 
work were discussed. 

After the meeing W. H. Cutler, of Bangor, secretary of 
the association, said he estimated there would be a falling 
off in the cut this year of about 25 percent, which he 
thought would be largely due to the inability to get labor. 
This condition will affect the operations in both long and 
short lumber. Prices, he thought, would be about the 
same as last year. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN IN EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


Reports Indicate a Very Satisfactory Year’s Trade—Change in Grading Rules Considered Desirable and Recommendations 
Sought—Importance of Reforestation Emphasized— Officers Re-elected 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—More than a hundred of 
the best lumbermen of Indiana (or, for that matter, of 
anywhere) gathered here today for the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, one of the prize manufacturing organiza- 
tions of the country. It was preceded by a meeting 
of the members who are especially engaged in veneer 
manufacture, who held a dinner at the Claypool Hotel 
Tuesday evening at which about twenty were present. 
The usual meeting of the board of directors was held 
preliminary to the convention. 

The convention was called to order Wednesday after- 
noon by President Daniel Wertz, of Evansville. In his 
address he said that the hardwood trade for the last 
year had been very satisfactory, but while the lumber 
market is better than a year ago the present prices do 
not compare with the advances in other commodities. 
Continuing, he said: 


Not only the farmers are getting a large advance in 
their product but most other commodities as well. True, 
there have been advances in some kinds of hardwoods, 
while in others there have not. I refer to oak, both plain 
and quartered, in FAS and No. 1 common, which have not 
advanced any in price from a year ago. Take this into 
consideration and the advanced prices which oak logs are 
costing, not so much as to price per thousand feet but as 
to size and quality, compared with 1915, also the increased 
cost of labor of 10 percent, I think you will find the in- 
creased cost of your product to be 15 to 20 percent. * * * 

As I have already stated, other hardwoods are selling at 
advanced prices, with good prospects for further advances, 
and with the present conditions and outlook I think it 
will only be a short time until oak will be in a much bet- 
ter demand and selling at profitable prices, as the coun- 
try never was more prosperous than at the present time. 

On conservative estimate it was recently stated that of 
the 60,000 successful corporations doing a business of $100,- 
000,000 a year more than 50 percent make no attempt to 
charge off for depreciation; that about 10 percent of mer- 
chants and manufacturers are aware of the actual cost 
of their products, 40 percent attempt to estimate this cost 
and the remaining 50 percent have no method of determin- 
ing the cost of their prod- 
ucts and put prices on their 
goods arbitrarily. I would 
recommend to the members 
of this association that ac- 
curate knowledge of the cost 
price is essential to the well 
being of every industry, 
* * ¥* that ruinous price 
eutting has in a iarge meas- 
ure been the result of igno- 
rance of the actual cost of 
the articles on sale. * * * 

The furniture factories 
have had an abnormal busi- 
ness the last year with an 
increase of at least 35 per- 
cent over normal production, 
and as they use a large per- 
cent of lumber all we need 
to do is to step into a furni- 
ture store and see the styles 
of furniture that they are 
putting on the market and 
you will readily see that 
there is a much smaller per- 
cent of oak furniture being 
made than ever before, there- 
by reducing the demand for 
oak lumber and _ increasing 
the demand for cheaper woods, such as gum, elm and maple, 
or woods of that ‘class, which are today selling at an in- 
creased price of 20 to 25 percent with prices advancing al- 
most daily, and if these woods continue to advance, which 
they are almost certain to do, it will only be a short time 
until oak will be in a much better demand and selling at 
advanced prices. 

C. Nellis, who is in the United States Forest Service 
work at Washington, D. C., stated at a recent meeting of 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club that the annual produc- 
tion of all kinds of lumber for last year was 40 billion 
feet, and at this rate of cutting there would be enough 
stumpage to last sixty-nine years, not including anything 
for the growth during that time; that there were 50,000 
sawmills, large and small, and of this amount 10,000 pro- 
duced 70 percent of the lumber, showing that the larger 
percent of these mills do not run regularly, and that in 
most instances mills are idle. A large number of these 
mills are controlled by farmers and plantation owners, who 
operate them only when the lumber market is good or the 
crops are poor, and in the course of only a short time there 
is an overproduction of lumber on the market. 

He stated that the pine manufacturers are trying to ar- 
range their production to suit the requirements and demand, 
in order to aveid an overproduction and decline in the 
market, which results in a loss and paralyzes the market 
conditions. He also stated that oak was third in produc- 
tion with 3 billion feet annually, Indiana ranking ninth; 
and you will no doubt be pleased to note that Indiana still 
has ninth place in this production, as the general impres- 
sion is that Indiana has no timber and has not had for 
several years. 


The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s Conclusions 


Secretary Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, reported 
that as the large associations of national scope take care 
of the greater part of the business of importance to 
the lumber trade and manufacturer the Indiana asso- 
ciation has become largely a social organization. Secre- 
tary Richardson reported that the following applica- 
tions for membership had been approved by the board 
of managers: 
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Flora Sawmill Co.. Flora. 


cago. 
I. Armstrong & Bro., Jud- 
Greer, Evansville. 


son. J. C 
A. C. Bolander, Ste. Marie, C. Zeigler, Mulberry. 
Tl D Pike, Wabash. 
Henry Wertz, Syracuse. 
; W. G. Swails, Greensburg. 
Coleman-Downey Co., Oak- —— Metzger, Indianapolis. 


Hisaman-Richer Lumber Co., 
eru. 


Brown Bros. Lumber Co., 
Dale 


land City. 1. Doles, Greensburg. 
W. H. Coppock, Orleans. E. & W. Lumber Co., South 
Ideal V. & L. Co., Franklin. Bend. 


Treasurer James Buckley, of Brookville, presented his 
report, showing receipts during the year of $364.55 and 
a present balance of $327.49. 











President Wertz appointed the following committees 
for the convention: 

Officers reports—W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; F, M. Cut- 
singer, Evansville; John J. S. Kitchen, Columbus. _ 

Nominations—G. H. Palmer, Sheridan; Clarence Kramer, 
Richmond ; Frank Donnell, Greensburg. 


Forestry and Inspection 


W. A. Guthrie, of Indianapolis, chairman of the for- 
estry committee, reported informally. He referred to 
the State forestry reservation and said it had been 
demonstrated that the nursery stock does better after 
planting than the wild growth of the woods. He ex- 
pressed regret that not more of the citizens of the State 
visit the State reserve. If any of them wish trees all 
they need to do is to ask for them and to pay the freight 
charges. The children of the State have been given an 
opportunity to compete in essay-writing contests on the 
subject of forestry and the essays submitted have been 
remarkably good, and the ultimate result has been to 
stimulate interest of the child and his family. The 
exhibit of Indiana woods at the State fair has been a 
great education to the people of the State, who did not 
know themselves what Indiana has. Mr, Guthrie de- 
clared that timber can be raised with profit, the results 
being slower than in agriculture, but just as sure. 

In response to a question by J. V. Stimson, of Hunt- 
ingburg, Mr. Guthrie said that the several varieties of 
ash grow more rapidly than any other, and, in sny 
event, are the sooner merchantable. But oak, poplar 
and other woods may be successfully raised. 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, spoke for the 
inspection committee. He said there had been no change 
in the National rules for four years. A year ago the 
inspection rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association reported certain changes, but they 
were voted down, indicating that the members do not 
want a change. But they do, apparently, want a grade 
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of selects in all hardwoods. The reason is that a grade 
between firsts and seconds and No. 1 common is needed 
in oak, walnut and the more expensive woods. Such a 
rule will undoubtedly be offered. 

Walter Crim, of Salem, for the membership commit- 
tee, reported that the activities of the secretary, with 
the codperation of the committee, had brought seven- 
teen new members into the organization during the year. 

For the National Hardwood Association 


Frank F, Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, told of the large num- 
ber of Indiana men who have held the presidency of 
that organization. In its twenty years of existence it 
has had ten presidents, and of these six hailed from 
Indiana. Vice President J. V. Stimson, of Hunting- 
burg, is also an Indianian, and J. M. Pritchard, of 
Memphis, Tenn., the hard working member of the in- 
spection rules committee of the National, is a former 
resident of the State. The secretary also declared that 
the association made its greatest progress during the 
period immediately following the removal of its head- 
quarters to Indianapolis. 

Mr. Fish announced that any proposed changes in the 
rules must, under the constitution, be in the hands of 
the inspection rules committee at least ninety days be- 
fore the annual meeting, which will be held in Chicago 
June 14 and 15. The committee will meet in Chicago 
March 14, 15 and 16, and any changes or suggested new 
rules must therefore be in its possession at this March 
meeting. 

The speaker said that the committee had recently held 
a conference with a committee from the National Fed- 
eration of Furniture Manufacturers, but, while the con- 
ference was along the line of progress, the executive 
committee has ruled that there shall be no more confer- 
ences with consumers. The committee is scattered over 

*twelve or fifteen States and the executive committee 
has asked consumers having changes in the rules to sug- 
gest to put them into writing and to submit them in that 
way, so that the committee may canvass them thoroly 
and take such action in its report as it deems wise. 
Probably the only change to be considered at this year’s 
meeting will be the insertion of a grade of selects. 

Mr. Fish told of attending a meeting of furniture 
manufacturers at which were exhibited graphic charts 

showing how the cost of everything entering into furni- 


ture manufacture had advanced everywhere from 10 
to 1,000 percent. But with the possible exception of 
mahogany, the advance in lumber was so much lower as 
to be away out of proportion to the other advances. 
Secretary Fish extended an invitation to attend the con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in Chicago June 14 and 15. 


Impressions of Indiana’s Governor 


Governor James Goodrich, of Indiana, addressed the 
meeting, saying this association was an illustration of 
the tendency of all branches of trade to get together 
for cooperation, yet he was compelled to think of the 
lumbermen as members of a vanishing industry. Mother 
Nature was prodigal with Indiana, with gas and oil and 
hardwood forests; but the forests are gone, the gas is a 
thing of the past, and wasteful methods are covering 
millions of tons of coal that will never see light. 

The governor said he was interested not merely in 
the conservation of the standing timber but in re- 
foresting southern Indiana, whose soil seems most ap- 
propriate to the purpose. There is now a bill before 
the assembly to provide for a conservation commission 
to have charge of the resources of the State. But it is 
not easy to convince assemblymen or even other men in 
public places to give up those places because the State 
does not need them. The speaker said this was a non- 
partisan desire on his part, as he was actually trying to 
remove more Republicans than Democrats. 

Appeals for Forestry 

Former Mayor Charles Bookwalter, of Indianapolis, 
in his address emphasized the value of a hobby and de- 
clared that vocational training, ‘‘the reforestation of 
character,’’ had been his. It is giving children an in- 
sight into the arts and crafts, making producers of 
them, instead of merely consumers. Another of the 
speaker’s hobbies is planting trees. He is a dilettante 
farmer, who works in town. 
to support a farm a little 
way out in the country. On 
that farm he plants trees 
every year and his children 
plant trees every year. And 
each is proud of his tree 
and eares for his tree. In 
addition to teaching buys 
and girls vocational train- 
ing, the speaker said, he 
would teach them tree 
planting — he would have 
every school child in Indi- 
ana plant at least one use- 
ful tree every year. Let 
the State furnish them. 
And let them be planted 
along the roads. 


Referring to the dis- 
tinguished service of 
Charles W. Fairbanks of 
Indiana during his six years in the United States 
Senate, and four years as the presiding officer of 
that body, the speaker said he felt that no public service 
he had rendered equaled that since he went out of 
office—his service in the cause of forestry. After declar- 
ing that there is a poem in every oak tree Mr. Book- 
walter closed with an appeal for good roads. 

At the close of Mr. Bookwalter’s remarks, on motion 
of F. R. Shepard, of Indianapolis, who asked the priv- 
ilege because he is a Democrat, seconded by a Repub- 
lican, Walter Crim, of Salem, the State highway bill was 
approved by a rising vote. 


Miscellany 


W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, discussed trade condi- 
tions briefly on behalf of that committee, and said they 
were good, the only important difficulty being the em- 
bargoes‘that are bothering the East. 

On motion of J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, a rising 
vote of thanks was extended to E. C. Atkins & Co., of 
Indianapolis, for the handsome badges furnished for 
the convention. 

The association having the right to appoint one mem- 
ber of the State Forestry Commissicn, on motion of 
Charles Barnaby, of Greencastle, the reappointment of 
W. A. Guthrie, of Indianapolis, was recommended. 


Officers for the New Year 


On recommendation of the committee on nominations, 
the following officers for the ensuing year were unani- 
mously reélected: 


President—Daniel Wertz, Evansville. 

First vice president—Walter Crim, Salem. 

Second vice president—George H. Palmer, Sheridan. ~< 

Secretary—Edgar Richardson, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—James Buckley, Brookville. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; W. A. Guthrie, In- 
dianapolis; J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg; Sam Burkholder, 
Crawfordsville; Claude Maley, Evansville; C. H. Kramer, 
Richmond; H. B. Sale, Ft. Wayne; W. W. Knight, Indian- 
apolis; George Waters, New Palestine; Frank Shepard, In- 
dianapolis; Frank Reynolds, Rushville; Van B. Perrine, Ft. 
Wayne, A. J. Smith, Decatur; John S. Kitchen, Columbus. 


After President Wertz had expressed his thanks for 
the reélection and the committee on officers’ reports had 
offered a motion thanking the officers for their work 
last year, which was carried, the meeting adjourned. 

The convention closed with the annual banquet of 
the association Wednesday evening. 
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NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION HOLDS ‘ANNUAL 


Urgent Problems Are Discussed, the Importance of Proper Cost Accounting Methods Being Especially Emphasized—Increased 
Efficiency Needed to Meet Out-of-Town Competition—Secretary Granted Leave of Absence 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The opening session 
of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association was largely given 
over to a thoro discussion of cost accounting, a subject 
which, in the words of President Charles Webster, is 
commanding more and more attention among retail lum- 
bermen both because their own experience has shown 
them that this neglected part of the business is of high 
importance and because of the warning and advice 
given out by the Federal Trade Commission along this 
same line. The speaker secured to discuss the subject 
was H. H. Wolf, of Baker, Vawter & Wolf, public ac- 
countants, of Chicago. 

In beginning his address Mr. Wolf stated that the 
subject of cost accounting was not only of positive im- 
portance to individual retailers but that it was also 
one of importance to members of associations because 
of the comparative ease with which different members, 
if they would, could compare methods and discover flaws 
in their own accounting systems. The careful compari- 
son of one system with another and the discussion of 
the results secured would indicate at once where im- 
provements could be made or at least would suggest 
to what part of the system the retailer could with most 
profit turn his attention. 

Altho a large number of business men acknowledge 
that an exact accounting system would be of benefit to 
the business they at the same time refuse to attempt to 
install or even to understand such a system because 
they believe it must necessarily be so complicated and 
involve so much labor and expense that it would be out 
of their reach. This is a mistaken notion. That a sys- 
tem is accurate does not mean that it is complicated. 
It may be simple and still be accurate and valuable. 
If a man were to write down all the things he did in 
the course of a day that would be accounting for his 
day’s activities. So in recording his business he needs 
only to write down the things done; and a system makes 
this simpler and makes the records easier to understand 
instead of complicated and hard. If a business man 
gets in a car of lumber his bookkeeper charges it against 
the yard in an appropriate account. If he sells that 
lumber to a farmer she transfers the charge to the ac- 
count against the farmer and the thing is done. 


Some other dealers do not believe in spite of the ex- 
perience and testimony of their fellows and the warn- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission that such ac- 
counting has any value for them. They are content to 
invoice at the end of the year and to find out whether 
they have more or less money than they had at the be- 
ginning of the year. But in that case the dealer can- 
not tell with any certainty which items are bringing 
a profit and which may be netting a loss. In that case 
the dealer does not know what to charge in order to 
increase his profit. But if he does know by reason 
of accurate and discriminating cost accounts he can let 
the profitable items alone to take care of themselves and 
can concentrate his attention on the losers to bring 
them up to a profitable basis. 

An accurate account and analysis of business will 
also make it possible for,a manager to lay a compre- 
hensive statement before his board of directors or to 
secure needed additional credits with the banks. A 
banker may know in a general way that a lumberman’s 
trade is large and that he is making money, but on 
this general information he will not advance as much 
credit as he would if he knew the exact earnings of 
the yard and the conditions of trade. He could not tell 
from this general knowledge whether the added credit 
was to be used in a profit-increasing way or whether 
the balance of trade had not suddenly gone against the 
yard and the credit was needed to bolster up a founder- 
ing concern. Of two businesses, equally good, the one 
that can show in significant detail the condition of its 
finance will be able to get a higher percent of credit 
than the one that depends entirely on the annual in- 
voice to know whether or not it is making money. 


Mr, Wolf used a couple of lantern slides to illustrate 
some of the principles and methods of a system of book- 
keeping for lumbermen. The first was a statement of 
assets and liabilities and the second a statement of 
profit and loss. The statement of assets and liabilities 
was carried in parallel columns. The first item under 
assets was ‘‘Cash Accounts,’’ and the first sub-item 
was an office fund of $50. Mr. Wolf explained that this 
‘und was kept in the office to avoid paying money out 
ot the daily receipts for little trifling things and then 
being unable to account for the place the money had 
gone. When this sum was exhausted it was replaced by 
« cheek drawn in the regular manner. Following this 
entry was a statement of the money in the bank. The 
Second item was ‘Book Accounts,’’ under which were 
‘isted accounts receivable, notes receivable and personal 
“«counts. The third item was ‘‘Invoices,’’ under which 
vere entered lumber, coal, feed and the like. The 
‘ourth was ‘Property Accounts,’’ including land, 
buildings, equipment and tools, office fixtures, horses, 
sutos and the like. In the liabilities column the first 
cntry was ‘‘Current Liabilities,’’ including accounts 
payable, notes payable, secured taxes and accrued 
wages. The second was ‘‘Capital Account,’’ including 
capital stock, surplus and profit and loss, and the third 








was ‘‘Reserve Accounts,’’ including depreciation and 
bad accounts. 

The statement of profit and loss began with sales. 
The ‘‘Cost of Sales’’ began with a statement of the 
gross profits from which the expenses were deducted 
to show the net operating profit. Discounts were in- 
cluded, and from the total was deducted the interest 
to show the net profits. Following this was ‘‘Yard 
Expenses’’ including wages, rent, taxes, insurance, sup- 
plies and miscellaneous expenses. Next was ‘‘ Barn and 
Delivery Expenses’’ under which was listed wages, 
rent, feed, bedding, insurance, shoeing, repair, deprecia- 
tion and miscellaneous. Next was ‘‘Office and Admin- 
istrative Expenses’’ including salaries of executives and 
clerks, insurance, stationery, telephone and telegraph 
tolls, postage, advertising miscellaneous and reserve and 
bad accounts. The total of all these expenses was 
footed up. 

Mr. Wolf presented these two sheets to indicate the 
scope and detail to be sought for in a workable and 
comprehensive system. A question led him to explain 
the value of knowing the cost of doing business. A 
lumberman may want to make a net profit of 10 per- 
eent. If he knows that his cost of doing business is 
20 percent he sees at once that he must make a gross 
profit of 30 percent. Of his selling price 70 percent 
will be cost, 20 percent operating expense and 10 per- 
cent profit; so an article costing $7 must be sold for 
$10, of which $1 will be net profit. By following out 
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this system a dealer can positively know he is going 
right. 

At the close of his address Mr. Wolf answered a num- 
ber of questions asked by the members of the asso- 
ciation. 


Secretary Asks for Leave of Absence 


In the course of his report showing that the associa- 
tion is stronger than ever before in the course of its 
history Secretary W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, stated 
that on account of the drain on his strength caused by 
the work involved in the litigation in which the associa- 
tion has been involved it would be necessary for him 
to ask for a leave of absence. As soon as the secretary 
sat down John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., rose and 
in a most eloquent manner recounted the part Mr. Hollis 
had had in founding and building up the association 
and the labor he had undergone during the time the 
association’s activities were under review in the Fed- 
eral courts. Mr. Barry said that he and some of the 
other mex most closely associated with Mr. Hollis dur- 
ing this latter period had feared his health would not 
last thru the strain and were surprised that he hak 
not been compelled to give up his work sooner. After 
Secretary Hollis had succeeded in convincing the Fed- 
eral authorities that they had made a mistake and thus 
had the indictment against himself set aside he had 
been compelled to undergo the labor of fighting the 
civil suits. The testimony was taken in all parts of the 
country and filled a stack of volumes reaching as high 
as a man’s shoulder. Mr. Hollis went thru all these 
volumes preparing the briefs for the defense. He was 
treasurer of the defense committee and had most of the 
labor of raising the funds necessary. 

In concluding his talk Mr. Barry said Mr. Hollis had 
organized his office carefully so that it could be run 
without his personal supervision, so Mr. Barry offered 
a resolution directing the board of directors to create 
an office to be known as the chairmanship of the board 
and to name Mr, Hollis as permanent. occupant of that 
office with a suitable salary. Mr. Barry said he wanted 
Mr. Hollis to feel that he carried the heartiest good 
wishes of the members of the association and a free- 


dom from responsibility. The resolution was adopted 
by a unanimous rising vote. 


Address of the President 


President Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Ia., an ex- 
ecutive with a big smile and a magnetic personality, 
said in the course of his address that every person is in 
danger of sliding out of balance if he looks at one thing 
too closely; and by doing this some fanatics have con- 
vinced themselves that the middle man is a bad insti- 
tution. This is one of the things that retailers have. 
to disprove. They have done a good deal by means of 
association activities to make themselves more ef- 
ficient, but they have not yet done as much as it would 
be possible for them to do. Merchants of the country 
could if they wished found the strongest economic and 
political organization in the world; but instead of 
doing that they have allowed unfriendly persons and 
institutions to write vicious laws with hardly a protest. 
The time is not impossibly far off when merchants will 
have to take more positive steps toward securing the 
enactment of clean and well balanced laws. 

After mentioning the advantages of the association, 
the reorganization of the insurance association, the 
tour of inspection thru the South and the fact that in 
these times retailers have to carry larger stocks than 
they used to do, President Webster mentioned the new 
conception of the value of the personal contribution in 
business. He stated that a man was worth as much to 
his business in dollars and cents as that amount which, 
if put out at interest, would bring in what he earns. 
So if a man is living off his business and not allowing 
himself a stated salary he ought to count what he is 
worth as part of the capital investment. If he has 
$30,000 invested in the yard and his work is worth 
$1,500 a year he ought to count his investment as $60,- 
000; for $1,500 is the amount that $30,000 would earn 
at 5 percent. But President Webster used this as a 
text to pound home the fact that a man’s contribution 
to his business is worth money and that he ought to take 
pains thru the use of intelligent methods to make his 
capital value worth as much as possible. He closed 
with an expression of thanks to Secretary Hollis and 
the board of directors. 

Secretary Hollis in his report emphasized two points: 
The desirability of the members using the association 
facilities available, and the desirability of extending 
those facilities on the point of some kind of plan serv- 
ice. It seems impossible now to offer a complete plan 
service, he remarked, so an effort is being made to de- 
velop a service for giving accurate material bills on 
mail order plans cheaply and with promptness. 

C. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa, Ia., reported on the ac- 
tivities of the committee appointed at the invitation of 
the Southern Pine Association to inspect the mills in 
its territory and to codperate with the committees from 
other associations in making recommendations for 
changes in the grading rules. Mr. Porter described the 
principal objects and activities of the trip, paid a high 
comphment to the courtesy of the Southern Pine of- 
ficials and stated that after several conferences the 
delegates had completed and agreed upon their recom- 
mendations. He added that while they were disap- 
pointed in the small number of these recom- 
mendations accepted by the grading rules committee he 
felt that both the manufacturers and the retailers had 
benefited from the trip and the study expended upon 
the subject. 

One very pleasant and much appreciated feature of 
the convention was the singing of the Minneapolis 
quartette. An unusual feature among conventions is 
the fact that President Webster called the meeting to 
order exactly on time. An innovation this year is the 
absence of afternoon sessions. Morning session are 
held and the afternoons left free so that the visitors 
may see the trade exhibit that is held in the Arcadia 
Palace just across the street from the court house, 
where the sessions of the convention are held. 

At noon of the first day about 600 visitors had regis- 
tered, and registration was going steadily forward. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—The lively interest that 
retailers have in the subject of increased efficiency in 
meeting the competition of out-of-town concerns had ex- 
pression at the second session of the convention in two 
talks of especial interest: ‘‘Simple Building Construction 
and Estimating,’’ by D. D. Greer, of Minneapolis, and 
‘*When Should a Lumber Dealer Go After Business?’’ 
by A. D. Schiek, also of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Greer, who is a practical estimator, began his talk 
by referring to the increased popular interest in the sub- 
ject of house building. There are popular magazines 
devoted entirely to this subject that carry informational 
articles written in a non-technical manner so that they 
will be of value to the man who knows nothing of the 
science of building. Every Sunday paper has more or 
less information about house building and decoration. 
Wholesalers and manufacturers of lumber and interior 
trim send out folders and in some cases plans and blue- 
prints of attractive and carefully planned homes, and 
companies have been formed for the purpose of furnish- 
ing suitable house plans of all kinds, 
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This publicity has had the desired result of improving 
the taste of the public in such matters and of planting a 
desire in the minds of many people to own a home. It 
has changed the ideas and methods of builders. They are 
required to meet and satisfy an increased and a dis- 
criminating taste in such matters, and they find that 
once the building germ has been planted in the mind 
of a possible customer the necessary thing to close the 
deal is the presentation of a concrete plan that satisfies 
the customer’s desires. Perhaps they must amplify a 
sketchy plan found by the customer in a newspaper or 
some such place into a complete, workable building and 
estimating plan. 

Many people come to the lumber dealer with a fairly 
definite idea of the kind of buildings they want tho 
with no conception of the vast number of details in- 
volved. If a newspaper or magazine sketch is brought 
in it is usually necessary to make rough pencil draw- 
ings on which to base the estimate. But in any case it 
is necessary to make a quick and fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the cost of the completed house, for that is one 
of the first things a customer wants to know. He must 
find out whether his desires are within his means, and if 
they are not he has no further interest in the matter. 

Mr. Greer named the two methods usually followed in 
making these estimates. In the first the estimator states 
definitely what things are included and that all other 
materials not named must be considered extras and be 
paid for at the regular prices. If the owner is build- 
ing the house it is not unfair to him, for he gets the 
value of the money he spends in the house. But if a con- 
tractor has agreed to build a house for a lump sum the 
unforeseen extras must come out of his profits. The 
other method is for the estimator to name a lump sum 
for which he will furnish materials to build the house. 
In that case the extras are a loss to him. This second 
style of estimating is popular with many people, for 
it tells them what their expenditure is going to be. Mail 
order concerns have taken advantage of this fact and 
are selling their houses for a lump sum, so it has been 
necessary for retailers to devise a service to meet nd 
offset this advantage. 

Mr. Greer devoted the rest of his time to taking off 
‘a material bill from a house of average size, using lan- 
tern slides of the various plates that- would be included 
in a set of blueprints. He went into this in great detail 
and explained how the different totals were reached. In 
concluding he had a slide projected on the screen show- 
ing a plan such as is usually sent out by mail order con- 
cerns. It consisted merely of the floor plan, drawn pre- 
sumably to scale but with the measurements left out. 
Estimating such a plan presents many difficulties. Mr. 
Greer said that since house measurements always ran 
in even feet the best way to arrive at an accurate guess 
as to the size was to divide the side into an even number 
of parts by means of a suitable scale. The size of the 
doors can not vary much, but they constitute only a 
rough and inaccurate check. He stated that with the 
aid of this scaling he had had little or no difficulty in 
guessing at the size of the house. Once that was de- 
termined the rest of the necessary informaticn could be 
worked out. Any man around a lumber office with same 
study and practice could learn to estimate houses quickly 
and accurately and without this ability a retailer would 
have to work under a great handicap. 


Profitable Publicity 


A. D. Schiek is the advertising man connected with 
the Northwestern association. In beginning his talk he 
stated pointblank that he considered the period from 
Nov. 1 to April 1 the best possible time of year for a 
retailer to advertise, tho this does not mean that he 
should not advertise at other seasons. 

Many retailers object to advertising at this season 
of the year. They say they do not want farmers.to get 
to thinking about building or to figuring bills during 
the winter, for in that case they are almost sure to write 
to every mail order house in the country and so force 
prices down to a losing basis. This objection has kept 
many retailers from winter advertising, and nothing has 
suited the mail order men better. They have a clear field 
and use it. They send out their cireulars with pictures 
of the completed houses, and by the time spring opens 
they have made all their sales. Then about the first of 
April the retailer inserts a few ads in the paper, tries to 
make sales and finds that a large part of the business is 
gone. He then says the advertising is no good and ealls 
it nothing but a donation to the papers. 

Much of this is getting to be ancient history. Most 
retailers are developing into real salesmen, and it is for 
these men that advertising has its greatest rewards. Only 
the man who has no valuable service to offer needs to be 
afraid of having his customers think of building during 
the winter. The catalog men have taught the public to 
expect and demand service. The salesman is the man 
who can back a lumber pile with some kind of picture of 
the completed house and who ean tell the customer the 
best way of getting that house built. 

Farmers plan 75 percent of their expenditures in the 
winter, which is right and proper. During the rest of 
the year they are busy making a living. And while ad- 
vertising is valuable all the year round it is better, if 
some economy must be effected in advertising, to lighten 
it up during those months of summer when the farmers 
are busiest. And whether the retailer advertises in win- 
ter or not the mail order men will. The retailer whose 
service consists in handing out figures on a material bill 
prepared by somebody else may be afraid of publicity, 
but the one who is prepared with an attractive service 
can’t get his customers to thinking too much or too hard 
about building. 

In coneluding Mr. Schiek spoke briefly of the value of 
advertising as a business creator as well as a business 
getter. 

At the close of this speech President Webster called 


upon George A. Jewett, of Des Moines, to give some of 
his experiences in connection with advertising. Mr. Jew- 
ett exhibited a copy of a Des Moines paper containing 
one of his ads and said that just before he left home for 
Minneapolis a young fellow brought the sheet in and 
said it had decided him to buy the material for a house, 
which he proceeded to do. He said he had long ago de- 
cided that lumbermen had as interesting a story to tell 
as any other merchants and that they ought to get away 
from the old idea of a card in the paper announcing that 
the yard carried lumber, lime and cement. So he began 
telling people interesting and instructive things about 
house building. His friends had suggested some changes, 
and now he includes his picture and a facsimile of his 
signature in his displays. He added that he knew of at 
least twelve scrapbooks of his ads that are being saved 
by Des Moines people for their-information when they 
get ready to build. He also urged the carrying of local 
advertising of nationally advertised goods. He uses the 
slogans and the illustrations used by the national adver- 
tisers and so gets the most good from the work they 
have already done. 


Mutual Insurance 


President Webster introduced A. R. Rogers, who dis- 
cussed informally the insurance situation. Mr. Rogers 
said that many years ago the mutual company had been 
organized to raise the quality of the insurance and to 
reduce the rates. This had been done, and the company 
had been profitable not only to the policyholders in the 
matter of furnishing cheap and good insurance but also 
as a commercial concern. The time has come when the 
small inequalities that were apparent but unimportant at 
the beginning had become large enough to need adjust- 
ment. While it is a big task the officers have made the 
beginning of a change. They have worked out a system 
of interinsurance. Instead of a mutual plan with unlim- 
ited liabilities they have devised this new plan to provide 
insurance as good, with fixed liability and substantial 
justice to each policy holder. - 

The reserve and deposits amount to something over 
half a million dollars. Each policyholder helped to earn 
the reserve and should be entitled to his prorated share 
of it. A man who has belonged to the company twenty 
years is at present entitled to no more than the one who 
joins today, which is manifestly unfair. Furthermore, if 
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a man who has carried insurance for twenty years sells 
his yard he is not allowed to take down the part of the 
reserve he has earned. 

Under the new scheme each man will have his part of 
the reserve figured on an actuary basis and carried as a 
ledger credit, and if he sells out he will be permitted to 
take down the amount of the reserve he has earned. The 
new man will have his fire losses shared, as before; but he 
will be required to earn his own share of the reserve. 

Mr. Rogers said that to carry this change into effect it 
would be necessary to secure insurance legislation in the 
State of Iowa. O. D. Hauschild, who has the insurance 
matters in charge, explained the steps that were to be 
taken in order to secure needful and progressive legisla- 
tion. The Iowa men present pledged their support in 
this undertaking. 

On the motion of John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the convention extended a vote of confidence and 
thanks to the officials who have these matters in charge. 

During the course of the session a telegram was re- 
ceived from Finley M. Terrence, secretary of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, bringing greetings 
from that association to the Northwestern dealers ‘‘and 
to the dean of association executives, W. G. Hollis,’’ and 
inviting the members of the Northwestern Association to 
attend the Ohio convention and to join in the excursion 
that is planned thru the South. The convention directed 
the secretary to send a suitable reply of thanks. 

At the close of the first session the president appointed 
the following committees: Auditing—A. J. Vogel, New 
Ulm, Minn.; John Knox, Marcus, Iowa. Nominations— 
B. C. Bowman, Minneapolis; John W. Barry, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

The Minneapolis Quartet got ‘‘stuck in a jitney,’’ ac- 
cording to President Webster’s. announcement, but they 
eventually arrived and received a great ovation from the 
delighted audience. 


THE CONCLUDING SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—Visiting lumbermen 
were entertained last night at the Gaiety theater. The 
regular show was presented, but it was enlivened by ad- 
ditional lines the authorship of which is attributed to 
President Webster. 

Thursday morning’s session was devoted to business. 
The auditing committee reported the accounts brought to 
their attention to be full and accurate. 


Election of Officers 

The nominating committee named the following, who 
were elected unanimously : 

President—Charles Webster, Waucoma, Iowa (reélected). 

Vice president—I. R. Goodridge, Minneapolis (reélected). 

Directors—(One year) Roy H. Jackson, Winona, Minn.; 
(three years) C. A. Finch, La Moure, N. D.; F. I. Gardiner. 
Cherokee, Iowa. B 

A resolution was adopted commending the work of 
the agricultural experiment station in fighting the white 
pine blister rust, after which the convention adjourned. 


RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Association met 
immediately, A. R. Rogers, vice president, presiding. He 
stated that the property insured by the association had 
increased by nine million dollars during the last year, 
and that great care was exercised by the president and 
executive committee in making investments. 

The finance committee reported the books accurate and 
praised the neatness of the records and the courtesy of 
the officers. 

The association reélected James A. Smith, of Osage, 
Iowa; J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.; John A. 
Bovee, Minneapolis, and C. E. Blackwell, Cooperstown, 
N. D., to the board of directors, and the following to the 
finance committee: A. J. Vogel, New Ulm, Minn.; George 
W. LaPointe, Menominee, Minn.; Alex Simons, Minne- 
apolis, after which the insurance association adjourned. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TRADE EXHIBIT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 18.—The big trade exhibit 
that is an annual feature of the Northwestern conven- 
tion is as big and interesting as ever. It is held in the 
Arcadia Palace, which is located across the street from 
the court house where the sessions of the convention 
are held. The exhibit is so large it has overflowed the 
Arcadia and a number of attractive displays are lo- 
cated in the lobby and balconies of the West Hotel. 
At the latter place among a great array of substitutes 
is to be seen a splendid exhibit of Shevlin pine by the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Crookston Lumber Co. The 
Carr-Cullen Co, has spread its display of fine millwork 
thru a whole baleony. The Boardwell-Robinson Co. is 
also represented. 

Foremost in interest at the Arcadia are the various 
associations, among which the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s dis- 
play is probably the largest. This display, in charge of 
Chief Inspector W. H. McDonald and Mr. Gilsey, of the 
Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis., includes a big 
exhibit of all the different kinds of wood sawed and 
bulletins and placards describing the various kinds of 
service offered by the association. Mr. McDonald 
called particular attention to a hemlock silo that is 
proving highly satisfactory and that is inexpensive. He 
also called attention to the fact that the association 
includes 1,122 mills in active operation, employs 100,000 
men and represents an investment of $200,,000,000. 

The Northern White Cedar Association had a display 
of fence posts. The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, in 
charge of R. H. Brooks, had a large and well selected 
display of the ‘‘satin-like interior finish.’’ The North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association was handicapped 
in getting its display placed, but it proved highly in- 
teresting to the visitors. The Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association displayed the model bungalow 
that has attracted so much attention in all parts of the 
country where it has been shown. It is placed in 
grounds carefully laid out by a famous landscape archi- 
tect. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion showed a number of model farm buildings. The 
Southern Pine Association had its famous grading con- 
test consisting of an exhibit of various grades of-lum- 
ber and the offer of a prize to the lumbermen grading 
the pieces correctly. The Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion each had a booth in which a fine lot of wood was 
shown. 

Among the other exhibitors were: The Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. with some fine redwood, in charge of D. L. Van 
Auken; the Pacific States Lumber Co., represented by 
Frank Probst, A. W. King and James Lean; William H. 
Hale & Co., makers of a cement mixing machine in 
which they are trying to interest retailers for the pur- 
pose of loaning it out to customers; the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.; Cornell Wood Board; Beaver Board; the 
Curtis-Yale-Howard Co., maker of fine woodwork; the 
Union Fibre Co., maker of insulating felt; and the King 
Ventilating Co., maker of cupolas. Substitutes and coal 
and trade publications came also. 

It took the visitors a little time to find the Arcadia in 
spite of its location and the big sign on the front of the 
building. But later on the crowds made up for the 
early neglect. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN REVEL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—The Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association unoffi- 
cially but not unobtrusively opened the Northwestern 
convention last night with their annual dinner held in 
the Moorish Room of the West Hotel. This was the 
twenty-sixth annual rally and banquet of the wood sellers, 
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and the oldest inhabitant does not remember when more 
good fellowship and such things ran at large. Chair- 
man George L. Curkendall and his committee, composed 
of J. W. Wingate, Roy Thompson, I. B. Le Vesconte and 
J. L. Foster, made great and efficient efforts and pro- 
vided a dinner and trimmings that will long perch among 
the pleasant memories of those privileged to attend. 
There was plenty of hilarity, but the Moorish Room was 
a happy thought, and no one came unmoored or went 
adrift. Those who have attended many of these dinners 
say this one was perhaps the best and one of the most 
sanitary as to program that they can recall. A few of 
the boys sang the closing hymn in the hymnbook that 
went with the program: 

I am a little wildwood flower, 

Growing wilder every hour, 

Nobody ever cultivates me, 

I’m wild, I’m wild, 

Gol darn, I’m wild. 
But they didn’t really mean it. 

The dinner, composed of such esoteric delicacies as 
Underbrush, Pickled Plums, Sliced Cow from the tender- 
loin, Thick Finish, Pap’s Essence of Hop and the like, 
was inaugurated by a burst of melody by the Pigeon 
Club Orchestra in costume. Their music added not a lit- 
tle to the pleasure of the evening. A few lusty blasts 
by the trombonist of this aggregation caused the mill 
hands among the company, who thought the 6 o’clock 
whistle had sounded, to shout to the cook to bring on 
‘*them pork and beans.’’ 

The Northern Pacific Quartet, in costume, sang a num- 
ber of songs and led the boys in some mighty ensemble 
singing. Miss Hermann sang a splendid number and 
gracefully responded to an encore. <A Scotch lassie 
capable of the Highland fling and a couple of rollerskate 
artists exercised in the open space and were followed by 
Hensler’s Winsome Raskels, six dazzling young dancers, 
who did a number of dances, closing with the balloon 
ballet. In this number their personal decorations con- 
sisted in part of rubber balloons, and this afforded some 
of the boys a few happy moments of blowing up the 
blisters by touching the rubber with lighted cigarettes. 
The festivities lasted until a seasonable hour. Chairman 
Curkendall is receiving many compliments today on the 
completeness and success of the affair. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS MEET AT CAIRO 


Co-operation Advised and Abuse of the Re- 
consignment Privilege Condemned 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Cairo, ILL., Jan. 18.—Cairo again is entertaining the 
annual convention of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and doing it in the real Cairo style. 
The convention opened here today and will continue until 
tomorrow, with a Hoo-Hoo Concatenation tonight which 
promises to be a great success because of the preliminary 
work of the enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo in this territory. 

The convention is being held most properly at Cairo, 
which is not only named after the metropolis of Egypt 
but is a lumber center of importance. Because of the 
five great trunk lines that pass thru here, Cairo is less 
than twelve hours by rail or water transportation from 
thirty million people. It has hardwoods and softwoods 
almost at its doors and it is an important distributing 
center of woods of other localities. While Cairo is at the 
junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, it is declared 
to be the driest spot in the Mississippi Valley during 
flood time, for it has splendid protection by means of 
elaborate seawalls and levees, with electric pumps with a 
capacity of 3,000,000 gallons of water to take care of 
seepage. 

The convention opened in the Cairo Armory with a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. Judge W. S. Dewey, 
of Cairo, delivered an address of welcome, to which 
W. T. Felts, of Carbondale, responded. President 
J. A. Van Sickle, of Tamms, in an address to the 
conference urged the need of codperation, citing espe- 
cially the abuse of the reconsignment privilege by ship- 
pers who diverted shipments to dealers to get better 
prices, the consignees being the sufferers. 

Secretary-Treasurer S. W. Barrick, of Benton, in his 
annual report dwelt on the practical value and fellew- 
ship value of such meetings. His report paid tribute to 
the late Charles D. Rourke, of Urbana. The following 
committees were appointed: 


Audit—Walter Greer, of Anna; J. H. Kramer, Fairfield ; 
J. B. Samuel, Carterville. 

Constitution—D. C. Jones, of West Frankfort; E-J. Lan- 
gan, Mounds; Charles Robertson, Marion. 

Resolutions—Rollo M. Treece, of West Frankfort; E. M. 
Stotlar, Marion; Charles Porter, Salem. 

Nominations—Thomas Benton, of Johnston City; O. B. 
Archibald, Cairo; R. H. White, Marissa. 

W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, read a paper on codpera- 
tion in which he urged the appointment of five repre- 
sentatives from each of the local lumber associations 
of Illinois for joint action. Rollo M. Treece, of West 
Frankfort, read an address on ‘‘Getting Most Out of 
the Business,’’ which he stated the mail order houses 
were doing. He urged retail lumber dealers to wake up. 


Thursday evening Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Snark 
of the Universe of Hoo-Hao, gave a dinner at the Parish 
House to all visitors at the convention. This was fol- 
lowed by a rousing concatenation at the K. M. K. C. 
hall. : 





FLATHEADED BORERS A GREAT EVIL 


Flathead borers are among the most important of the 
borers infesting forest trees in the United States, in that 
their worm holes will cause the finest grade of clear lum- 
ber to become unfit for the higher grade uses and there- 
fore unsalable at prices even approaching those the un- 
touched lumber would have brought. Some of these 
borers mine the leaves, one burrows into the cones, a 
number bore into the inner bark and outer wood of the 
trunk, branches and roots, while the majority excavate 
oval winding ‘‘worm holes’’ thruout the sound or de- 
caying sapwood and heartwood. 

The bark borers often girdle and kill healthy trees and 
those injured by fire, floods, drouths, diseases, other 
insects or careless lumbering, and at other times weaken 
the trees so that they become easy victims of diseases, 
other insects or unfavorabie environment. Sometimes 
when they do not kill the tree outright their work causes 
dead limbs or twigs, or serious defects, checks or gum 
spots to form in the wood, or swollen galls to form on 
the branches. The wood borers mine the sapwood and 
heartwood of the trunk, top and larger branches and thus 
destroy or seriously injure much of the tree’s most val- 
uable product—its timber. 





MOUNTAIN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS IN ANNUAL 


Over-production Greatest Evil of the Business — Cut Restricted Last Year by a Shortage of Labor and Will Be This 
Year—Mutual Insurance Department Discontinued 


NELSON, B. C., Jan. 15.—The eut of lumber in the 
mountain district of British Columbia in 1916 was the 
greatest since 1913 and sales exceeded those of 1915 and 
1914 and were within 5,000,000 feet of the total for 
1913, according to comparative figures presented to the 
annual meeting of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in this city, Jan. 10. The figures in mill:ons 
of feet for the last five years are as follows: 


1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
COME acoso vo wrnieial ores 420 386 235 155 270 
PUNROS! - s arilciaeee eevee 488 335 210 262 330 


Stocks were stated by the secretary to be below normal, 
but the figures were not made public. 


Considerable attention was paid to imports from the 
United States to the western Canadian provinces, the 
total in 1916 having been 9,500,000 feet compared with 
8,000,000 in 1915. In 1912 the imports were 140,000,000 
feet. 

In his report to the association the secretary, I. R. 
Poole, reviewed general conditions in 1916. He pointed 
out that the year opened with prospects of continued im- 
provement in the lumber trade. The only cloud on the 
horizon was the fear of over-production. However, con- 
ditions over which the manufacturers had no control 
forced a curtailment of output and at no time during the 
year did the stocks on hand exceed those of Jan. 1, 1916. 
Adverse weather conditions in June and July and the 
shortage of labor, which became acute during the latter 


part of the year, prevented any large accumulation of 
stocks, 


Improved business conditions thruout western Canada 
and the disposal of a large part of the 1915 bumper 
grain crop at constantly advancing prices resulted in a 
good demand for lumber in the prairie market thruout 
the year. The demand, said Mr. Poole’s report, was 
unusually brisk during July in view of the prospects of 
an excellent harvest, but unfavorable weather conditions 
damaged the crops in many districts and caused the de- 
mand for lumber to cease in those districts. 

Mr. Poole referred to the general crop situation and 
said that while the grain crop was probably less than 
half that of 1915 high prices largely compensated the 
farmers for the decreased production. High prices for 
other farm produce had further tended to create pros- 
perous conditions in the mountain lumbermen’s market 
and it was noticed that mixed farming and dairying were 
rapidly growing industries, which absorbed large quan- 
tities of lumber. It would further tend to make the 
demand for lumber more stable and add to the perman- 
eney of the timber industry, said Mr. Poole. 


Considerable emphasis was laid in the reports and by 
Speakers at the meeting upon the necessity for curtailing 
production so that it would not exceed the demand. Due 
entirely to the fact that there had been no glutting of 
the market prices had remained firm during 1916, it was 
declared. Mr. Poole recalled that several advances in 
prices had been made since the beginning of the year, 








but declared that they had not been sufficient to cover 
the increased cost of production. 

Increases in prices made during the year amounted to 
only 34% percent over those of 1912, which the lumber- 
men said was not a profitable year by any means. They 
made comparisons with the increased cost of production. 
Increases in cost of mill and camp supplies amounted to 
from 20 to 100 percent, manufacturers, said, while the 
cost of labor had risen by from 10 to 25 percent. They 
placed the average advance in cost of production since 
1914, the year of the beginning of the war, at 33 percent. 

During the summer and early fall months the labor 
situation in the mountain district was acute. Large num- 
bers of men had enlisted and many had gone from this 
province to the prairies to work in the harvest fields. As 
a result many of the mills were obliged to close down or 
curtail operations until late in November, when an im- 
provement in the labor situation took place. It was this 
shortage of labor to which Mr. Poole referred as a factor 
in keeping down output and equalizing supply and de- 
mand. 

While immediate needs of the logging camps and the 
few mills in operation are being met there is no hope of 
any marked improvement in the labor situation until 
after the war, according to the opinion expressed at the 
meeting. Cost of labor and supplies is likely further to 
increase as long as manpower is scarce. The lumbermen 
said that they expected the 1917 cost of production would 
be heavier than that of 1916. 


Decide to Raise Prices 


There was a lengthy discussion on the question of 
prices, which culminated in the decision to raise quota- 
tions 50 cents for commons and $1 for uppers. While 
these increases were declared to be inadequate the lum- 
bermen went on record as favoring a policy of keeping 
prices at a minimum in order that consumption should 
be affected adversely as little as possible. ‘‘We want to 
keep the price so that it is well within the reach of the 
consumer as increased consumption and permanency of 
market are the chief ends desired,’’ said one of the 
speakers. 

“*It should never be forgotten,’’ said Secretary Poole, 
‘‘that permanency and stability of market depend on 
the equalization of supply and demand. Our greatest 
danger is over-production, which ultimately is good 
neither for the consumer nor the producer.’’ 

Prospects for 1917 were declared to depend upon con- 
ditions that could not clearly be foreseen. Conditions 
appeared to be favorable for a continuation of a fair 
demand from the prairie provinces, but crop prospects, 
the war, and general business conditions had to be con- 
sidered, while from a producing viewpoint disadvantages 
to be faced were shortage of labor and increasing costs. 

Figures showing the probable output of logs during 
this winter were not given out, but it is declared that 
the cut will not be less than that of the winter of 
1915-16. : 

The lumbermen went on record as approving the mar- 


ket extension and advertising activities of the provin- 
cial government and declared that good results had been 
seen in stimulation of demand for British Columbia lum- 
ber in the middle West and eastern provinces. 

On Jan. 1 the new State casualty insurance scheme 
went into effect and the association consequently made 
arrangements to wind up its mutual insurance opera- 
tions. The mutual scheme had been in effect for ten 
years, during which $150,000 was paid out in claims. 
Lumbermen said it had given satisfaction both to the 
employers and the employees. Settlements had been made 
much more quickly than they were usually made by in- 
surance companies. Under the new government scheme 
payments to dependents or to injured men are greater 
than under the old employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation acts and the cost to the lumbermen will 
consequently be greater. It may run to three times as 
much, but definite assessments have not been made. 


Pon Election of Officers 


Officers elected were: 

President—C. D. McNab, of Waldo. 

Vice president—W. F. Lammers, of Chase. 

Executive committee—H. H. Ross, of Wakio; C. QO. 
Staples, of Wycliffe; G. Fred Robinson, of Nelson, and L. D. 
Rodgers, of Golden. 

Those present at the meeting, which lumbermen say 
was the most satisfactory in the history of the associa- 
tion, were: 

Cc. D. McNab, of Waldo: W. F. Lammers, of ‘Chase; A. E. 
Watts of Wattsburg; W. Mark McCew, of Grand Forks; 
H. H. Ross, of Waldo; F. W. Adolph, of Baynes; C. N. VPen- 
nock, of Wardner; C. O. Staples, of Wycliffe; R. J. Barter, 
of Wycliffe; James Joyce, of Flagstone; C. O. Rodgers, of 
Creston; G. Fred Robinson, of Nelson; A. G. Lambert, of 
Nelson; R. A. Quance, of Nakusp: A. V. Carlson, of Nakusp ; 
W. C. E. Koch, of Nelson; John Sherbinin, of Brilliant; A. 
K. Leitch, of Jaffray; A. K. Bannerman, of Jaffray, and 
I. R. Poole, of Nelson. 
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PHILIPPINE LUMSBERMEN ARE ENJOYING 
PROSPERITY 


The outlook for the Philippine lumber business con- 
tinues to improve and all the manufacturing companies 
are pushing operations as fast as possible according to 
the latest. issue of the Philippine Trade Review. The 
foreign demand is especially good, but as in the United 
States the exporters are being handicapped by a lack 
of tonnage. Stimulated by the export demand the local 
market has become increasingly active with a slight 
advance in prices. Of the foreign markets the most ac- 
tive at present is the Chinese market, tho there is a 
considerable demand for Philippine lumber in India 
and Australia. A number of export inquiries for 
apitong ties are going the rounds of the miiis, but not 
many orders have been placed because the lumbermen 
are not anxious to sell unless inspection is made at the 
mill instead of at destination even tho the price of- 
fered is good. 
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CONFER ON BLISTER RUST 


International Foresters and American Asso- 
ciation, in Joint Meeting, Plan Attack 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 18.—An international for- 
estry conference to consider means for eradicating the 
white pine blister disease and the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the American Forestry Association 
are in joint convention here today. Because of the 
threatened destruction of the white pine forests of the 
United States thru the spread of this foreign disease, 
which first made its appearance in this country about 
seven years ago, this is one of the most important con- 
ventions from the standpoint of timber owners and lum- 
bermen that ever have been held. 

The Forest Service is taking an active part in the 
convention thru United States Forester Henry S. Graves 
and many other scientists of the department, and the 
New England States and New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; the group of southern States where tim- 
ber is an important element in natural resources and 
the middle West and Pacific coast States are all repre- 
sented in the convention of delegates. The Dominion 
Government of Canada and several of the provincial 
governments have sent delegates also. Registration 
this evening shows more than 350 delegates present to 
consider this important question of eradicating the 
white pine blister rust, which threatens the destruction 
of nearly $400,000,000 worth of standing timber in the 
United States alone. More than fifty women delegates 
sent by governors of various States are in attendance. 


Tells of Need of Checking Blister Rust 


The delegates came from more than half the States, 
and from the Canadian provinces. In all cases they were 
appointed by the governors of the States or the execu- 
tives of the provinces. The principal speakers were 
all men who are intimately acquainted with practical 
forestry. Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, has large lumber interests of 
his own in the South and he has been a student of 
forestry under the German system. Among the other 
speakers were: J. B. White, of Kansas City, recently 
appointed by President Wilson on the Federal Shipping 
Board; E, A. Sterling, Chicago; Henry 8. Graves, chief 
forester of the United States; Clyde Leavitt, of the 
Canadian Department of Forestry; Stephen Maher, su- 
perintendent of national parks; E. W. Nelson, chief 
of the United States Bureau of Biology; W. P. Wharton, 
of Boston; E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore.; 8. B. Detwiller, 
pathologist of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; C. R. Pettis, superintendent of State forests, New 
York; Dr. Haven Metcalf, chief of the United States 
Office of Forest Pathology; C. L, Marlatt, United States 
Horticultural Bureau; J. G. Sanders, economic zodlogist 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. D. T. Fairchild of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock 
this morning by Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association. He delivered his in- 
augural address. 

Commenting upon the importance of prompt action 
to check the spread of the white pine blister disease, Mr. 
Pack said: 

We all know what damage the chestnut blight and the boll 
weevil have done. It is the failure to act in time that costs 
the country millions of dollars. The white pine blister dis- 
ease is a fungus and grown upon the leaves of the currant 
and gooseberry bushes. It goes from pine to bush and back 
to the pine. It gets under the bark and bursts it. Thus 
far there has been nothing found that will save a tree thus 
attacked. 

The thing to do is to inaugurate a nationwide campaign 
to arouse the people to do everything possible to check the 
spread and hold the disease where it is now at its worst, in 
New England. The Department of Agriculture has issued a 
warning which says there must be action at once for if 
the disease gets from the home and farm area into the 
dense timber country there will be no stopping it. This is 
not belief or rumor, it is the word of the experts of the 
department as set forth in Bulletin 742. 

I know men who have sacrificed valuable decorative trees 
on their estates and ordered all currant and gooseberry bushes 
cut down in an effort to check the spread of this pest. It is 
only by the concerted action of the Federal Government and 
the States interlocked with an aroused public opinion that 
will save these trees for the country and posterity. 


Mr. Pack was followed by Percival 8. Ridsdale, secre- 
tary of the association, who made his annual report. 

The national forestry reserve adjacent to Washington 
and embracing a highway to Baltimore was given a 
‘*boost’’ this morning when William M. Ellicott read a 
resolution adopted by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects urging the American Forestry Association to co- 
operate in the plan of the reserve. 

W. P. Wharton, of Boston, reviewed the white pine 
blister disease in New England State by State and in- 
augurated the discussion as to the practicability of a 
quarantine enforcement against the importation of 
plants, and seedlings in order to keep infection out of 
this country. Mr. Wharton said: 


While it is hardly possible now that the scourge can ever 
be completely eradicated, we still hope it can be driven out 
of certain areas, and New England will certainly do her 
part, with the aid of the Federal Government. We must 
prevent the spread of this disease to the great western 
forests, where its control would be virtually impossible. 
Senator Gallinger has offered an amendment to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill which if adopted will give the Forest 
Service $500,000 to fight the white pine blister rust. Altho 
the disease first made its appearance in this country in 
1909 it was not until three years later that Congress gave 





the Federal agent adequate authority to keep out further 
shipments of the diseased plants from Europe, and not until 
1916 was sufficient money appropriated for fighting the dis- 
ease. By that time the blister had spread so in New Eng- 
land and New York that foresters and lumbermen became 
alarmed and concerted action of the Federal authorities 
was first obtained on a preliminary scale. If the appropria- 
tion asked for by Senator Gallinger is granted the American 
Forestry Association hopes that it will be possible to eradi- 
cate the disease entirely and save the most valuable of 
American trees from the destruction that now threatens 
them. 


The election of officers, which occurred today, resulted 
in the reélection of Charles Lathrop Pack as president 
of the association, John E. Jenks treasurer, P. 8. Rids- 
dale secretary ‘and all of the former vice presidents 
with the addition of Mrs, Frances Folsom Preston (for- 
merly Mrs. Grover Cleveland), of New Jersey, and 
T. Coleman Dupont, of Delaware. The board of trustees 
was reduced from fifteen to five members, who are: 
John 8. Ames, Massachusetts; William B. Greeley, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Alfred Gaskill, New Jersey; Chester 
W. Lyman, New York, and President Pack. 


LAKE CARRIERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Reduction in Available Tonnage May In- 
crease Rates—Officers Are Elected 





Detroit, MicH., Jan. 17.—The Lumber Carriers’ As- 
sociation of the Great Lakes, at the close of its annual 
meeting Wednesday night in the Hotel Tuller, reélected 
O. W. Blodgett, of Bay City, as president. Other officers 
chosen were: First vice president, Henry McMorran, 
Port Huron, Mich.; second vice president, Fred P. Pot- 
ter, of Cleveland; third vice president, Edward H. 
Thomas, of Chicago, who succeeds W. E. Holmes, Chi- 
cago; secretary and treasurer, C. H. Weeks, Detroit, 
who fills the vacancy caused by the recent death of Col. 
W. D. Hamilton, of Chicago. 

The sessions of the association were executive, but 
such a mass of business was up for discussion that the 
sessions, which are usually concluded in the afternoon, 
continued until a late hour in the evening. 

Within the last two years the tonnage enrolled in the 
association has been greatly lessened by the sale of lake 
steamers, for service on the Atlantic ocean. The de- 
struction of lumber carrying boats by accidents on the 
great lakes during the last year has also been a cause of 
the decreased tonnage. Because of this reduction in 
tonnage of vessels available for carrying lumber, the 
members discussed the probability during the coming 
season of increased rates, it is said. No definite action 
was taken. It was predicted, however, that the revenue 
to ship owners carrying lumber during the coming year 
would be more profitable because of the decreased ton- 
nage. 

Edward H. Thomas, of Chicago, who was elected third 
vice president, was selected also to fill the place on four 
committees left vacant by Mr. Hamilton’s death, these 
committees being legislation, loading, unloading and 
the employment Be help. 


The committee appointments follow: 


Finance—E. L. Fisher, 0. W. Blodgett, W. H. Sharp, 
W. E. Holmes and Myron Blodgett. 

Legislation—J. C. Garey, Edward H. Thomas, F. L. Leckie, 
Myron Blodgett and Henry McMorran. 

Loading—J. O. Nessen. O. W. Blodgett, Edward H. 
Thomas, W. H. Sharp, J. C. Garey, E. L. Fisher and Myron 
Blodgett. 

Unloading—E. L. Fisher, C. H. Prescott, W. E. Holmes, 
John Leitch, J. O. Nessen, W. H. Sharp, V. F. Meshek, 
O. W. Blodgett, Charles F. Neff, J. C. Garey, Win Schlosser, 
F. L. Leckie, A. H. Hempstead, J. J. Bolan, Myron Blodgett, 
J. C. Smith, 8. C. McLouth. 

Towing—J. O. Nessen (on this committee succeeding the 
late Mr. Hamilton, of Chicago), BE. F. Fisher and O. W. 
Blodgett. 

Employment of help—O. W. Blodgett, J. O. Nessen, W. H. 
Sharp, J. C. Garey, Myron Blodgett, Edward H. Thomas, 
E. L. Fisher (who succeeds C. H. Prescott, jr.), R. D. 
Meyers, W. J. Crosby. 


The following board of managers was elected: 


W. E. Holmes, J. J. Boland, Myron Blodgett, Charles S., 
Neff, C. H. Weeks, W. W. Randall, A. H. Hempstead, F. P. 
Potter, C. A. Sinclair, R. D. Meyer, William Quinlan, L. D. 
Brown, O. W. Blodgett, J. O. Nessen, E. E. Teare, J. C. 
Garey, DB. L. Fisher, C. H. Prescott, jr.. Henry McMorran, 
M. A. Markham, A. W. Thompson, J. O’Connor, Edward H. 
Thomas, Win Schlosser, H. J. Kendall, D. W. Mills, Walter 
Foss, F. L. Leckie, S. C. McLouth, W. H. Sharp, J. C. 
Smith, W. J. Crosby, V. F. Mashek, John Leitch, J. B. 
Sheehan, A. B. King. 


The executive committee of the board of managers, 
comprises E,. L. Fisher, Edward H. Thomas, Myron 
Blodgett, W. H. Sharp, J. C. Garey, O. W. Blodgett, 8. C. 
McLouth, J. O. Nessen. Messrs. Sharp and McLessen 
are the new members, C. H. Prescott, jr., retiring, the 
other position filled being caused by the death of Mr. 
Hamilton. . 

The Licensed Tugmen’s Protective Association is 
holding its annual convention in Detroit at the same 
time as the lumbermen carriers. George F. Freitas, of 
Sandusky, has strong support it is said for reélection 
as grand president, altho President Bishop of the Duluth 
locag and President William North of the Erie local are 
also contenders for the honor. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association began its meet- 
ing Wednesday noon at the Hotel Statler, with an open- 
ing address by William Livingstone, president of that 
body. Some national speakers of prominence are ex- 
pected to address the convention. 


CANADIAN FORESTERS MEET 


Report Great Progress in Forest Conserva- 
tion—Warned Against Blister Rust 


OrTTawa, ONT., Jan. 15.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Forestry Association, ‘‘an inde- 
pendent national body working for the conservation of 
Canada’s forests,’’? was held here today, the main ses- 
sions being in the Chateau Laurier. While the reports 
for the‘last year were most satisfactory, the attendance 
was not up to expectations. This was partly due to a 
deranged train service owing to storms. 

Sidney Fisher, formerly minister of agriculture in the 
Liberal cabinet, was elected president to succeed Lieut. 
Col. J. B. Miller, of Toronto, who is added to the di- 
rectorate. Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, succeeds Mr. 
Fisher as first vice president, and Robson Black was re- 
elected secretary with Miss M. Robinson as treasurer. 

The only change in the territorial vice presidents was 
the election of T. D. Pattullo, of Vancouver, as repre- 
sentative for British Columbia, succeeding W. R. Ross. 
J. T. Horne, of Fort William, was added to the directo- 
rate. 

His Excellency the Duke of Devonshire, Canada’s new 
governor-general, extended his patronage to the associa- 
tion for the year. 

The directors’ report showed that the membership of 
the association had been increased by 1,007 over last 
year’s total. 

Tho the activities of many associations have been cur- 
tailed by the war, those of the forestry association have 
been amplified. The report of the president, Lieut.-Col. 
Miller, showed that the association had passed thru the 
most successful year in its history. The movement for 
forest conservation has gained an impetus, and has ex- 
tended all over the country. 

The retiring president, Lieut.-Col. Miller, referred to 

the appointment of E. J. Zavitz as provincial forester, 
with control of the newly created branch of forest pro- 
tection, the reorganization of the forest protection sys- 
tem under the direction of the Ontario Department of 
Lands, Forests and Mines, and the promulgation of a 
settlers’ law which applies the plan of burning permits 
to a part of the timbered area, as the outcome of 
the insistent pointing out of the necessity of these re- 
forms by the association. 
_ An outstanding feature in the address was the excel- 
lent record attributed to the St. Maurice and Lower Ot- 
tawa Forest Protective Association in the Province of 
Quebee. Over 1,200 burning permits were issued to set- 
tlers. Not one fire got away, and 200 fires were sup- 
pressed. On the lands of the Ottawa association only one 
fire got away. This did little damage, however. 

The control of the white pine blister rust was one of 
the main features of the discussion on forest preserva- 
tion and the association passed a resolution to ask the 
Dominion Government to appropriate $50,000 for imme- 
diate work to combat the disease. At the afternoon ses- 
sion of the convention, H. T. Gussow, Dominion botanist, 
gave an interesting paper on the manner in which the 
disease spread and the alarming destruction wrought. 
Many of the finest white pine areas in Canada were af- 
fected, he said. Currant and gooseberry hedges acted as 
propagators for the fungus which was wind borne. The 
only effective method so far discovered to combat the 
disease was the destruction of the infected plantation. 
G. C. Piche, chief of the forest service in Quebec, said 
the disease had so far occurred in only isolated instances, 
in small areas at Oka and St. Anne de Bellevue. 

Sidney Fisher, the new president of the association, 
suggested that the prohibition of the importation of in- 
fected pine and currant bushes would help combat the 
disease. 

W. B. Campbell, assistant superintendent of forest 
products laboratories, McGill University, told of the sci- 
entific experiments being conducted to prevent diseases. 

R. H. Campbell, director of forestry for the Dominion 
Government, spoke on the importance of the disposal of 
slash. Burning slash and so disposing of it, eliminated 
a great danger for fire spreading. Many fires were 
stopped when they reached the areas where the slash 
had been previously disposed of. R. D. Prettie, super- 
intendent of forestry for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and HE. H. Finlayson, district inspector of forest reserves, 
Calgary, expressed similar views. 

The convention was brought to a successful close by 
a banquet at the Laurentain Club. Able speeches were 
delivered by the chairman, Sidney Fisher, Dr. Roche, 
Minister of the Department of the Interior, W. B. Snow- 
ball, lumber merchant of New Brunswick, R. H. Camp 
bell, director of forestry, and Ellwood Wilson, prominent 
forestry promoter. 

The addresses were naturally of a patriotic vein, with 
general references here and there to the achievements 
and development of forestry thruout the Dominion in 
recent years. ; 

In his address, Mr. Fisher dealt with the lumber in- 
dustry and its relation to agriculture. He pointed out 
that their connections were very intimate and recalled 
that during the days of the early farm settlers the agri- 
cultural industry had suffered on a large scale by the 
removal of trees and parts of forests. Dr. Roche em- 
phasized the advantages of educational facilities to the 
development of an industry and the country at large. 
He referred to the Canadian forestry industries and 
pointed out the remarkable developments experienced in 
the industry in late years. 





On aBouT two million acres of national forest lands 
grazing by domestic stock is either entirely prohibited 
or is greatly restricted to provide range for elk. 
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ASSOCIATIONS HOLD MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS 


Increased Assessment for California Redwood Members for Publicity Expenses—New Secretary for Retailers’ Association 
Appointed— Maine Body Passes Up Proposal to Abolish Present State Forestry Offices 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 12.—Thomas B. Hammer was 
elected president, Robert B. Rayner, vice president, and 
Ben C. Currie, secretary and treasurer, at the annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held last night at the Union League. As 
usual, the meeting was preceded by a sumptuous ban- 
quet, at which everybody enjoyed himself, and at which 
addresses were made by the three guests, Edwin H. Coane, 
of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co.; John W. Long, and E. F. Perry, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The reports showed an active past year, and arrange- 
ments were made to continue and enlarge the campaign 
of publicity which has been started. A speaker was ap- 
pointed to represent the organization at the coming 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
man’s Association. 

Killam E. Bennett, of Munger & Bennett (Inc.), of 
Camden; John L. Coulbourn, of Coulbourn Bros., and 
Joseph P. Comegys, of the Barker-Bond Lumber Co., 
were elected directors to succeed Augustus J. Cadwalla- 
der, J. Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent Co., and William 
T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.), whose terms 
had expired. 





WILL NOT ACT ON ABOLITION PROPOSAL 


Baneoor, ME., Jan. 15.—An outstanding feature of the 
annual meeting of the Maine Forestry Association held 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms on Jan. 12 was the 
decision of the members not to take any joint action to 
endorse the proposition to abolish the present offices of 
the State land agent and forest commissioner and substi- 
tute a commission of lands and forests and a State for- 
ester. 

A motion in favor of the suggested change was made 
by. James W. Sewall, of Old Town. In support of his 
motion he read letters from many eminent men thruout 
the State. He also read a number of letters opposed to 
the proposition. After several had spoken in favor of 
the resolve and a large number against it, C. H. Bartlett 
suggested that as the opinion of the members seemed to 
be divided he did not think the association consistently 
could take any action. His motion to table the matter 
was passed. 

The following officers were elected for the following 
year: KE. E. Ring, president; C. H. Bartlett, vice presi- 
dent; W. A. Hennessy, secretary and treasurer. The 
board of directors is as follows: Hon. Blaine 8. Viles, 
Augusta; F. A. Gilbert, Bangor; J. P. Bass, Bangor; E. 
Lisherness, Hampden; Alfred K. Ames, Machias; Forrest 
H. Colby, Bingham; Frank P. Thomas, Andover; H. B. 
Buck, Bangor; George B. Dunn, Houlton, and E. E. 
Amey, Portland. 





TO ADDRESS PURCHASING AGENTS 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 16.—Charles Hill, head of the 
newly organized Southern Pine Lumber Sales Corpora- 
tion, has been asked to address the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of New York at its annual meeting and ban- 
quet, which will be held at the Garrett restaurant, 90 
West Street, at 6 p. m., Jan. 23. This association con- 
sists of purchasing agents of large corporations or heavy 
consumers of lumber for pattern and other manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

In the discussions within the association the last few 
months it developed that a closer codperation with the 
lumber trade along educational lines would give the pur- 
chasing agents valuable information that would enable 
them to make their inquiries and lumber contracts on a 
more intelligent basis. With a view of presenting a dis- 
cussion along these lines Mr. Hill has been asked to ad- 
dress the meeting, and his knowledge and experience of 
lumber conditions, not only in southern pine but also in 
white pine, will enable him to present a comprehensive 
and interesting talk. 





DATE OF CONCATENATION CHANGED 


New OrtEans, La., Jan. 15.—Vicegerent Freret an- 
nounced today that the concatenation arranged for the 
night of Feb. 6 will be held on Feb. 10 instead. The 
committees already are at work on the details and it is 
understood that several prospective kittens have been 
listed as candidates for the initiatory rites. 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION MEETS 


_ San Francisco, Jan. 13.—The adjourned annual meet- 
ing of the California Redwood Association was held at 
the offices in the New Call Building, San Francisco, Jan. 
am. All of the officers were reélected, including E. A. 
Selfridge jr., president; J. H. Holmes; vice president, 
and Edwin E, Myers, secretary-manager. According to 
reports read at the meeting, it was shown that the red- 
wood industry had been greatly benefited by the adver- 
tising and other activities of the association during the 
last year. With the considerably larger program laid 
out for the present year, it is expected that much greater 
results will be realized. 

Detailed plans for the year’s publicity campaign were 
passed upon at the meeting. Resolutions were passed to 
Support the National association to the extent of the 144- 
cent assessment. The meeting also endorsed the propo- 











sition to increase the California Redwood Association’s 
own assessment from 12% cents to 25 cents, to cover 
their own advertising and their share of the National 
advertising. However, this action must be ratified later 
by the individual members of this association. The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association now includes in its member- 
ship lumber companies representing about 70 percent of 
the entire redwood cut. The management hope to take 
in, during 1917, at least a part of those mills still re- 
maining outside of the organization. 





APPOINTED SECRETARY OF NEW RETAILERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Detroit, MicH., Jan. 17.—Charles A. Bowen, recently 
reélected secretary of Michigan Builders’ & Traders’ 
Exchange, and for the last six years secretary of the 
Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange with offices and 
exhibition spaces occupying the entire fourth floor of the 
Penobscot Building, has been appointed secretary of the 
recently organized National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

It is understood that Mr. Bowen will sever his con- 
nections with the Builders’ & Traders’ organization to 
take up his new position about Feb. 1. It is reported 
that Mr. Bowen will make his headquarters in Chicago, 
where he now is making arrangements for the taking over 
of his new position. 

Ambitious arrangements are being perfected with the 
aid of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to make the new retailers’ association a powerful organi- 
zation of national scope. Mr. Bowen’s long experience 
in the building and trading line has peculiarly fitted him 
for his new position. He is a friend of W. A. C. Miller, 
retiring president of the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ 





CHARLES A. BOWEN, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
New Secretary of Retailers’ Association 


Exchange and a prominent local lumberman. It was 
thru his and Secretary Bowen’s aid that the lumber ex- 
hibit of the exchange was made one of the best in the 
country. Plans already have been started for the rejuve- 
nation and taking over of the exhibit by the retail in- 
stead of the wholesale interests, who were instrumental 
in its installation. It is expected that under Mr. Bowen’s 
leadership in his new position the Detroit lumber exhibit 
will be made one of the most striking in the country. It 
is planned to open the new exhibit about March 1, with a 
special attendant permanently in charge. 

It is expected that William W. Norton, assistant to 
Mr. Bowen in the Detroit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, 
will succeed him as secretary of that organization. Mr. 
Bowen is still a young man, and has many friends among 
the business men of Detroit and in the State. 





ASSISTANT ASSOCIATION SECRETARY 
RESIGNS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 16.—O. A. King, for six years 
connected with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association as assistant secretaty, has re- 
signed his position to accept the office of secretary of the 
Civic and Commerce Association of Eau Claire, Wis., 
Mr. King’s resignation takes effect on Feb. 15. His 
departure from the Northern Hemlock association circles 
will be regretted not only by his fellow workers in the 
office here but by members and other lumbermen with 
whom he has come in close contact during the last few 
years. Mr. King served for four years as assistant to 
R. 8S. Kellogg, now secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, when Mr. Kellogg was lo- 
cated at Wausau, Wis., and for two years has been in 
Oshkosh, where he has made a large number of friends. 
He has been assisting O. T. Swan, the present secretary, 
since the offices have been located here. His successor is 
to be elected at the annual meeting of the Northern Hem- 
lock association in Milwaukee next week. 


SAGINAW LUMBERMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


SaGinaw, MIcH., Jan. 16.—The Saginaw Lumbermen’s 
Association held its annual meeting and banquet at the 
Hotel Vincent, in this city, Jan. 11. Officers were elected 
as follows: 

President—Herman Zahnow, superintendent of Booth & 
Boyd Lumber Co. 

Vice president—John W. Hall, retail manager of Bliss & 
Van Auken Lumber Co. 

Secretary—William Jungklas, 

Treasurer—Fred D. Barton. 

Attorney—Frank Day Smith. 

Directors—Charles Furstenberg, BE. J. Way, R. M. Boyd, 
George Strable and W. B. McCorkle. 

The appointment of a committee was authorized to 
frame bylaws and regulations for the management of the 
association’s new club house at Wenonah Beach on Sag- 
inaw Bay. This building was purchased last August and 
is to be used for meetings and social gatherings of the 
lumbermen and their wives. 

This was the fifth annual meeting of the association, 
and excellent reports were presented. An address was 
given by Attorney Smith on ‘‘A Line of Credits,’’ tell- 
ing of the preliminaries in requirements of attaching a 
mechanic’s lien. 


CALIFORNIANS HOLD ANNUAL BANQUET 


San Francisco, Jan. 13.—A very enjoyable banquet 
and get-together meeting was given by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on the evening of Jan. 12. 
About twenty of the leading manufacturers of white and 
sugar pine lumber in California participated in the very 
harmonious and interesting conference. They reviewed 
the successful operations of the last year and talked 
over their policies for the future. H. D. Mortenson, 
president of the association, presided over the meeting. 
The officers of the organization were congratulated upon 
the good work that has been done since the first meeting 
was held, last May. The association was formally 
launched in June, 1916. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders will be held on Feb. 16. F. B. Hutchens, general 
manager of the McCloud River Lumber Co., has taken 
the place on the board of directors that was vacated by 
F. F,. Spencer, who has gone east to remain. 








WISCONSIN BUILDERS’ FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Jan. 15.—At the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Master Builders’ Association of Wisconsin, 
held at the Fraternal Reserve Association Building, Jan. 
11, 12 and 13, the following members were elected as 
officers: 

President—Richard C. Ferge, of Milwaukee. 

First vice president—Peter J. Knudsen, of Racine. 

Second vice president—John Schatz, of Watertown. 

Third vice president—M. C. Mertz, of Oshkosh. 

Fourth vice president—S. M. Jones, of Kenosha. 

Treasurer—H. G. Zickert, of Watertown. 

Secretary and field agent—O. H. Ulbricht, of Milwaukee. 

Trustee for three years—H. C. Kelling, of Milwaukee, and 
trustee for one year, E. W. Bauman, of Monroe. 

Next year’s meeting-place will be at Watertown. 

In the opening address, President E. E. Beals, of the 
Oshkosh Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, alluded to the 
general advances made by the building trades in meeting 
the increased requirements of modern building. Mayor 
John Mulva, of this city, welcomed the members, and re- 
ferred to the city as a manufacturing center of building 
products in use thruout the country. President Joseph 
Tyrell, of the Madison Master Builders’ Association, em- 
bodied in his address a number of suggestions for the im- 
provement of the building business. Secretary Ulbricht’s 
report showed a great gain in the membership since the 
formation of the association, in 1913, the membership at 
present being 413. Announcement also was made of the 
decisions at Green Bay and at Watertown to join the 
State body. 

The meeting was then resolved into a gathering of the 
members of the-Builders’ Limited Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co. of Wisconsin, at which M. C. Mertz, J. L. Leon- 
hardt, of Appleton, and W. W. Bartlett, of Eau Claire, were 
reélected directors for three years. Secretary-manager H. 
L. Geisler, of Madison, reported that there were 298 mem- 
bers or policy holders, and he also explained some amend- 
ments to the articles of incorporation by which the com- 
pany will be able to extend the nature of its insurance to 
the members. 

At the joint meeting of the insurance company and the 
builders’ association, W. W. Bartlett proposed the ap- 
pointment of a business agent to work for both bodies 
to increase the memberships and number of policy holders. 

Among the speakers at the dinner on Jan. 11, were E. 8. 
Smith, of the R. McMillen Co.; Stephen C. Radford, of 
the Radford Bros. Co., and E. 8. Richmond, of the Morgan 
Co. The sessions of Jan. 12 were marked by addresses 
by Atty. Gen. Walter C. Owen, of Madison, on the subject 
of the prevention of loss of payment thru operation of 
liens; by Sidney J. Williams, of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, on ‘‘The Cost of Carelessness’’; by F. A. 
Barker, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Accident Prevention in Sash, 
Door and Blind Factories,’’ and by O. T. Swan, secretary 
and manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, on ‘‘Comparative Durability and 
Strength of Structural Woods.’’ On the last day of the 
convention it was proposed to secure the enactment of a 
statute that would compel building contractors to obtain 
licenses. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Coming Conventions Number Fifty—Retailers’ and Exporters’ Plans for Annuals Outlined — West Coast and Hardwood 


. 


Jan. 283—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Quincy, 
Hotel, Quincy, Ill. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 23—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Midwinter meeting. 

Jan. 23, 24—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28-25—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New York, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

1. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

jan, 23-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, Hotel As- 
tor, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 24-25—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 

Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 

24, 25—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 

Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 24, 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Raleigh, 
N. Cc. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Cana- 
dian), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 
Jan. 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meet- 

ing. 

Jan. 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Commercial 
Club, Tacoma, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan, 30, 31—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 31—February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 1, 2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, Annual meeting. 
Feb. 1-3—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charleston, W. Va., Annual 

meeting. 

Feb. 6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6-7—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. An- 
nual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Rome, 
Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting., 

Feb. 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 10—Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18—Lumber Trade Club (Inc.), Young’s Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 18-15—National Association of Builders’ Exchange, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, Hotel 
Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20, 21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20-22—Wisconsin Retail_Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 26, 27—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 1—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
March 12, 18—Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Spokane, 

Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill. Annual meeting. 





Jan, 











URGES ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Jan. 16.—‘‘Vote or Kick When It 
Will Do Good,’’ is the urgent appeal for attendance at 
the annual convention of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, which will be held at 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Jan. 25 and 26, sent out by 
Secretary O. T. Swan. Two feature addresses are to be 
given, one by Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, on ‘‘Copyrighting Birch or Sell- 
ing Trade-Marked Birch Under a Guaranty,’’ and one by 
W. B. Greeley, assistant forester of the United States 
Forest Service on ‘‘Codperation In Lumber Industries. ’’ 
It is expected that R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and a prom- 
inent Chicago architect, will also appear on the program. 
The association officers will make their annual reports, 





Manufacturers Have Attractive Programs 





experts will give the latest information on market con- 
ditions, the new rules for hardwood and hemlock will be 
discussed and voted upon and election of officers will 
also be held. The annual banquet on the evening of the 
first day is heralded as a probable record-breaker. 


on 


NEBRASKA DEALERS PREPARING FOR ANNUAL 


The annual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at the Rome Hotel in Omaha 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Feb. 7, 8 and 9, with 
a program that will be full of meat for retail lumbermen 
who hunger for ideas and methods. Among the speakers 
will be R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who will discuss closer co- 
operation between the manufacturer and retailer, and 
Kurt C. Barth, who will describe a simple plan for creo- 
soting lumber in a retail yard. Other speakers and their 
subjects will be: ‘‘ How to Sell the Farmer,’’ by Frank 
B. White; ‘‘Barn Ventilation,’? by Mr. Clarkson; 
‘‘Things You Know and Should Remember,’’ by C. E. 
Walrath. 

It is hoped to have present also H. R. Isherwood, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a graduate 
retailer; Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., Snark of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, L. R. Putman, of Fay- 
etteville, Ark., advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, and others. 

The Omaha dealers will entertain in real Omaha style. 








URGES MEMBERS TO ATTEND EXPORTERS’ 
ANNUAL 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 16—Harvey M. Dickson, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, has 
sent out circular letters to the members inviting them to 
attend the next annual meeting, to be held in Pittsburgh 
Jan. 24 and 25, in large numbers. He points out that 
the situation before the exporters is an extraordinary 
one, and that the problems that demand solution call for 
the best judgment and the widest experience of the ship- 
pers. A full discussion of these problems with the full 
membership present, he says, is especially desirable at 
this time. 


WILL HOLD TWO-SESSION MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—The annual meeting of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be a 
two-session affair this year, for the first time in many 
years. The call issued this week assembles the associa- 
tion members Tuesday, Jan. 23, at 10 a. m., at the Hotel 
Radisson in this city. The association usually holds only 
an afternoon session, but this year it was thought that 
time should be given for transaction of business and for 
the directors’ meeting following the main event. ‘ 

William B. Greeley, assistant forester in the United 
States Bureau of Forestry at Washington, will make the 
principal address, on ‘‘ Forest Ownership in Relation to 
the Lumber Industry.’’ The association will discuss the 
lumber advertising campaign and transact the usual rou- 
tine business of the annual meetings. 








LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED AT MOUN- 
TAIN STATES CONVENTION 


DENVER, CoLO., Jan. 15.—Reservations so far received 
from lumbermen who will attend the convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association at the 
Brown Palace Hotel here, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week, indicate a large crowd. Secre- 
tary Mundel has prepared a very interesting program. 
President Harry G. Koch will deliver the annual address 
and welcome the visitors at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning, 
and the remainder of the opening session will be devoted 
to reading of reports and appointment of committees. 

The afternoon session will be held jointly with the 
Colorado Hardware & Implement Dealers’ Association. 
The two bodies will be royally entertained by an address 
by Gov. Julius C. Gunter of Colorado, responded to by 
W. P. McPhee. He will be followed with an address by 
United States Senator John B. Kendrick of Wyoming, 
and the concluding number will be the address of Prof. 
Loran D. Osborn, of the University of Colorado, on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Commercial Prosperity on Community De- 
velopment.’’ 

There will be a big Hoo-Hoo concatenation in conven- 
tion hall Tuesday evening, beginning at 7:30. 

Several good numbers are scheduled for Wednesday, 
starting out in the morning with a discussion of yard 
management. W. E. McClung, of Colorado Springs, will 
speak on ‘‘Figuring Estimates, or not Figuring Esti- 
mates.’’ C. K. Gould, of Fort Collins, will talk on ‘‘ De- 
livering of Building Material,’’ and C. N. Anderson, of 
Flagler, Colo., on ‘‘ Modern Methods of Marketing Build- 
ing Material.’’ Hal Baldwin, Greeley, Colo., will deliver 
an address on ‘‘Cost per Thousand Feet of Handling 
Lumber Thru a Retail Yard.’’ ‘‘The Relationship of 
the Salesman to the Dealer,’’ is the subject of an ad- 
dress to be delivered by J. H. Burnside, and ‘‘Cost Ac- 
counting,’’ by J. E. Zahn, of Denver, is the concluding 
number of the afternoon session Wednesday, which will 
be followed with committee reports and election of 
officers. ~ 

An interesting feature Thursday forenoon will be talks 
and reviews by former presidents of the association. 
Judge Edwin W. Hurlbut, O. O. Russell, U. J. Warren, 


Harry Nutting and others will be included among the 
ex-president speakers. District Forester Smith Riley 
will deliver an address on ‘‘The Retail Lumberman and 
the National Forests,’’ at this session. 

A business meeting of the association will be held 
Thursday afternoon, to be followed by another meeting 
of the new board of directors. 





DATE OF MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS’ AN- 
NUAL UNDECIDED 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Owing to the illness of 
Henry B. Fiske, of the George McQuesten Co., who is 
president of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), the annual meeting of this influential New 
England organization was not held during December, in 
accordance with the practice of its predecessor, the unin- 
corporated body of the same name. No definite plans 
have yet been made for the annual meeting, but it prob- 
ably will be held some time next month or in March, at 
the latest, when officers will be elected and several im- 
portant trade matters will be considered. 


- 


CONFLICTING DATES CAUSE POSTPONEMENT 
OF MEETING 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 17.—The meeting of the offi- 
cers and directors of the Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation, scheduled for today at Memphis, had to be post- 
poned on account of lack of a quorum, which was due 
to the bad weather and to the multiplicity of engage- 
ments incident to the three conventions to be held here 
tomorrow, Friday and Saturday by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

President John W. McClure said that all lumbermen 
thruout this territory would be exceedingly busy during 
the next few days and that no definite time could *be 
fixed for the meeting of the executive committee of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association. He intimated, how- 
ever, that the officers and directors would get together 
at the first favorable opportunity and select a secretary, 
open regular headquarters in Memphis and begin active 
operations, particularly as all indications pointed to an 
early membership representing more than 1,000,000 acres 
of Delta cut-over lands, the minimum fixed before form- 
ally making efforts to attract buyers for these lands. 








CONVENTION DATE IS UNCERTAIN 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Jan. 16.—Plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, set for 
Jan. 26, have been somewhat upset by the fact that this is 
the date for the meeting of the Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers at Columbus, which is to be followed 
by an excursion to the South, an event in which many 
Cleveland wholesale and retail dealers intend to take part. 
As a result no definite date for the local gathering has 
been set, and the meeting may be held either before or 
after Jan. 26. For this reason the program has not been 
completed. 





WILL EXHIBIT AT MANY CONVENTIONS 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 15.—The Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association has organized a number of 
special exhibits to be put on display at the various re- 
tail association annuals, including the following sched- 
uled for this month: Minneapolis, Jan. 16 to 18; Indi- 
anapolis, Jan. 23 and 24; Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 24 and 
25; Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 24 to 26; Philadelphia, Jan. 
24 to 26. 

The miniature bungalows will be displayed at each of 
the retail conventions, but will be only one of a number 
of features. Displays of typical grade samples, mounted 
in collapsible cases of their own, have been prepared to 
familiarize retailers with the new grades. A special rep- 
resentative of the association will be in personal charge 
of the exhibit at each convention. Heretofore, the cypress 
exhibits have been designed principally with a view to 
interesting dealers in the wood on its merits and acquaint- 
ing them with its uses and adaptabilities. The 1917 ex- 
hibits go a step farther in that they are planned to 
illustrate how the association aids the retailer in selling 
eypress after he has ‘‘stocked’’ that wood. 





WEST COAST ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS 
NOMINATED 


SearrLe, WAsH., Jan. 13.—The annual meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be held in the 
rooms of the Commercial Club, at Tacoma, Wash., on the 
afternoon of Jan. 26. J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, who has 
acted as president of the association in an able and busi- 
ness like manner for two years, has announced that be- 
cause of pressure of his extensive manufacturing and 
marketing interests he will have to ask to be relieved at 
the expiration of his term of office. At this meeting the 
annual election of eleven trustees will also take place, 
who in turn will elect a president, two vice presidents, a 
secretary and a treasurer. ‘The association will lose an 
able and efficient secretary on Feb. 1, when Thorpe Bab- 
cock will leave to become vice president and general 
manager of the North Western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
Wash. So far Mr. Babcock’s successor has not been an- 
nounced, but the office will be filled by the new board of 
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trustees. One of the features of the meeting will be an 
‘ustrated lecture on lumber, its uses and technical 
properties and possibilities by O. P. M. Goss, consulting 


-ngineer of the association. 


The men that have been nominated for trustees are: 
ii. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C.; F. H. Jackson, Clear 
Lake, Wash.; W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash.; J. G. Dick- 
on, Tacoma, Wash.; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash.; R. H. 
turnside, Raymond, Wash.; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia, 
\Wash.; E. D. Kingsley, Portland, Ore.; E. B. Hazen, 
Portland, Ore.; L. R. Shaw, Mill City, Ore., and R. S. 
shaw, Astoria, Ore. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association this week 
soved into its new quarters on the fourth floor of the 
ijienry Building, where it has much larger and better 

commodations for its large staff of employees. There 
is a large room for the dozen or more stenographers, sep- 
» ated from a waiting hallway by a long counter finished 
ii selected fir, showing the pretty grain and finish that 
this wood affords. This hallway opens directly to the 

ivate offices of the heads of the different departments, 

* which there are six in all, separated from the others 
sad the main counting room by clear glass partitions. 
lere are located the private offices of H. P. Wyckoff, 
secretary of the shingle branch, and his assistant, J. 8. 
\Villiams; of G. A. Brewer, manager of the information 
}ureau; of Robert B. Allen, general field publicity man; 
1 R. D. Brown, assistant secretary, and of O. P. M. 
Goss, engineer, and his assistant. On the other side are 
the larger private offices of Thorpe Babcock, secretary, 
ud of L. S. MeIntyre, traffic manager and his assistant. 
The offices are bright and cheerful. An interesting fea- 
ture of the arrangement is the open space permitting the 
visitors easy aecess to any of the department offices, 
without formality or red tape. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 15.—The program of the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association, which will be held at the Hotel 
Walton, this city, Jan. 24 and 25, will have less formal 
subjects and more discussion than formerly, as it has 
heen found that there was more real, vital information to 
be brought out in this way, and time has always been 
too short for it. On’ Wednesday the committees will meet 
it 10 in the morning, and the directors at 11. In the 
ifternoon, at 2 o’clock, the general sessions will begin, 
ud it has been decided to have all of them open to any- 
oue interested. After the routine addresses and reports 
‘he summer meeting place will be selected, directors 
elected and the remainder of the afternoon open to dis- 
cussion of subjects brought up under the head of new 
business. 

At 10 o’elock on Thursday the general sessions will be 
continued. E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie, will treat of the 
subject ‘Courtesy in Business.’’ ‘‘The Cost of Doing 
lsusiness’’ will be discussed by M. P. Cooper, of Chris- 
i‘iania. ‘‘Car Shortage, Delays in Transportation and 
iimbargoes’’ will be discussed by a representative of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association, and visiting delegates will then 
be heard from, and the meeting again opened for general 
discussions until time for luncheon at 1 p. m. 

Musie and song will be furnished by Fredericks’ Or- 
chestra, of Reading, and Fred Ludwig, the ‘‘Rhode- 
heaver’? of last year’s meeting, will again act as choir- 
aster. After dinner, John M. Patterson, judge of com- 
mon pleas court in this city, will speak, as will also 
James W. Fordney, congressman from Michigan. After 
the dinner meeting, the new board of directors will meet 
und elect the new officers. 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ANNOUNCE 
PROGRAM 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Jan, 15.—The fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
(United States promises to be a convention of unusual in- 
terest, because of the many instructive and interesting ad- 
dresses scheduled for the two days of the meeting, Jan. 

0-31, at the Sinton Hotel this city. The first address 
fuesday will be delivered by Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kan- 
as City, Mo., who will deal with some of the problems of 
the hardwood industry and the attitude of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission toward the business of the country. He 
will he followed by Robert E. Belt, of Washington, D. C., 
‘hief accountant of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
will speak on ‘True Costs and the Codperative Work of 
‘he Federal Trade Commission.’’ F. X. Wendling, of 
Norwood, Ohio, vice president and sales manager of the 
Malton Adding Machine Co., will then speak on ‘‘Sales- 
‘ianship.’? Mr, Wendling is too well known as a former 
lumberman of the Pacifie coast to need any introduction 
‘9 an audience of lumbermen. W. H. Parker, Ph. D., of 
“icinnati, Ohio, where he is professor of sociology at the 
uiversity of Cincinnati, will talk on ‘‘Codéperation,’’ 
‘ollowed by R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who will 
mR the lumbermen on ‘‘Codperation in the Lumber 
‘ndustry, 
_ Beeause of the number of requests for an address by 

‘'. Stanley L. Krebs, due to the pleasant impression made 
st last year’s annual by Dr. Krebs, arrangements have 

cen made to have him start the Wednesday program with 
i talk on ‘‘Plans Plus Push.’’? This will be followed by 
« diseussion of business conditions indulged in by every- 
one present and then a report on a rule for a select grade 
°F oak will be presented by W. E. DeLaney, chairman of 
‘le rules committee. Every indication points to a record 
attendance, caused by the great interest of all the mem- 
ers in the work of the association. 


OHIO PROGRAM HAS MUCH OF INTEREST 


The following is the tentative program for the annual 
meeting of the. Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers at the Hotel Deshler in Columbus, Jan. 24 to 26: 


Evening of Tuesday, Jan. 23, annual dinner of Union 
Pc age of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Desh- 
ler, ‘¢ Dp. M. 

January 24 

Preliminary meeting of directors, 10 a. m., Hotel Deshler. 

Opening session of conference, 1 p.m. Music. 

Address of President William Ryan. 

Address of welcome by Mayor Karb, of Columbus. 
me — “The Ohio Mechanics’ Lien Law,’ Gov. James 
M. Cox. 

Address, ‘The Justice of Mechanics’ Lien Law,” Arch C. 
Klumph. 
ae Aspects of Ohio Mechanics’ Lien Law,’’ Warren J. 

uffey. 

Roane table discussion of the lien law. 

Final enrollment for convention excursion, D. R. Winn. 

Evening Session, Jan. 24 

sn supper and informal reunion in convention hall. 

Music. 

“Cotperation in the Lumber Industry,” R. S. Kellogg. 

Motion pictures of mill construction, courtesy of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Motion pictures, “House Built in a Day,’’ courtesy of To- 
ledo Commerce Club. 

— pictures, courtesy Southern Pine Association. 

Music. 

wae Merchandising by Retailers,” F. N. Snell. 

Music. 

Morning Session, Jan. 25, 9 A. M. 

“The Development of the Service Idea and the Relation- 
ship to the Increased Sale of Lumber,’’ D. BE. Breinig. 

“Systems, Costs and Profits,’’ George N. Glass. 

Round table discussion, J. D. Hicks. 

" a lace aaeie Coédperation Among Retailers,’ I. P. 
anks. 
Afternoon Session, Jan. 25, 2 P. M. 

Address, “The Seven Sinners,”” Douglas Malloch. 

Report of Ohio Grading Committee Work, W. G. Smith. 

“Yellow Pine Grading Revision,’ J. W. Martin. 

Reports of association officers of Federation of Officers of 
Ohio Retail Association. 

Also at 2 p. m.: The annual meeting of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen for election of 
officers and two members of hoard of directors. Reports of 
committees and secretary and treasurer to be read. 

Evening Session, Jan. 25 

Columbus lumbermen entertain delegates at Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium. 

Julius Seidel conducts Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 

Morning Session, Jan. 26, 9 A. M. 

Address, “Transit Cars,”’ Dwight Hinckley. 

Address, “Oak Flooring,” D. S. Hutchison. 

‘ Address, ‘‘Who Is My Real Competitor?’ W. T. Dennis- 
on. 

Address, ‘‘The Traffic Department,” E. E. Tomlinson. 

Unfinished business, rs 

Reports of committees and of secretary and treasurer. 

Election of officers. 

. oo: dean for Ohio association’s excursion to mills of the 
outh. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED AT MEMPHIS 
MEETINGS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 15.—Three hundred or mare 
lumber manufacturers are expected to visit Memphis this 
week to attend one or more of five lumber meetings sched- 
uled for Thursday, Friday and Saturday. It will be the 
biggest gathering of lumbermen in this city for years. 

In honor of the visiting manufacturers, an elaborate 
dinner has been arranged for Friday night in Hotel 
Gayoso. The dinner will be given by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, assisted by the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The series of meetings will start at noon Thursday with 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association in Hotel 
Chiseca. This meeting will begin with a luncheon, but the 
association soon will launch into its business program, 
which has been announced briefly as follows: Address by 
John W. McClure, retiring president; report of the secre- 
tary, J. H. Townshend; report of the treasurer, W. 8. 
Darnell; report of membership and assessment commit- 
tees, George C. Ehemann, chairman; report of auditing 
committee, LeRoy Halyard, chairman; address by James 
E. Stark, president-elect; meeting of the governing board. 

Three meetings are scheduled for Friday. The most 
important of these will be the first general meeting of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association in Hotel 
Chisea. The tentative program has been announced as 
follows: Address by E. A. Lang, of Chicago, president; 
report of the secretary, J. T. Kendall; report of the treas- 

turer, R. L. Jurden; address, ‘‘General Association 
Work,’’ by George E. Watson, of New Orleans, secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; 
‘‘Benefits Derived from Actual Sales Reports,’’ by H. B. 
Weiss; luncheon; ‘‘ Benefit of Lumber Associations,’’ by 
J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association ; ‘‘ Value of Stock Reports,’’ by James 
E. Stark; report of assessment committee, C. L. Harrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., chairman; report of advertising 
committee, F. R. Gadd, Chicago, chairman; report of 
finance committee, F. E. Gary, chairman; report of mem- 
bership committee, M. B. Cooper, chairman;- report of 
technical research committee, W. B. Burke, Charleston, 
Miss., chairman; report of resolutions committee, W. E. 
DeLaney, Lexington, Ky., chairman. 

Some time during the day an informal meeting will be 
held by members of the American Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association, many of whom are members of the 
oak association. The program for this meeting has not 
been announced. 

Manufacturers of dimension lumber have been called to 
meet in Memphis Friday to organize the Dimension Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. This organization will 
open headquarters in this city and will promote the in- 
terests of dimension lumber manufacturers. 

The third annual meeting of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held Saturday in Hotel 
Chisea. The program has been announced as follows: 
H. B. Weiss, president; report of secretary, J. M. Pritch- 
ard; report of treasurer, F, E. Gary; report of member- 
ship committee, F. K. Conn; report of cut-over lands com- 


mittee, J. W. McClure, chairman; report of entertainment 
committee, F. R. McFadden, chairman; luncheon; report 
of technical research committee, R. M. Carrier, chairman; 
H. D. Tieman, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.; report of cost committee, T. L. Hoskins, chairman; 
report of rules committee, W. E. DeLaney, chairman; re- 
port of grading figured red gum committee, F. K. Conn, 
chairman; report of finance committee, F. B. Robertson, 
chairman ; report of assessment committee, J. W. McClure, 
chairman. 





MOTION PICTURE TO FEATURE BANQUET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Thomas C. Whitmarsh, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, thru arrangement with the General Electric 
Co., will provide as one of the features of the banquet 
to be given Jan. 20, a film entitled the ‘‘King of the 
Road.’’ The banquet will be held at the Mercantile 
Club and elaborate entertainments are already booked. 
The film is not only for entertainment, but also for in- 
struction, as it narrates with an effective fictional begin- 
ning the development of transportation from the first 
locomotive to the means of today. The final scenes show 
the mountain sections of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road and electric locomotives used on them. 





SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION’S PROGRAM AN- 
NOUNCED 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16.—The program for the con- 
vention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Jan. 24, 25 and 26, has just been 
issued, and shows that the three days will be filled with 
things of great interest to the association. The program 
is as follows: 


Wednesday, Jan. 24, 2 p. m. 
Call to, order. 
President’s address: John Atwell, Chillicothe, Mo, 
Secretary’s report: J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo. 
Treasurer’s report: J. H. Foresman, Kansas City, Mo. 
Report of traffic department: J. E. Johnston, traffic 
manager, 
DISCUSSION, 
Report: Department of Advertising and efficiency, L. R. 
Putman, New Orleans, La. 
DISCUSSION. 
Report: Yellow Pine Grading Rules Conference, J. A. 
Bowman, Kansas City, Mo. 
DISCUSSION. 
Address: “The Old Way and the New,’ L. C. Boyle, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Appointment of committees. 
RECESS. 
Thursday, Jan. 25, 2 p. m. 


Address: “Some Notions of an Outsider on Lumber Dis- 
~— W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, Washington, 


Address: Chalk-Talk on “Expense of Doing Business,” 
C. M. Johnson, Rush City, Minn. 
Question Box. 
Announcements, 
RECESS, 
Friday, Jan. 26, 10 a. m. 


Special addresses: R.S. Kellogg, Secretary National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago; H. P. Wyckoff, 
Secretary Shingle Branch West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; J. E. Rhodes, Secretary-Manager Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La. 

Address: “The Composite,” Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Question Box. 

Reports of committees—Auditing; necrology; constitution 
and by-laws; nominations. 

Introduction of new officers, 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, 


The Hoo-Hoo will have a smoker Wednesday night at 
the Muehlebach Hotel at which a varied program will be 
offered for the entertainment of the members. Thursday 
night there will be a concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo, also 
at the Muehlebach. 

The yellow pine manufacturers and dealers will meet 
the latter part of this week to arrange for the entertain- 
ment of the yellow pine dealers who will attend the con- 
vention. 





NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEETINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—At the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to 
be held from Jan. 31 to and including Feb. 2, the results 
will be announced of the balloting on the railroad refer- 
endum being conducted by the chamber. Prominent busi- 
ness men wil! go on record in the matter of differences 
between railroads and their employees and the prevention 
of strikes and lockouts. Other phases of the railroad 
problem probably will be included in the session that is 
to be devoted to the general railroad situation. C. F. 
Weed, president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, is 
the chairman of the railroad committee of the national 
chamber. 

Another session will be given over to the question of 
industrial relations, and another to the prospective condi- 
tions that must confront American business men upon the 
termination of the war. This session will include discus- 
sions on business conditions, financial conditions, transpor- 
tation and education for foreign trade. The Secretary of 
Commerce will speak on ‘‘Trade Preparation After the 
War’’; President Wallace D. Simmons, of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., will talk on ‘‘Education for Foreign 
Trade,’’ and other well known speakers will take up im- 
portant relevant questions. 

The national chamber is committed to the propaganda 
for ‘‘preparedness’’ and is trying to get Congress to 
carry out the program endorsed in its referendum. The 
subject of national defense of course will be thoroly gone 
over, and among the speakers will be the Secretary of 
War, Maj. Gen. Leonard A. Wood and Howard E. Coffin, 
of the Naval Consulting Board. The report of the cham- 
ber’s committee will be proffered by its chairman, Bascom 
Little, formerly president of the Cleveland Chamber of 
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Commerce. Other important topics are to include ‘‘ Day- 
light Saving,’’ the committee on which is headed by Rob- 
ert Garland, president of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 


Commerce. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS’ MEETING 


What is termed the ‘‘last call for the Syracuse meet- 
ing’’ has been issued by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the State of New York, calling attention to 
its annual meeting, to be held at the Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, that State, Jan. 23 to 25 inclusive. The call 
is illustrated by an illuminative cartoon, and announces 
that addresses will be made on advertising, salesman- 
ship, costs, the man question, retail service and codpera- 
tion—‘‘ experience talks by men who know.’’ The en- 
tertainment as listed includes smoker, ‘‘stunts’’ and a 
banquet. Secretary Paul S. Collier in extending the 
invitation and urging attendance concludes the call 
with the phrase ‘‘ The progressive man is never too busy 
to learn.’’ 





BOX MANUFACTURERS LAY PLANS 

The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers will be held at the Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Feb. 7, 8 and 9. Special announcements have 
been distributed by Secretary F. C. Gifford in which the 
association offers ten incontrovertible reasons why 
those in the box making industry should hold member- 
ship in the association. The call for the annual extends 
a special invitation to all interested, whether members 
of the association or not, and announces that the pro- 
gram ‘‘will be filled with interesting topics; the impor- 
tant one for this meeting will be a report of the com- 
mittee on costs. We represent the second largest wood- 
working industry in the country, and should have a 
uniform cost system worked out and put into effect by 
the manufacturers, so that every box maker will talk 
the same cost language.’’ Those who have a system 
now are invited to come to the meeting and give the 
benefit of their information and those who have none 
are enjoined to make an extraordinary effort to attend 
and assist in developing a method that will be used. 
Many other subjects of interest will be discussed. 





WEST ALABAMIANS TO MEET 


Secretary T. P. Kirby of the West Alabama Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association advises the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that business is good in the territory of 
the association’s headquarters, Tuscaloosa, Ala., espe- 
cially in dimension and board line, and that a number 
of northern wholesalers and representatives of several 
of the larger retail yards were in Tuscaloosa this week 
placing business; that prices remain firm and the gen- 
eral belief is that a decline in price on relief of the car 
situation will not come. 

All of which presages his announcement that the next 
meeting of the West Alabama Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the Board of Trade rooms, 
Tuscaloosa, Feb. 2 at 8 p. m. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN PLAN CONVENTION 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 13.—Secretary N. G. Neill, of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has an- 
nounced the program of the asso¢iation’s forthcoming 
twenty-sixth annual meeting, which will be held at Winni- 
peg Jan. 24 to 26. 

Included in the program are many prominent speakers, 
and many matters of vital interest to the retail trade will 
be discussed at the sessions, which will be held at the 
Royal Alexandra Hotel. The first annual convention of 
coal operators, wholesalers and retailers, coal dealers of 
western Canada, under the auspices of Western Canada 
Sales Service Bureau, will be held in the evening of the 
first day. At this session important subjects relating to 
the coal trade will be discussed. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, Jan. 25, the retailers 
have invited the manufacturers, wholesalers and salesmen 
to attend. Several prominent men in each line will ad- 
dress the convention. 

On the third day, the officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected, while the Fire Insurance Company of the Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association will also meet. Last year 
there was formed a retail lumbermen’s purchasing agency, 
which will hold its first annual meeting in the afternoon, 
during which there will be a general discussion of just 
what this agency means to the dealer. 

The convention will not be entirely devoted to business 
as on each evening entertainment is provided for the dele- 
gates. The detailed program is as follows: 


Wednesday, Jan. 24 


9:00 a.m. Open the yard 

10:00 a.m. Address of welcome. 

10:30 a.m. Annual minutes. 

10:45 a.m. President’s address (William D. Galvin). 

11:15 a.m. Secretary-treasurer’s report (N. G. Neill). 

11:30 a.m. Five Ways of Knowing an Honest Man 
(Struthers). 

Things I Want to Know. (Question Box.) 

12:00 noon, Adjourn. 

12:12 p.m. Lunch in private dining room of the Royal 
— Hotel. Interesting and well known men will 
speak. 

2:00 p.m. Salesmanship in the Lumber Business (Mr. 
White, Chicago). 

3:00 p.m. Western Canada Sales Service Bureau. 

3:45 p.m. Creation of a Uniform System of Granting 
Credits. 

4:35 p.m. How to Tell the Dishonest Man the First 
Time You Meet Him (Struthers). 

5:00 p.m. Adjourn. 

8:00 p.m. Wednesday evening. First annual conven- 
tion of coal operators, wholesalers and retail coal dealers 
of western. Canada, under the auspices of Western Canada 
Sales Service Bureau. Completion of organization details. 
Election of president and officers; also discussion of impor- 
tant subjects relating to the coal trade. Prospectus cover- 
ing constitution, objects, method of finance etc., being mailed 
to every operator, wholesaler and dealer. 


Thursday, Jan. 25 


9:30 a.m. How to Pick Out the Lazy Man (Struthers). 
10:00 a.m. Competition and a Method of Meeting It Suc- 
cessfully. 
11:30 a.m. How May a More judicious “Elimination” 
of Retail Lumber Yards be Effected? 
12:00 noon. Adjourn. 





12:15 p.m. Lunch. Speaker, a man who can put snap 
and joy into life. 

2:00 p.m. Manufacturers’ Afternoon. Mountain, Coast 
and northern manufacturers: F. W. Adolph, Bayne Lake; 
W. A. Anstie, Revelstoke, B. C.; E. C. Knight, Vancouver 
Lumber Co.; G Cross, Brunette Sawmills Co. 

4:30 p.m. Forest Service—Location and Resources of 
Forest Reserves in Western Canada, Work of Dominion Goy- 
ernment “Forest Service’ in Protecting the Forests of Can- 
ada. Speaker: F. R. Herchmer, District Inspector of Forest 
Reserves. 

5:00 p.m. Adjourn. 
8:00 p.m. Evening entertainment: Three hours of real 


Friday, Jan. 26 


9:30 a.m. Selling the Big Man (Struthers). 
10:00 a.m. Election of officers for 1917-18. 
10:45 a.m. Place of next convention to be chosen. 


11:00 a.m. Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., annual meeting. 

2:00 p.m. Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Agency—Re- 
port of President A. B. HEstlin, of Melita, Man.; report of 
Manager and Treasurer A. K. Agnew, of Vancouver, B. C.; 
report of Secretary D. B. Jones, Moose Mountain Lumber 
Co., of Winnipeg. General discussion. “What the Agency 
Means to the Dealer.” Election of officers. 

4:30 p.m. Selling the Small man (Struthers). 

5:00 p.m. Adjourn. 

Friday evening is left open. 
Close the yard. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWANS ANNOUNCE ANNUAL 


The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has chosen Sioux City, Iowa, and Thursday, March 
1, as the place and time of its annual meeting. Secre- 
tary F. I. Gardner advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the program is now in preparation and will be com- 
pleted at an early date. It will include ‘‘some good prac- 
tical talks which will be helpful to all retailers.’’ 





ELABORATE EXHIBIT OF NORTHERN MANUFACTURERS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 16.—The exhibit of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association conven- 
tion in Minneapolis this week is the most elaborate ever 
prepared by the association, covering 800 square feet of 
space, and is to be duplicated within the ensuing weeks 
at the conventions of the Ohio retail lumber dealers, 
the Michigan retail lumber dealers and the Wisconsin 
retailers, respectively, at Columbus, Detroit and Milwau- 
kee. W. H. McDonald, inspector for the association, is 
in charge of the Minneapolis display. It includes ex- 
hibits of special grades of hemlock and hardwoods; birch 
doors in red, unselected and curly, stained and un- 
stained; birch trim in latest finishes; doors of other 
hardwoods, white cedar shingles; maple, birch and beech 
flooring; creosoted double wall hemlock silo, panoramic 
pictures of association members’ mills framed in birch, 
and framed sets of building plans. Secretary O. T. Swan, 
of the association, takes special pride in the display of all 
advertising media of the organization, specimens of which 
are displayed and numbered for the benefit of the inter- 
ested lumber retailer, who is expected to make requests 
for any special part of the exhibit. 





PLANS FOR WOODEN STRUCTURES WIN PRIZES 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—Wood scored another victory 
in the awarding of prizes in the open competition held 
under the auspices of the University of Wisconsin, the 
object of which is to improve farm architecture and home 
comfort in Wisconsin and the central West. First prize 
has just been awarded to Homer Kiessling, a young Bos- 
ton architect who decided, after careful study of the prob- 
lem, that a wooden structure would be most desirable 
from all viewpoints, and then cleverly patterned his de- 
signs after the famous old-fashioned New England home- 
steads many of which are still standing in prime condi- 
tion after sheltering in comfort generations of Mayflower 
descendants for more than two centuries. 

About six hundred architects from nearly every State 
in the Union submitted plans, Mr. Kiessling told a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and about every 
known building material was represented. But after a 
thoro consideration the prize committee decided that a 
wooden house with a wooden roof, such as the Boston 
craftsman designed, would best fulfill the requirements 
of Wisconsin and other farmers, who desire comfort com- 
bined with economy of construction, and permanence. 

On the campus of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin a model farmhouse built along 
the lines of Mr. Kiessling’s prize-winning plan will now 
be constructed, and photographs and literature about it 
will be circulated among farmers in that section to en- 
courage them to follow this type of wooden construction 





PRIZE MODEL WOODEN FARMHOUSE, DESIGNED BY BOSTON ARCHITECT 


in building future rural homes. Farmers and their wives 
who visit Madison, Wis., will be cordially invited to in- 
spect the premises, and the model also will be used in the 
class work of the home economics department of the col- 
lege. The matter has been presented to the business or- 
ganizations thereabout, including associations of lumber- 
men, and assurances have been received that the material 
necessary for the construction of the model will be gra- 
tuitously supplied. 

Not only did Mr. Kiessling win first prize with a de- 
sign for a wooden farmhouse, but he also has been awarded 
fourth prize and this design as well is a typical New Eng- 
land wooden homestead. In fact, all four of the prize 
winning designs in the competition provide for wooden 
houses. The plan which won first prize shows a building 
of the old-fashioned rambling sort which is typically 
‘‘homey,’’ and that which receives fourth prize is prac- 
tically a replica, with modern conveniences, of one of the 
old Cape Cod farmhouses built by the colonial settlers 
of Massachusetts. In his quest for material from which 
to draw ideas to prepare his plans and specifications Mr. 
Kiessling visited many sections of the cape, and he used 
as a part of his final plans a portion of various old- 
fashioned wooden buildings which he visited. 

The competition opened last spring, when the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin announced that it desired plans to 
be submitted for farmhouses of several types. The an- 
nouncement read that the competition was held ‘‘in order 





to aid in the development of better ideals with reference 
to improved farm buildings.’’? Entries were received up 
to July 15, since when the prize committee, consisting of 
Arthur Peabody, State architect of Wisconsin; X. Cav- 
erno, John Williams, a Wisconsin farmer; Mrs. Nellie K. 
Hones and Mrs. Adda F. Howie, have carefully consid- 
ered the hundreds of designs submitted. The prizes were 
awarded as follows: First, Homer Kiessling, of Boston; 
second, Robert H. Smitz, of Milwaukee; third, Allen D. 
Conover, of Madison, fourth, Homer Kiessling, of Boston. 

This prize-winning wooden farmhouse provides a well- 
arranged kitchen, big dining room, living room, wash 
room for the help, extra room or office and a screened-in 
porch and sun room on the first floor; four bedrooms, a 
bath and a room for one hired man on the second floor; a 
spacious attic on the third floor, and furnace room, light- 
ing plant and cold storage room in the basement. There 
also is a stores shed adjoining the kitchen. 

The design calls for wooden construction thruout, native 
country woods being used according to locality. The ex- 
terior is of wide siding, painted white. The roof is cov- 
ered with wooden shingles and is to be unpainted. This 
design also would make an ideal country house for any 
city man, and the exterior could be varied by surfacing 
the walls with shingles left to weather in their natural 
colors, instead of using wide white siding. Shingled walls 
would be somewhat cheaper than siding and periodic 
painting, and might be preferred by some. 
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EXPLAINS ADVANTAGES OF PAVILION SCHOOLS 


Removes Danger of Loss of Life From Fire—Many 
Designs Submitted in Contest 


New Orzeans, La., Jan. 15.—In an endeavor to im- 
prove present methods for housing school children the 
Southern Pine Association recently conducted an archi- 
tectural competition to develop the best plan for a pavilion 
type of school building, mention of which was made-in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Architects 
and designers from all parts of the country entered the 
contest and many excellent designs were found among the 
forty-three submitted. The judges awarded first honors 
to Nevil G. Settoon, of New Orleans; second prize to Fred- 
erick G. Walker, of Chicago, and third prize to Clifford 
Evans, of Birmingham, Ala. The following were ac- 
corded honorable mention: George Hunt Ingraham, of 
Boston, Mass.; Thomas M. Harllee, of New 
Orleans; Albert F. Keymar, of Milwaukee, 


of manual training and similar classes outside class rooms 
are doubly desirable for obvious reasons. Another advan- 
tage is the conservation of playground space possible. The 
ordinary two or three story school building is generally 
placed in the center of the lot and so cuts up the play 
space into narrow strips. In the pavilion type, however, 
the buildings are constructed around a central playground. 
This arrangement also gives privacy and enables the school 
authorities to keep better control over the children during 
amusement hours. From every point of view the pavilion 
type of school building, it is claimed, best meets the mod- 
ern school housing problem, especially in rural districts and 
the smaller communities. 





ORDINANCE MAY PROHIBIT USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 15.—If the city council of 
Baton Rouge, La., adopts the ordinance recently intro- 


SHIPBUILDING IN CANADA HAS REVIVED 


Work on Wooden Vessels Being Rushed—Designed for 
the Lumber Carrying Trade 





Orrawa, OntT., Jan. 15—The wooden shipbuilding re- 
vival has hit Canada hard. There is manifest a great 
renewal of interest and activity in constructing ships 
along the Great Lakes in Canada as well as on the sea 
coasts. The industry is attracting capital and employ- 
ing labor in the maritime Provinces and Quebec, in On- 
tario and in British Columbia. In the latter Province 
there has been a persevering movement to establish and 
to equip shipyards, not only for production in expecta- 
tion of a demand for tonnage, sure to come with world 
peace, but for the fresh impetus the industry will give to 
lumbering, mining and smelting. As in the United 
States, shipbuilding, up to the outbreak of the European 

war, had been steadily declining here for 





Wis., and J. G. Blair, of Boston, Mass. 
The designs were afterward placed on ex- 
hibition at the New Orleans Association 
‘of Commerce, where they attracted much 
favorable comment, and the Southern Pine 
Association is now engaged in preparing a 
handsomely illustrated booklet containing 
full specifications of the prize winning 
drawings which will be furnished free of 
charge to all interested. Also all of the 
plans submitted will be prepared in such 
shape that the dealers that use the service 
department of the association may receive 
any of the drawings and specifications. 
Illustrations of the three prize winning | | 

















-—. decades. In Canada the trade began to 
show signs of weakness forty-one years ago. 
The change from wood to iron, and later 
to steel construction, was the principal 
cause of the abandonment of the ways on 
which many a gallant bark, brigantine and 

_ schooner had been built. In this particu- 
lar the story of the eastern Canada coast 
is the story recently told in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of the Maine coast shipyards, 
where in years past were launched many 
of the world’s famous wooden vessels. 

At the present time there are thirty-five 
vessels being built at Yarmouth, N. &., 
all of wood. Twenty-five vessels are on 

& order in the shipbuilding yards of Van- 














designs accompany this article and show 
graphically the beauty and many of the 
advantages inherent in the pavilion type of = [ 
school house. The illustrations well show | 

how a community can construct one or more | i 
units at a time dependant on the require- | 

ments and then can make any desired ad-_ | 

ditions in accord with a predetermined «j— 
scheme that is both beautiful and eco- 
nomical, Aside from the possible archi- 
tectural beauty of such a design the pavil- 
ien school house—because it is primarily a 
one story building—removes anxiety occa- 
sioned by the possibility of fire, saves stair 
climbing, preserves health, provides more 
fresh air, and saves money in construction. 
Fireproof schools have not always proved 
fireproof and they certainly are not panic 
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proof. Often more children are hurt in the 
mad rush to escape the fire than in the fire 
itself. However, this danger is eliminated 
in the pavilion type of school building, for 









couver, B. C., of which number only four 
are to be of steel. Material is plentiful in 
1 that Province, and there is ground for the 
| hope that the industry, now under full 
headway, may become permanent. Two 
| = steel ships are under construction at To- 
| : ronto, on Lake Ontario, wood being more 
oa popular just now in the construction of 
| il vessels on the coast than in the Lakes 

trade. One of the steel vessels on the ways 
at Toronto is for a United States and the 
other for a Norwegian firm. These are 


= items in a contract that calls for four ves- 


sels, to cost $4,800,000 and to be deliv- 
— ered in 1918. 

The ships now building in Canada, east, 
central and west, are not of the largest, 
or even of the larger type. It may be 


















said that they are vessels intended to con- 
stitute at first an emergency ocean-going 
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merchant fleet, but intended eventually for 
coastwise trade. The British Columbian 


























all of the pupils are on the first floor and eee 
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— boats mostly are 225 feet long, 42 feet 





all the children can leave the school build- — [ 
ing in a very short time. There has never 
been a life lost in a one story school build- 
ing fire in the history of the United States. 

A glance at the prize designs reveal an- 
other advantage possessed by this type of 
building. The need of fresh, pure air is 
being realized more and more. In this c 
type of building school rooms can be de- 
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sides being open to the air. This feature 
is especially well brought out in the de- 
sign winning the first prize. This plan can 
also be applied to providing a playground 
for wet days so that it is not necessary to 
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to use a stuffy playroom. For the conduct 
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beam, with a capacity for carrying 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, and cost on an average 
$150,000 complete. 

The Canadian yards are not, at present, 
numerous or ample enough to take care 
promptly of the shipbuilding contracts 
offered, but this is a condition which can 
be quickly remedied. Already, in facet, 
preparation is being made for the accom- 
modation of business which is expected to 
reach the proportions of a boom. Prob- 
ably of interest to the American lumber 
manufacturers and merchants is the fact 
that the increasing production of Canadian 
ships will steadily increase the home con- 
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DESIGN THAT RECEIVED FIRST PRIZE 


duced, the use of wooden shingles in that city will be 
prohibited. Last year a similar movement was launched 
here when a new building code was taken under consid- 
eration and local lumbermen with the codperation of the 
Southern Pine Association made a successful fight on the 
measure so that wooden roofs are only prohibited within 
the fire limits. It was pointed out in the local campaign 
that wood was as satisfactory as other materials and that 
the proposed law would be misused as the timber indus- 
try is one of Louisiana’s main activities. The proposed 
anti-wooden shingle law for Baton Rouge is scheduled 
for a vote during the February session of the council. 
The Baton Rouge State-Times, on its front page refers 
to the movement as follows: 


Fire prevention ordinances prohibiting wooden shingles 
within the city limits, regulating the construction of chim- 
neys and flues and fixing a brick building limit were pre- 
sented at the regular monthly meeting of the commission 
council Tuesday afternoon. The commission ordered a 
synopsis of the proposed ordinances published for: the in- 
formation of the public. The ordinances come up for passage 
in February. 

The proposed laws embody recommendations of the Louisi- 
ana Fire Prevention Bureau for the reduction of fire risk in 
Baton Rouge. None of the regulations will be retroactive, 
but will apply only to buildings erected in the future. It 
is pointed out that the law prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles will, in the long run, be a profitable investment 
for the builder because of the reduction of insurance 
premiums and the longer: life of most of the non-combustible 
materials. The chimney and flue ordinance will provide that 
these be erected from the ground. The brick building limit 
proposed will be the congested downtown section, bounded 
by Main, Church, Borth Boulevard and Front streets. 


What action the lumbermen will take regarding the 
proposed ordinance is not yet announced here. The head- 
lines in the Baton Rouge newspaper seem to indicate 
that the adoption of the ordinance barring wooden shin- 
gles is assured. 








sumption of Canadian lumber, thereby de- 
creasing the volume of lumber exports. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advanee. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 











- PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Eaigtion bane 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- = 
tion. = 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH.PA. 


€.K.HARRIS. FISHER BUILOING 
GALES Acent CHICASO 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Emb s 
1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES ACTIVELY AT WORK 





Novel Entertainments Feature Get-together Festivals—Regulating Railroads Topic at 
Louisville—Builders’ Organizations Show Progress 





TO RAISE FUNDS FOR BRIDGE CELEBRATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 16.—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held 
here several days ago this organization went on record 
as favoring the Memphis-J. T. Harahan bridge celebra- 
tion to be held here May 22, 23 and 24, and to lend both 
its moral and financial support to the project. Ralph 
May, the new president, spoke in the interest of the 
pageant and urged his colleagues to do what they could 
to bring about a successful celebration. 

The following members agreed to call upon the hard- 
wood lumber trade for the purpose of raising funds for 
the celebration: W. A. Ransom, of Gayoso Lumber Co.; 
J. F. MeSweyn, of Memphis Band Mill Co.; R. H. Dar- 
nell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.); Douglas Heuer, of A. N. 
Thompson & Co.; Ralph May, of May Bros., and George 
C. Ehemann, of G. C. Ehemann & Co. These will make 
their report in due course to the chairman of the finance 
committee, which is looking after the raising of funds 
from all sources for this elaborate undertaking. 





KNOT HOLE CLUB GETS UP UNIQUE 
INVITATIONS 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 15—The Denver Knot Hole Club 
has again ‘‘put one over’’ on its friends. This time 
the ‘‘put-over’’ is the invitations to the banquet the 
club is tendering the visiting lumbermen at the conven- 
tion of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion next week at the Brown Palace Hotel. Of course, 
the club’s invitations every year are unique, but this is 
“*uniquer.’? 

This novel invitation is a very clever imitation of a 
yellow pine fence, nailed and in position, showing grain- 
ing and scattered near-knotholes. It is folded so that 
the recipient of the invitation, when he takes it from its 
enclosure, is astonished with the perfect representation 
of a solid gate hinged and fastened with a sliding paper 
bar. He is informed in a red ink notice that ‘‘ These 
are not the Pearly Gates: Pearly is inside.’’? The re- 
verse outside carries the figure of a lone lumberman 
standing on a can of paint, trying to see the ‘‘big 
doin’s’’ inside thru the only real knothole in the fence. 

Below is printed the names of the members of the 
Denver Knot Hole Club, as follows: 

American Sash & Door Co.; American Steel & Wire Co.; 
Blackwell & Pan-Handle Sales Office; Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co.; Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; J. H. Burnside; Carter 
White Lead Co.; the Colorado Builders’ Supply Co.; Colo- 
rado Continental Lumber Co.; Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
Colorado Portland Cement Co.; Colorado & Utah Coal Co.; 
P. G. Conover; Dwight H. Elder; Francis J. Fisher; G. W. 
Gates & Co.; Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Kohler-Mc- 
Lister Paint Co.; McMurtry Manufacturing Co.; McPhee & 
McGinnity Co.; Midland Glass & Paint Co.; National Fuel 
Co.; National Lead Co.; National Lumber & Tie Co.; 
James G. Noll Lumber Co.; Oakdale Coal Co.; Pagosa Lum- 
ber Co.; Rocky Mountain Fuel Co.; O. O. Russell & Co.; 
Stevens-Barr Lumber Co.; U. 8. Portland Cement Co. 

Ladies accompanying the visiting lumbermen will be 
given a theater party the night of the banquet. None 
of the men folks who are going to be on the inside of 
the fence will know what’s going to be pulled off till it’s 
pulled. It’s a real, ‘‘sure-nuff’’ secret till then. 





HOLD HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL DINNER DANCE 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 17—The dinner dance of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston was held last Friday 
night at the club rooms in the Bender Hotel and proved 
to be a brilliant function, in a measure taking the place 
of the annual New Year’s eve celebration. Music was 
furnished by Duncan’s orchestra and refreshments were 
served during the evening cabaret fashion. Because of 
the immense success of the affair the entertainment com- 
mittee is planning to hold its next event on the evening 
of Feb. 9. 





LOUISVILLE TRANSPORTATION CLUB IN 
ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 16—A number of the leading 
local hardwood manufacturers were present at the annual 
banquet of the Louisville Transportation Club, held at 
the Seelbach Hotel last week. About 350 plates were 
-set, and the big auditorium was filled with railroad men 
and prominent shippers who spent a very enjoyable eve- 
ning, taken up with a mixed bill of pleasure and business. 

Frank Trumbull, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and chairman of the Railway 
Executives’ Advisory Committee, was the principal 
speaker, choosing as his subject ‘‘A Constructive Pro- 
gram and Opportunity,’’ outlining a plan for regulating 
railroads of the nation in such a manner as to guarantee, 
from his standpoint, better public service, greater effi- 
ciency and continued expansion of railroad facilities. 
W. L. Mapother, vice president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, was another prominent speaker. 

Mr. Trumbull spoke at some length on conditions in 
the railroad business of today, the general air of criti- 
cism shown toward railroad interests, the really small net 
earnings of the railroads and the small development which 
has been made during the last two years, due to low 
rates, increasing cost of labor, supplies etc. He also 
called attention to the relative small returns of the rail- 
roads as compared with other business organizations dur- 
ing the last year. Mr. Trumbull referred to plans to 
place certain suggestions for remedies before Congress 
and before a special committee of the House and Senate, 
at suggestion of the president. Briefly the plans for re- 





construction as outlined by Mr. Trumbull in his talk, call 
for Federal supervision of railroad securities; Federal 
incorporation of interstate carriers; Federal regulation 
of rates; a regional and functional division of the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; restricting rate 
suspensions to not more than sixty days, and giving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to prescribe mini- 
mum as well as maximum rates. 

Mr. Trumbull touched on various phases of modern 
railroading, including Government ownership, under capi- 
talization of railroads, State railroad commission activity 
ete. 

Several interesting diversions took place, at one point 
in the dinner all lights being turned out and the room 
crowded with ‘‘roustabouts’’ with red and green lan- 
terns on one arm and long oil cans in the right hand. 
From these cans black coffee was poured around the 
tables. 

The surprise of the evening came in connection with a 
talk to have been delivered by a certain Herr Steuben- 
berg, supposedly an interned German railroader, who had 
been given much publicity. It had been stated that Herr 
Steubenberg was making a study of American railroad 
methods and would deliver an address on the subject. 
After roasting several of the roads represented and vari- 
ous Officials of these roads, Herr Steubenberg removed 
false whiskers and beard, disclosing Tom Dixon, well 
known traveling agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





TOLEDO CLUBMEN IN DINNER 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 15.—Members of the Toledo Lum- 
bermen’s Club enjoyed a dinner at the Commerce Club, 
Saturday evening, and arranged for attendance at the 
State convention at Columbus Jan. 24, 25 and 26. Harry 
Van Sickle, chairman of the convention committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will accompany the local lumber- 
men and show pictures of Toledo’s ‘‘ House Built in a 
Day.’’ Toledo lumbermen intend to make a strenuous 
effort to land the 1918 convention. . 





RETAILERS’ CLUB TO HOLD ANNUAL 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—The Lumber Trade Club 
(Inc.), representing the retail lumber dealers of Boston 
and vicinity and several of the wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, will hold its annual meeting at Young’s Hotel 
here on Tuesday, Feb. 13, at 6 p.m. There will be a big 
banquet in the evening with several invited guests and 
some important and interesting addresses on the pro- 
gram. 

At the December monthly meeting, Daniel A. Lucey, 
secretary of the Curtis & Pope Lumber Co., Boston, pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, James L. Barney, 
secretary of the Pope Lumber Co., Dorchester. Mr. Bar- 
ney was confined to his home in Hast Milton by a slight 
illness. Plans were discussed for the annual in Febru- 
ary. Herbert S. Barker, of Quincy, vice president of the 
Blacker & Shepard Co., Boston, and Fred C. Ayer, of 
Somerville, proprietor of a lumber yard on Cambridge 
Street, Charlestown, were appointed a committee to ar- 
range the details and nominate officers for the coming 
year. Both members of this special committee are ‘‘live 
wires’? and they are busy planning an affair that will 
not soon be forgotten. 





MILWAUKEE BUILDERS AND TRADERS ELECT 


MILWAUEEE, WIS., Jan. 15.—At the annual election ot 
the Milwaukee Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, at the 
quarters, 456 Broadway, Arthur J. Maag was elected 
president. Other officers named were: First vice presi- 
dent, William Gregory; second vice president, Thomas 
E. Dever; secretary, Frank Spetz, and treasurer, Anton 
Hennecke. The directors elected were Henry Ferge, Bur- 
ton L. Hibbard, Henry Schmidt and Fred W. Baumann. 

The Builders’ Club, the holding organization, elected 
William Gregory president; W. C. Williams, first vice 
president; William Metzker, second vice president; Ar- 
thur J. Maag, secretary, and Anton Hennecke, treasurer. 
Directors elected were Henry Schmidt and Henry Wall- 
schlager. 





EXPECT AGGRESSIVE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 16.—Two former presidents of 
the Memphis Builders’ Exchange are pitted against each 
other in the race for the presidency of that organization 
launched here yesterday. The election will be held Feb. 
6 and the campaign promises to be one of the most 
active and aggressive ever experienced by the members 
of this body. 

The full tickets follow: 


Red Ticket—Charles R. Miller, president; R. E. Montgom- 
ery, first vice president; Dave Dermon, second vice presi- 
dent; J. W. Williamson, treasurer; William Richartz, J. E. 
Thomas, J. C. Lovelace, A. L. Pritchard and J. H. Parish, 
directors, and O. H. McMillan, Joseph Bloomfield and Alex 
Christie, inspectors. 

Blue Ticket—I. N. Chambers, president ; P. A, Gates, first 
vice president; A. W. Burdick, second vice president; J. W. 
Williamson, treasurer; W. Hughes, L. T. Lindsey, Clarence 
DeVoy, Angus Niemeyer and Claude McCrory, directors, and 
William BE. Barnes, jr., J. C. Barker and D. R. Aitkin, 
inspectors. 


The retiring officers are: L. T. Lindsey, president; 
J. A. Fowler, first vice president; H. J. Bartl, second 
vice president; I. N. Chambers, James E. Faires, J. W. 
Garrison, P. A. Gates and L. J. Moss, directors. 
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Directors holding over are D. M. Crawford, R. F. 
Creson, E. F. Dowling, William N. Fry and J. M. 
Meagher. 


ORGANIZE SALESMANSHIP CLUB 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 15.—‘‘We have about reached 
the high mark in production and transportation in Amer- 
ica and now-we must turn our attention to improving 
our methods of disposing of our products, against keen, 
honorable competition,’’ said Harry T. Kendall, sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, at a 
luncheon here today, held for the purpose of completing 
organization of the Salesmanship Club of Beaumont. 

Mr. Kendall was the only speaker and his address 
was highly interesting. He told of the founding and 
the workings of the National Salesmanship Congress and 
of the Houston Salesmanship Club, of which he is an 
active member. He advised the local club to follow the 
instructions laid down by the congress and declared every 
member should learn something at each meeting that he 
could apply to his own individual business. 

Most of the local lumber company officials and sales 
managers enrolled as charter members of the club. A. J. 
Kaulbach, sales manager of the Nona Mills Co., is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 








WASHINGTON EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumber Exchange of the District of Columbia was 
held at the Continental Hotel in this city Jan. 8. The 
meeting was well attended and to judge by the enthusiasm 
displayed 1917 is to be a year of progress in the work 
of the exchange. At the meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, W. T. Galliher; vice president, 
S. P. Thompson; treasurer, George E. Walker; secretary, 
Lee L. Herrell. The following executive committee was 
also elected for 1917: J. Stephenson, W. W. Riley, W. K. 
Wimsatt, W. G. Galliher, George C. Taylor. 


IS WELL QUALIFIED FOR COMMISSIONERSHIP 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 15.—Axel H. Oxholm, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who talked 
on southern yellow pine exportation at the conference 
held under the auspices of the Southern Pine Associa- 








AXEL H. OXHOLM ; 
Who Is to Investigate European Lumber Markets 


tion, as reported on page 48 of last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, formerly was prominently active 
in the Norwegian lumber business. His ancestors had 
been closely connected with the lumber industry there, and 
it was in the land of pines and fjords that his wide ex- 
perience in the manufacturing and exporting of lumber 
was grounded. In the course of his activities he was 
occupied with the importation and sales of lumber in the 
different European countries. 

At the outbreak of the present war Mr. Oxholm came 
to the United States and for a time worked among the 
mills along the Pacifie coast. Then it was that the Gov- 
crnment became cognizant of his experience and em- 
ployed him for his present work. Mr. Oxholm’s firm be- 
ief in the future great trade which American lumber 
shippers will enjoy appears to be the basis of his sug- 
vestions to American manufacturers, and his work since 
‘is connection with the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been of the highest practical value to the 
Jumbermen. 


FIND BODIES OF LOST LUMBERMAN AND WIFE 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 13.—Searching parties that for 
‘wo weeks have been scouring the forests of the Tacoma 
“astern Railway district, near Alder, for traces of Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto Powell, of the Powell-Poole Logging Co., 
of Tacoma, lost in the woods since Dee. 18, found the 
bodies of the unfortunate lumberman and his wife Thurs- 
day. Aided by a dog one of the searching parties came 
upon the pair in thick underbrush and timber on the 
janks of Mona Creek. Worn out and exhausted by ex- 
posure and cold and hopelessly lost in the dense snow 
and woods, all the evidence showed that Powell had shot 
his wife in a death pact between them, and then had 
placed the muzzle of his rifle in his own mouth and shot 
himself. Both had been dead several days when found. 
Absolutely nothing in the way of food or matches was 





to be found around them and the circumstances of the 
death pact were plainly evident from the position of the 
bodies and other conditions. Powell had shot his wife 
twice, once thru the heart and again in the head. 

Mrs. Powell was the daughter of City Treasurer E. E. 
White of Tacoma, and Powell the son of Dr. J. L. Powell, 
also of this city. Both were widely known. 

The Powell-Poole Logging Co.’s operations were car- 
ried on about a mile and a half from Alder. Evidence 
at the cabin showed the Powells had left on a hunting 
trip and that they had been lost was a certainty to log- 
gers and woodsmen when their absence was discovered by 
Mr. Poole, the junior partner, after the couple had been 
gone for two weeks. They left during the holiday shut- 
down of the camp and had apparently expected to stay 
out only a short time. 


GIVES AVERAGE SHINGLE PRICES FOR YEAR 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 13.—During 1916 a great im- 
provement has taken place in the shingle market, a notable 
feature being that the prices have maintained an upward 
tendency for almost the whole year. It is true that there 
was 2 little falling off during the summer months, but this 
was more than made up for by the rapid advances re- 
corded in the late fall and early winter, and it must be 
remembered that no serious break occurred. Shingle man- 
ufacturers all up and down the Coast ascribe much of this 
stability to the influence of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, because of its strong 
and able forwarding of the Rite-Grade shingle campaign, 
a full. account of the activity of which for the year ap- 
peared on page 49 of the Jan. 13 issue of the-AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. ‘The shingle branch has prepared a sum- 
mary showing the average net wholesale prices of extra 
*A* and extra clear grades during 1916, based upon regu- 
lar market reports on the sale of over two billion shingles 
and so is quite representative. It is of interest to know 
that the price of stars during December was the highest 
that it has been for any December since 1906 and that 
the yearly average of $1.55 for this grade is the highest 
since 1913 when an average of $1.65 was obtained. The 
yearly average of $1.92 for clears was also the highest 
average since 1913 when $2.14 was the average. The sum- 
mary by months is as follows: 





Ectra Ecztra 

Stars Clears 

1916 1916 

Be UN a o's Sa’ ay eae. -w) oe ete Rew wd 0.08 RiO aE $1.38 $1.77 
ERS “~ oc is laio-sne ne eealsoice.e wane wate’ 1.50 1.87 
GN oleic otars)6:9- 5 wraiwe 08a 8 re Weld ecw eee Gare 1.52 1.91 
ING 4.ria Cie eis 6 Sa eSb ask Eee Soe Rae 1.52 1.93 
BS eicia ss OTe h CARS Chk Dew Vem ee eae 1.51 1.91 
ean: cea Ceara Tarbo 0-0/6s 8 ein Sere wwe areRCele 1.48 1.90 
NNR irae & oie 629) a10 0.6 b.Go Os Werk Gare nee MOLere Hee 1.44 1.85 
ag on oo old Sic Meee ORES Cais e 6.6 CUROES 1.48 1.85 
IIS on sn Re Se eee bs SE AOCCG HOHE OES 1.48 1.80 
I coi eiccicacbinlen oes.aile Cae wee eslews 1.59 2.00 
PORE ova o, ore: sie: se) Sisisib eee a-mnIe ee RKTOLON 1.84 2.17 
ERENT ve catia oie oletale asd lg Us WaT we ES SEIS 1.90 2.03 
MGUY AVOROMR accesses Cems maenees $1.55 $1.92 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 


follows: 
Delivered at 

ARTICLE— Quantity Navy Yard Sch, 

Ash, white. ....sccec- atheeananens: ine Washing- es 
Diy wreccnee acts 

Cedar, Port Orford... 32,000 feet. Brooklyn, N. Y....637 
Cedar, white.....c.e- 30,000 feet. Norfolk, Va....... 637 
Cypress for boat build- 

re ar 90,000 feet. Norfolk, Va....... 637 
Cypress, red, Louisiana. 15,000 feet. Norfolk, Va....... 637 
Knees, hackmatack.... 200 .. .Boston, Mass...... 632 
Maple, white......... 20,500 feet. Boston, Charleston .636 
Oak, cabinet, red or 

white, domestic..... -000 feet. Washington, D. C..636 
Oak, white, domestic. .176,000 feet. Boston, Mass...... 636 
Pine, white, rm 

HORRON cos cacluaaats 420.000 feet. Washington, D. C..636 
Pine, white, New Eng- : 

land country....... Miscellaneous.Boston, Brooklyn, 

arleston ...... 636 

Pine, Virginia........ 120,000 feet. Washington, D. C..637 
Wie; YOHOW <6 cscecs Miscellaneous. Washington, D. C..637 
PORN? wine cicie ae ie-are Miscellaneous. Various .......... 636 
Spruce, New Englan 

merchantable ...... Miscellaneous. Boston, Mass...... 636 
Spruce, southern...... 35,000 feet. Washington, D. C..636 

pruce, poles for shores. pl ee ae eee 636 
Spruce sticks for spars,Miscellaneous.Boston, Mass...... 636 





AGAIN BECOMING CENTER OF SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITY 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 15.—This city and vicinity have 
again become one of the chief centers for the construc- 
tion of wooden vessels, a distinction lost years ago, after 
the disappearance of the famous clippers from the world’s 
trade routes. The war and the extraordinary demand for 
bottoms have greatly stimulated shipbuilding and have 
once more brought the wooden craft into its own, the steel 
producing agencies being so taxed with other work that 
prevailing scarcity of craft forced resort to other mate- 
rials, with a view to augmenting the tonnage available 
beyond what it would be otherwise. At the present time, 
according to a report from the Department of Commerce, 
not less than 24 of the 116 wooden vessels of 500 tons 
and over being built thruout the United States are taking 
shape at Baltimore and points on the upper Chesapeake 
Bay, within a short distance from this city, a larger num- 
ber than any other section of the same area can claim. 
There is every prospect of additional new vessels being 
contracted for here, a company having been recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000. 





GOVERNMENT WANTS YELLOW PINE PILING 

Sealed proposals will be received by the lighthouse 
inspector, Philadelphia, Pa., until Feb. 5, for furnishing 
approximately eighty yellow pine piles. Lengths and 
other information may be secured by applying to the 
above office. 






















































The Time to | 
Buy Timber 


1s when prices 
are low and on the 
upward turn. 














| Now! 
When the end of the 


war is being discussed 
and all lumber commod- 
ity values are expected to 
increase—that ts 


Now! 


When general conditions 
are such that it 1s. evident to 
all that averages will never 
again, never, be as low as 
they are 


Now! 


And, of course, the way 
to buy is through us, with the 
safeguards of our resources, 
knowledge and 37 years’ ex- 
perience. 











CHICAGO 
| 1750 McCormick Building 
| SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


| NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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FINANCIAL 


- 
Fort Dearborn National Bask | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 











Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mér.Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. H. C. ROER, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier ; WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 
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| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers——~ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bidg., St. Louis. 








q Kohl Bidg., San imei 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


AGEY Timper 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 








-A hil her, but hi 
Resawed Fables tevcr vis isthe tamvce bust 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ness. He never wrote any wise 


sayings about us. 
R d Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 





the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














ADDISON G. FOSTER.—One of the founders of the 
lumber business in the State of Washington and prob- 
ably one of the best known lumbermen in the enaire 
country, Addison G. Foster, died on the evening of Jan. 
16 at his home in Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Foster served a 
term in the United States Senate, being elected in 1899, 
and made an enviable record for himself by the just 
and wise manner in which he discharged the duties of 
his high position. He was one of the founders of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., and 
occupied the office of vice president of that company 
until he retired from active business a few years ago. 
Mr. Foster was born at Belchertown, Mass., Jan. 28, 
1837, and when thirteen years old moved to Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., with his parents. After receiving the neces- 
sary education he taught school for a number of years, 
after which he moved to Wabasha, Minn., where he 
held the offices of county surveyor and county auditor. 
In 1863 he married in that city Martha Ann Weather- 
bee, of Pennsylvania. After engaging in the forward- 
ing and commission business in Lake City and in Red 





THE LATE ADDISON G. FOSTER 


Wing, Minn., he became associated with Col. C. W. 
Griggs and in 1877 the two men formed a partnership. 
In 1879 they formed the Beaver Dam Lumber Co., 
which for years was a large manufacturer of lumber at 
Cumberland, Wis. In 1888 Mr. Foster moved to Wash- 
ington, where, after a thoro inspection of standing tim- 
ber and logging chances he and Col. Griggs formed the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and by their efforts built 
it up to be one of the largest and best known lumber 
companies in the United States. 


MRS. THOMAS B. WALKER.—Wife of the well known 
lumberman, Thomas B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
died Jan. 13 at the Hotel Seville, New York, after a brief 
illness. Many who have worked with her in church and 
philanthropical activities and thousands who have shared 
in the results of her untiring work and generosity, 
mourn her loss. Mrs. Walker was 75 years old and for 
fifty-three years had been the helpmeet of her bereaved 
husband. 

Mrs. Walker, whose maiden name was Harriet Granger 
Hulet, was born in Brunswick, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1841, and 
was educated at Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, and 
Was equipped with knowledge of languages and sciences 
far beyond that of most young women of that time. She 
was united in marriage to Thomas Barlow Walker Nov. 
10, 1863, and with her husband went to the new town 
of Minneapolis, where he began his activities as a dealer 
in timberlands and a producer of lumber. Eight children 
were born to them, of whom six survive. They are 
Gilbert M., Willis J. and Archibald D. Walker, of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and Mrs. Ernest F. Smith, of Minneapolis, 
Clinton L. Walker, of Piedmont, Cal., and Fletcher L. 
Walker, of Westwood, Cal. 

Mrs. Walker was active in church work and with her 
husband was one of the charter members of the Henne- 
pin Avenue M. E. Church, organized in 1875. When her 
children became older and she had time for other activ- 
ities, she entered earnestly into the work of various 
organizations. For many years she was prominent in 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. Her efforts 
were potent in securing a police matron for the city of 
Minneapolis. She was one of the founders of the Bethany 
Sisterhood, which built Bethany home for erring girls, 
served on the board of that institution for forty years, 
and for nearly twenty-five years had been president of 
the board of directors of Northwestern Hospital. Her 
interest and help extended to many other charities. For 
many years the great art gallery of their home in the 
downtown section of Minneapolis was open to the public 
without charge and thousands of visitors weekly tramped 
through the portals of the Walker home to inspect its 
art treasures. She was always desirous of avoiding pub- 
licity for her good works. She not only was a tower of 
strength in important benevolent enterprises by reason of 
her ability to contribute largely in a financial way, but 
her many personal ministries bestowed quietly and with- 
out ostentation reflect even more clearly the kindly spirit 
which dwelt within a calm and undemonstrative exterior. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday afternoon at the 
Hennepin Avenue M. E. Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
Charles Wesley Burns officiating, assisted by Dr. George 
H. Bridgman and Dr. John Douglas, old friends. The 
five sons of Mrs. Walker and her son-in-law, Ernest F. 
Smith, acted as pallbearers, and interment was at Lake- 
wood ‘Cemetery. On account of the funeral the Walker 
Art Gallery at Eighth Street and Hennepin Avenue was 
closed Tuesday. 


LEMUEL D. HANFORD.—In the death of Lemuel D. 
Hanford, at Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 7, the sawmill industry 
lost an engineer and designer prominent for thirty years 
in the development of modern sawmill machinery. Mr. 
Hanford was chief draftsman for the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. He was born in Allegheny, Pa., in 
1856, his boyhood being spent in Detroit, Mich. When a 

young man he enlisted in the U. S. cavalry, doing scout 
duty on the western plains during the Indian uprising. 


At the expiration of his enlistment he engaged in archi- 
tectural work in Detroit, later moving to Erie, Pa., 
where he entered the employ of the Stearns Manufactur- 
ing Co. in the capacity of draftsman and designer. While 
there he helped develop the first band mill for sawing 
logs, machines that have now practically superseded the 
circular mills. Since then he had been prominently 
associated with development of the band mill and other 
sawmilling machinery. After fourteen years’ service 
with the Stearns Co. he worked for the Cambria Steel 
Co. several years and later returned to the Stearns Co. 
In November, 1905, he entered the employ of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. as designer in the sawmill department, 
shortly thereafter being made chief draftsman. In 1908 
he became chief draftsman for the Wickes Bros. Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., and in November, 1909, returned to the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. as chief draftsman. Interment was at 
Erie, Pa. He was a member of the Knights of Pythias 
lodge. His widow survives him. 


HUDDLESTON-FRANKLIN.—A prominent lumberman 
of Huntington, W. Va., C. C. Huddleston, was shot to 
death on a train near Hazard, Ky., Jan. 11 by Robert B. 
Franklin, aged 28, of Whitesburg, Ky., who then com- 
mitted suicide. Mr. Franklin owed several thousand dol- 
lars to the C. C. Huddleston Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Huntington, and Mr. Huddleston failing to reach a settle- 
ment the morning of the crime had caused an attachment 
of Franklin’s Whitesburg store, thru the sheriff of Letcher 
County. Mr. Huddleston and one of his business asso- 
ciates were seeking to affect a settlement with Mr. Frank- 
lin, whose debt consisted of a promissory note for $705, 
which he allowed to go to protest Dec. 16, offered to buy 
Mr. Franklin’s business, consisting of the Letcher Build- 
ing & Supply Co. at Whitesburg. They were unable to 
reach a basis of settlement and it was decided to take 
legal action. Mr. Franklin’s business was estimated to be 
worth about $10,000. Mr. Huddleston was 42 years old 
and his commercial interests were extensive. He was a 
thirty-second degree Mason, an Elk and Knight of Pythias. 
He leaves a widow and three children. 


WALTER S. WILKINSON.—One of the best known 
and most prominent business men of Peru, Ind., Walter 
S. Wilkinson, died Jan. 14. At the time of his death 
he was associated with Hazen Pomeroy in the lumber 
and coal business on North Broadway, also in the plan- 
ing mill business on East Highth Street, he being the 
senior member of the well known firm, Wilkinson & 
Pomeroy. Deceased was born at Zanesville, Ohio, Nov. 
29, 1852. He had lived in Peru practically all his life and 
in 1882 took an interest with Daniel Wilkinson in the 
East Eighth Street planing mill. This mill was founded 
in 1868 and destroyed by fire in 1872. It was immediately 
rebuilt and operated for ten years when, as stated, Mr. 
Wilkinson became financially interested and took upon 
himself the active management of the institution. A 
few years later a partnership was formed by Mr. Wil- 
kinson and Mr. Pomeroy, which continued until the 
former’s death. He was a member of the Peru Lodge of 
Elks. His widow survives him, as does one daughter, 
Miss Bessie Wilkinson. 


LEWIS EDDY.—Head of the widely known firm, D. 
Eddy & Sons Co., Boston, Mass., said to be the largest 
refrigerator manufacturing company in the world, Lewis 
Eddy, died Jan. 9 at his home in Dorchester, Mass. Mr. 
Eddy was one of the largest consumers of high grade lum- 
ber in New England. He was born in Boston seventy 
years ago and at the age of 16 enlisted in D company, 
Second Massachusetts Regiment, serving until illness in- 
capacitated him. On recovery he reénlisted in the Forty- 
second ge a ee being taken prisoner at Galveston, 
Tex., and held in a Confederate prison camp until the 
va War ended. He was a member of the Union Lodge, 

F. & A. , St. Paul’s Chapter, R. A. M., and De Molay 
Bimreaimons” K. T. He leaves two brothers, J. Lodge 
Eddy and D, Frank Eddy and one sister, Miss Lydia Eddy. 


CHARLES H. LIMBACH.—One of the well known 
Chicago lumbermen and the oldest employee in the point 
of service with the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Charles 
H. Limbach, one of the vice presidents of that’ concern, 
died Tuesday at his home, 534 Sheridan Square, Evans- 
ton. Mr. Limbach, who during August was pronounced 
in perfect health, *When he passed an examination for 
insurance, died of heart failure after an illness of just 
a few weeks. 

Mr. Limbach was con- 
nected with the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co. for 
more than thirty years, 
having started with that 
concern as an Office boy 
when 15 years of age. In 
his connection with the 
concern he had charge of 
the fiber board, fiber con- 
tainer and _ corrugated 
container department and 
also had charge of the 
city wooden box trade. 

The funeral was to be 
held Friday afternoon 
from the chapel of the 
Forest Home Cemetery, 
and the services were to 
be in charge of Reverend 
Johns, pastor of the St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church 
on the north side. The 
pallbearers were either 
directors or officers of the 
company with which he 
had been connected so 
long. They were as fol- 
lows: C. Fred_ Yegge, 
vice president; Frederick 
Klapproth, vice president; 
Cc. F. Wiedeman, secretary; R. M. a? oo treasurer; 
W. C. Gilbert, general counsel, and J. L. Barchard, sales 
manager. 

Mr, Limbach came with his parents from Germany in 
1870. He lived at Frankfurt for ten years, and some time 
later came to Chicago when his parents migrated to this 
country. He attended grammar school here and also the 
Bryant-Stratton Business College, and then obtained a 
yg as office boy with the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber 

Mrs. Russel Warder Limbach, Mrs. Harriet F. Stilke, a 
sister who is now an American red cross nurse unaaned 
at Berlin, Germany, and three brothers, Jae. Kent and 
H Limbach, all of Chicago, survive. Mr. Limbach 
was a member of the Chicago Athletic Club and the 
Westmoreland Country Club, and for the last eight years 
lived in Evanston. 


E. K. JONES.—One of the founders of the Jones Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., E. K. Jones, was instantly 
killed Jan. 7, by a gas explosion in his garage. His son, 
Harvey W. Jones, and A. B. Wroth, of Hoquiam, Wash., 

who was visiting with Mr. Jones, were painfully burned. 
The three men were working over the machine when the 


(Concluded on page 70.) 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 17.—Vaudeville has one great virtue: It is an 
economical amusement. When a man goes once he doesn’t care to go again 
for years and years. Last night, having nothing else to do but some work, 
we went. 

Vaudeville serves another useful purpose also: It is an illuminating exhibi- 
tion of the bad judgment of the American manager and the bad manners of 
an American audience. The vaudeville audience is different from every other 





audience in the world: It frequently laughs in the wrong place, and laughs | 


so individually loud that the well-known hyena is as solemn as a Quaker. A | 
dear old lady in England, when she got a letter from her son in Africa saying | 
a Jaughing hyena had its home only a hundred yards from his door, said she } 


was glad, anyway, that her son had pleasant neighbors. But they make poor } 


neighbors at a show. 

We came down a bit early so as to be on the ground when the Indiana 
Indians, otherwise known as the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, began to round up. One of the first to come in was the well-known syca- 
more of Greencastle, Charles A. Barnaby. Mr. Barnaby is about 65 feet to 
the first limb, and will cut about 800 feet, all clear. Another early arrival 
was noisy T. A. Foley, of Paris, who makes about as much noise as a deaf and 
dumb elam. Clarence Kramer, of Richmond, was also present. Frank F. 
Fish, of Chicago, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
also received. Van B. Perrine, of Fort Wayne, who is somewhat of a com- 
petitor of this page, announced that he had reformed and had not written any 
poetry ina long time. He used to operate a small poetry mill at Fort Wayne, 
but his hardwood business interfered with it so much that he had to give up 
either poetry or hardwood and, after giving the matter careful thought, he 
decided that there was more money in hardwood. 

All the Indians were agreed that business was looking up. But then this 
bunch is the kind of bunch that would be looking up, even if the business 
were not, and it is. 





LOOKING UP. 


The market’s always looking up for certain sorts of men; 

No matter what the market is, it’s getting good again. 
They never taste the bitter that may linger in the cup 
Because they’re like the market is, and always looking up. 


The fellow looking upward sees a lot of pleasant things 

That other men are apt to miss amid their mutterings. 

He doesn’t hang his head and howl like some discouraged pup; 
He sees a lot of pleasant things by merely looking up. 


It may be dark as Egypt’s night at present where you are; 
But, if a fellow will look up, he’s apt to see a star. 

When he sits down with other men around the board to sup 
Tt won’t be very long before they all are looking up. 





LINES ON KICKING 


When you’re sick of the same old grind and tired of the same old job, 
When the troubles each day you find are part of the same old mob, 

Don’t kick on the same old things and the same old work to do, 

For kicking on troubles brings you nothing but troubles new. 


For patting things on the head and making the mean be good 
Will settle a thing instead much better than kicking would. 
For whether it’s board or log, a kick isn’t much of a help— 
When you wallop a yellow dog, a dozen begin to yelp. 





Father Time may rob you of joys, but re- 
member that he also covers some mistakes. 





THE L 
The pillars of the L rise like trunks of forest trees, 
Steel bars against your smoky skies; poor substitutes are these 
For wall of oak or wall of pine 
Arising in green woods of mine. 


And all your city is the same, your trees are trees of steel, 
Your sun the forge’s flaring flame, your hearts that do not feel 
As hard as all your pillars are 
That shut the mortal from the star. 


Your stalks of steel will never sprout, their crowns will never bloom; 
Your buildings shut the sunlight out; no red rose in the gloom 

Will ever smile in such a place— 

Unless it blossoms in your face. 





WHEN MICHIGAN GOES DRY 


This whole darn state has all gone dry, inside another year 
When we come down we cannot buy a little snit of beer; 

And some are saying they will dig next winter for the Coast 

And get a job at slinging rig or what will pay the most. 
To hear them kick, to hear them roar, you’d think that Michigan 
Had just gone dry to make them sore, to hit the lumberman. 


But lately I’ve been wondering just where those guys will go? 
In Maine you cannot get a thing—not regular, you know. 

There’s timber out in Washington and Oregon to cut, 

But they’re as dry as summer’s sun; Montana’s busy but 

It’s just like Arizona, like it is in Arkansas 

Or Idaho—for you will strike that prohibition law. 


They might try working in the South, but Mississippi’s dry 
And Alabama has a drouth, the Carolinas—why, 

In Georgia they have got the bug, Virginia, Tennessee— 
The South is no place for a jug or jag or jamboree. 

If some place wet’s essential to the man who has a stake 
There’s nothing left for him to do but jump into the lake. 





The self-made man will tell you that ambition 
got him out of bed early, but it was the mill 
whistle, 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY 


NO. LXXV 


Oo. D. HAUSCHILD, 
MINN. 


He has insurance on the brain 

And works at it with might and main 
Until it must be quite a job— 

So much insurance in his knob. 






Costs, losses, also premiums, 


He talks them all in proper sums. 
Indeed, a question often comes 
Like this: ‘‘In proper form to keep, 


Does Hauschild talk them 
sleep?’’ 


You folks who talk of substitutes 





THE TEST 


Of fiber and of steel 


Can learn some lessons that are beauts 
That to your sense appeal, 


If you examine carefully 
The stock of Christmas toys 


That Santa put around the tree 
To please the girls and boys. 


We have a test for armorplate 


That’s really pretty good, 
And ev’ry maker has to state 


The test his ship has stood, 
But it you really want to tell 
If something’s stout or not, 


Just make a toy mechanical 
And give it to a tot. 


If you will 1ook them over now, 
The Christmas gifts you gave, 
You very soon will learn just how 


The substitutes behave. 


The toy of steel has gone to smash, 


The fiber box has shrunk; 


The things for which you paid the cash 


Are very largely junk. 


The plaything made of steel is bent, 


The paper dolls are done, 
The solder soldier has a dent 
And he has lost his gun. 


The substitutes may do for shi 


But never do for toys— 


They ll crumble when they come to 


grips 


With Christmas girls and boys. 


But you will find the wooden blocks, 


If you can find them all, 


Have stood the worst of Christmas 


shocks ; 
The wooden soldiers fall 


When someone shoots a wooden gun 


And never get a crack— 


The wooden toy’s the only one 


To stand the kid’s attack. 


And from this lesson boys should see 


What men already know: 


That wood from out a good old tree 


Will stand a cannon blow. 


When tin and fiber, even steel, 


No more are any good, 
A toy no damage will reveal 
If it is made of wood. 





You have today 


Instead of pronouncing Bereczk 
why not try these on your dictionary? 








Contractor. 
Detail. 
SerepaaRe. 


og. 
Demonstrate. 
Acclimated. 


Seportuntty. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Fire Insurance 


; c 
Service 
Through the Seasons 

) 





Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEUEUUUENE UEXREAEAECEUACESIIAIIIIE 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 











Write for Details. 
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Investment Opportunity 


Experienced Yellow Pine Sales Manager, 
now employed; seeks financial backing to 
handle exceptional opportunity for Whole- 
saling Yellow Pine. 100 percent profit 
made last year by similar business. Strictly 
high class and conservative, Investor will 
have absolute financial control. This should 
interest established Wholesale Lumber con- 
cern in Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, or 
Columbus, Ohio, territory wishing to en- 
large their business. About $25,000 re- 
quired. Advertiser will furnish highest 
references as to character and ability. 


Address “C 62” 


Care American Lumberman. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peontating, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














California Bungalow PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Conmfort, “Representative Cal. Homes” 
Beauty and Economy 50 Plans, $1,600 to $6,000 — 50c, 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2,000 — 5S0c. 
“Little Bungalows” 
31 Plans, $300 to $1,700 ~— 25c. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
ALL 3 BOOKS FOR $1 POSTPAID 
Books and blue prints sold on 
a money-back guarantee, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 581 Henne Blig., Los Angeles 
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PITTSBURGH 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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Prices BOX Lumber 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co., eritspunen’ Pa. 














PHILADELPHIA 


ia SEO ea eB te 
$ William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Evervthing North Carolina Pine ] 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, PHitADELPHIA: PA. | 

















Maraschino I. 


Idaho White Pine 


‘‘car came in on time, 31 days from far-a-way Idaho: 
and was in good shape. The working is very smooth, 
looks and feels as if it had been polished.”’ 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from Page 41) 


knocked down, in carloads from Crossett to interstate points 
in the southeastern territory. Reparation is requested on 
specified shipments that have moved under existing rates. 
Complainants take the ground that the carload rates on 
knocked down silos should not exceed the lumber rate. In 
many instances they are 3 cents above the lumber rates. The 
use of metal fasteners figures largely in making rates on 
silo material. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has filed a brief in I. & S. 
Docket No. 912, protesting against proposed increased rates 
on box shooks from Verdi and Reno, Nev., and Westwood, 
Cal., to points on the Santa Fe system in southern California. 
The company built its mill at Westwood with the under- 
standing that the same rates were to be established on ship- 
ments from its plant as from Boca, Cal., to all destinations, 
the Southern Pacific Railway Co. voluntarily establishing 
such rates. 


ORDERS REPARATION FOR LUMBER COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—The Commerce Commission 
last week handed down a decision in which it holds 
that the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. of Charleston is entitled 
to reparation on 207 carloads of gum and oak lumber shipped 
from Charleston to Chicago. The gum lumber moved on a 
rate of 19 cents and oak lumber on a rate of 21 cents per 
100 pounds. Complainant insisted that the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and Illinois Central should have applied rates 
of 16 and 17 cents, respectively, named in Supplement No. 15 
to I. C. C. No. 3999. The commission upholds the conten- 
tion of the Lamb-Fish company, declaring that despite proof 
that the lower rates were published as the result of an error 
and that the shipper knew they were erroneous, nevertheless 
they were the legal rates and should have been applied. The 
commission takes the ground that it has no choice but to see 
that the published rates are applied. The shipments moved 
between July 25, 1913, and March 15, 1915. The exact 
amount of reparation remains to be determined. 








ASK THRU RATES FROM WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 13.—The Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association has decided to file a complaint at once 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking that thru 
rates be granted on lumber from Willamette Valley points 
to all points on the Northern Pacific. Great Northern and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. At present the valley mills 
pay the local to Portland in combination with the thru 
rate. The local ranges from 3 to 21 cents a hundred pounds, 
depending upon distance, and places the valley mills at a 
competitive disadvantage that at the 21 cent local rate, 
ranges from $5 to $7 per thousand feet of lumber. 

The valley men contend that the rate is unjust and unrea- 
sonable and that it discriminates against lumber manufac- 
turers and other lines of business in the valley because the 
prosperity of the valley depends largely upon the prosperity 
and development of the lumber industry. 

Decision to bring action was reached at a meeting here 


yesterday afternoon by the association when the Southern 
Pacific ventured the information that it bad utterly failed 
in its effort to arrange with the northern roads for a thru 
rate. The Southern Pacific has been endeavoring to secure 
a combination of rates that would give the valley mills a 
chance, and until a few days ago held out hope that it would 
be accomplished. 

The car situation was discussed at the meeting and it was 
said still to be very bad, with only about one-third of the de- 
sired cars available. The mills thruout the valley are now run- 
ning and will be in good shape to fill orders when cars are 
made available. 

A pleasant announcement to the members was that the 
association dues henceforth will be reduced as a result of the 
large membership and economical operation of secretary and 
traffic manager F.. G. Donaldson. 





STORMS MORE DAMAGING THAN FIRE 


SANDPOINT, IDA., Jan. 13.—The report of Chief Fire 
Warden W. G. Phalon, of the Pen d’ Oreille Timber 
Protective Association, for 1916 shows a total of fifty- 
six fires during the season, from causes attributed as 
follows: ‘Two due to transcontinental railroads; ten to 
lightning; six to logging railroads; two to incendiary 
origin; eleven to unknown causes (probably incendiary) ; 
seven due to ranchers; fourteen to campers; one to old 
burning; one to carelessness, and two inside the Pen 
d’Oreille Forest reserve. Eighty-three acres of mer- 
chantable timber and 141 acres of slashing and cutover 
lands have been burned over, and merchantable timber 
killed or damaged is totalled as 65,000 feet. The first 
warden was put on June 27, and the force steadily in- 
creased so that by July 4 twenty-seven wardens were 
actively employed, this being the largest number of men 
on the payroll at any time last season. A severe wind- 
storm in the latter part of June caused more damage to 
the timber than that due to the fire in the entire season. 
Logging operations have been more comfortably con- 
ducted, the weather last week having been warm and the 
Chinook having taken much of the snow. Lumber com- 
panies are preparing for a heavy run, and are now re- 
pairing or increasing their mill equipments. The indi- 
cations point to a scarcity of help for the spring work. 


BP DB BBD ID DPD PI 


NEARLY 20 percent of losses to ocean vessels is occa- 
sioned by fire. The use of sprinkler protection in this 
field is growing, notwithstanding the fact that no allow- 
ance has as yet been made for sprinkler equipment. in 
marine insurance premiums. The present high earning 
value of such property, however, warrants its more thoro 
protection. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Tho business has been somewhat lighter in spots with the 
sash and door people, as a rule it is heavier than usual for 
this time of year. Chicago reports the trade unusually active 
for the season, whlie Minneapolis and St. Paul report the 
demand easing off, but that factories still have a heavy ‘busi- 
ness on their books. Indications are at Baltimore that the 
sash and door people will have an exceptionally busy year, 
while Buffalo reports the cold and stormy weather serving as 
a check to business. Cincinnati factories are busy, while St. 
Louis trade appears to be running along in a routine fashion. 
Kansas City finds a little stronger inquiry over the previous 
week, while improvement is rapid at Tacoma, Wash. Win- 
dow glass requirements are said to be heavy, and indications 
are that the spring consumption will be very large. 


Chicago has a demand that can be considered heavy for this 
time of year, and there is every indication that the sash and 
door people will enjoy a spring trade as large, if not larger, 
than any they have ever had in that season. Prices are firm 
and strong indications are of an advance shortly of as much 
as 10 percent. Everything used by the sash and door people 
is up in price, including lumber, labor, glue, and even sand- 
paper has advanced. For these reasons those in the trade 
say that an increase in the sash and door prices is certain. 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul building demand has eased 
off but factories in the twin cities still have a heavy line of 
business on their books and will be busy for some time sup- 
plying the demand. They are also making up stock sizes for 
a spring trade that promises to be unusually good. 

At Baltimore numerous building permits have been issued 
in the last month and January has also brought out a 
number of new undertakings, while others yet ahead are 
certain to take definite shape, and it appears now that the 
sash and door manufacturers will have an exceptionally busy 
year. Prices are on the whole satisfactory and competition 
is less in evidence than it was. Much of the work called 
for is in stock sizes, but special dimensions are also in fair 
request, with the factories for the most part busy. 

Orders have fallen off at Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories 
and the hours of work have been curtailed from a short 
time ago. Building is now greatly checked by the cold and 
snowy weather, but it is expected .to improve as soon as the 
warmer temperatures arrive. Prices have been advanced in 
the last few weeks on account of the additional cost of 
lumber and profits are said to be still small. 

Factories of the Cincinnati district are busy and some of 
them are working overtime to build up stocks that were 
reduced by the spurt of activity with which the old year 
retired. There is some improvement in the supply of dry 
stocks, which had become considerably reduced. Indications 
are that the new year will be better than the old and that 
there is to be a great amount of suburban construction. 

At St. Louis trade has run along in about the same routine 
since the first of the year. The mills have been busy taking 
stock and all are getting ready for what they believe will be 
an exceptional trade in the spring. 

At Kansas City there has been a little stronger inquiry 
in the last week for mill work in general lines and some 
special woods. Inquiry for special work still is light. Prices 
hold firm, with a probability of the continuance of the pres- 
ent level for some time. 

The improved sash and door situation continues in the 


Tacoma (Wash.) district. Factories are busy, report a good 
volume of orders on hand and prices firm. Some of the 
factories find the car situation better. 

Business is still quiet at San Francisco, as building is 
slack. The door factories around the bay are only moder- 
ately busy. The door departments at nearly all of the big 
white pine sawmills in the mountains are operating on a 
large scale and there is an excellent eastern demand at the 
advanced prices. Shipments of white pine door stock and 
open sash to the East are still delayed by the car shortage ; 
some concerns that have large numbers of unfilled orders 
placed are reported to be refusing to take on more business 
at present. 

Window glass requirements are heavy, with the prospective 
domestic trade so large for spring consumption that the 
entire production of the country will be required to meet it. 
In many sections where the fuel situation was reported a 
handicap improvement is shown, altho the railroad embargo 
is still a detrimental factor. Optimism rules everywhere 
in the glass industry. 


TO CELEBRATE LAUNCHING OF STEAMSHIP 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 13.—Bellingham is making 
great preparations to celebrate the launching of the Pa- 
cific American Fisheries new steamship Redwood, which 
will slide into Bellingham Bay Jan. 22. The building 
of this vessel and a sister ship, the Firwood, signalizes 
the beginning of shipbuilding in this city and is consid- 
ered an epoch in Bellingham’s industrial history, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the company will begin 
the construction of two similar craft as soon as these 
steamships are off the ways. Each will be about 225 
feet long and will be used in a general freight business 
when the company does not require them for its own 
needs and possibly will carry lumber part of the time. 

In honor of the Redwood’s launching Mayor A. M. 
Muir will declare a half holiday, and the 1,500 students 
of the Bellingham State Normal school will march to the 
shipyards in a body. Several committees have been ap- 
pointed by the mayor and the Chamber of Commerce to 
arrange the details of the celebration and invitations 
have been issued to Governor Ernest Lister and to all the 
legislators, city and county officials and commercial or- 
ganizations of the three northwestern Washington coun- 
ties. A special invitation has been sent to Robert Moran, 
of Seattle, one of the pioneer shipbuilders on Puget 
Sound and builder of the battleship Nebraska. Another 
guest will be Col. J. B. Canavaugh, chief engineer of 
the War Department on Puget Sound. A number of 
prominent lumbermen will be present, and also leading 
men interested in the salmon fishing industry. 

The Redwood will be christened by Miss Marion Whea- 
ton, the 16-year-old daughter of Dr. Frank A. Wheaton, 
of this city. She will break a bottle of Bellingham man- 
ufactured loganberry juice across the vessel’s bow. 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 16.—As the war drags along each successive month 
zives evidence of further contraction of movement to foreign 
ports. Exports from Baltimore for December, tho larger 
in declared value than that for the same month of 1915, 
in that the increased shipments of spruce can not be regarded 
as a general article of shipment. Shipments of logs ceased 
entirely last month, and there was also a complete absence 
of gum, oak and shortleaf boards from the list. The state- 
ment is as follows: 








1916 1915 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs, hickory...... SS guwewigta Se. 80,000 ft. $ 2,680 
Logs, WAINUE. 56.05 eas estore 10,000 ft. 500 
ROaRGS,- TBs oo 0-0 <0 % 19,000 ft. SOB: w...ccce . aeentes 
Boards, gum....... e:sseme mre cisecsee . UR ents 468 
Boards, OB. ...s0- ee . 559,000 ft. 20,285 
Boards, sieaf pime. ...... err. 48 J 
Loards, poplar..... 131,000 ft. 3,186 214,000 ft. 9,260 
Boards, spruce..... 1,085,000 ft. 71,368 60,000 ft. 2,855 
Boards, all others.. 47,000 ft. 1,518 200,000 ft. 8,770 
Shooks, others..... 568 1,257 838 922 
RESON ngs cae e's aeons ssaceae Sara 2,360 
Lumber, all others... ....... PE s\n nce ss sie water 
pigrhy (ite). anes steeaeseie DINE <cacicee's 188 
THMMIDGS: 2... 0% 50 Rethetaian deetlarseete rare 840 
All other manufac- 
TUROR GL W00G. 6 35. Gicxvece LOR 50.500 ae 14,893 
ROUGAS 60-46-5965 SOONEO! 6 sce 0 $66,601 


‘That even less lumber may be expected to go forward in the 
future is indicated in a Marconigram received here last Sat- 
urday by Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, from Frank Tiffany, the 
foreign representative of the organization. Mr. Tiffany in- 
formed Mr. Dickson that the British Government had requi- 
sitioned all the room on all the steamers, instead of the 85 
percent hitherto reserved, for such supplies as it stood in 
need of, so that it would be useless for exporters to attempt 
eetting lumber aboard steamers going to British ports, with- 
out permits from the board of trade. ‘The proportion of 
cargo space reserved by Great Britain has been repeatedly 
increased during the war, and the latest order amounts to 
a, virtual taking over of all the merchant ships under the 


British flag. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 17.—Conditions in the export market for yellow pine 
remain unchanged and altho freight rates are easing up 
somewhat bottoms are still as scarce as ever. Shipments 
for the week ending last Saturday were as follows: 

For Manchester: Per steamship Victoria de Larrinaga— 
15.762 pieces staves, value not specified. 

For Manchester, via Charleston: Per steamship Jose de 
Larrinaga—2.408 pieces staves, value not specified. 

For Liverpool: Per steamship Indian-—39,000 pieces 
staves, value not specified. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 15.—Export demand is strong at Beaumont and in- 
dications are the movement of export timbers will continue 
brisk all month. The Standard Export Lumber Co. is load- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of timber on the Russian bark August, 
which will sail for England within ten days. One large steam- 
ship and two sailing vessels, the largest ever booked to load 
at Beaumont, are due in port before the end of this month. 
They, also, are chartered by the Standard company. This 
company now has approximately 15,000,000 feet of timber 
assembled in and near its booms. More is being assembled 
every day. The Standard company during the last two months 
has been shipping timber cargoes to England as fast as ships 
were available. It is said in lumber circles that the com- 
pany secured a large contract from the British Government, 
hut because of the extraordinary shipping conditions, brought 
about by the war, local officials of the company refuse to 
confirm this and also refuse to state the destinations of the 
various vessels loaded at Beaumont. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan, 15.—Bxports from the district of Georgia during De- 
comber, 1916, ran above $8,000,000, making it the second larg- 
est month in exports during the year, the first largest being 
October, which ran over $9,000,000. Of the total, $7,130,105 
vas exported thru Savannah, $921,736 thru Brunswick and 
$13,937 thru Darien. The cotton exported during the month 
amounted to approximately $500,000, and steel and iron for 
the manufacture of munitions close to $1,000,000. 

The imports during the month were smaller than at any 
other time during the year, the total being $3,556. 

The following are the exports of wood and wood products 
for the period: Rosin, 18,985 barrels of 280 pounds each, 
$122,694; tar and pitch, 1,607 barrels of 280 pounds each, 
87,800; spirits of turpentine, 229,886 gallons, $117,309 ; sawn 
pitch pine timber, 1,372,000 feet, $28,367 ; cedar logs, $2,250 ; 
vellow pitch pine lumber, 17,000 feet, $521; other lumber, 
boards ete., 49,000 feet, $3,791; staves, 166,320, $9,650; all 
other manufactures of wood, $11,001. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 15.—According to the manifests made public, 533,000 
feet of lumber were cleared from New Orleans export during 
the week ended Saturday, together with 25,850 bundles 
shooks, 12,508 staves, 8,325 crossties and 184,000 shingles. 
Clearances for European destinations, or rather for United 
Kingdom ports, are no longer made public, for the reasons 
stated in these dispatches last week. Only two vessels for 
trans-Atlantic destinations figure in the showing above—one 
for Oporto and one for Genoa—and both carried no other 
forest products than staves. There were two parcel ship- 
ments of lumber for Mexico, and the rest went to Cristobal, 
Central America and the West Indies. 

_ Partial suppression of clearance news will continue in- 
‘letinitely, due to war conditions. One steamer out of New 
Orleans for British ports—the Alevandrian—was reported 
sunk last week while nearing the British coast. Whether 
ecrecy regarding clearances, cargoes and destinations will 
make for greater safety of the shipping routed thru war 
W aters remains to be seen. Comment on export market 
vonditions indicates no change particularly worthy of note. 
[t appears that occasional parcels of hardwood are lifted, 
ind that cargoes are clearing from time to time out of Gulf 
ports. Just now an inquiry from eastern sources for cross- 
ties is reported. Something like ten. million ties are wanted 
abroad, the story goes, but when they are to be shipped 
and where delivered is more or less indefinite. It is hinted 


that the order will be placed, if it is placed, for account of 
the British -Government. 

M. T. Snyder, owner of the American Fruit & Steamship 
Co., announced Saturday that he had given contracts for 
construction of five auxiliary power schooners, to cost about 
$450,000 in all, to be placed in the coffee carrying trade 
with Ports Barrios and Cortez. 

Organization of. the Costa Rica Import Co. is announced, 
to have offices both in New Orleans and San Jose. C. R. 
George Wilson, an American who has long resided in Costa 
Rica, heads the concern, which is capitalized at $50,000. 
The company expects to do a general import and export 
business, handling lumber along with other commodities. 

According to local reports a deal for the purchase of vast 
tracts of mahogany land in Nicaragua is under negotiation 
between representatives of William West and certain Mich- 
igan lumbermen represented by Simon Mackenzie, who left 
for Nicaragua some days ago, it is said, to examine the 


lands. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan. 15.—The schooner Susie M. Davidson arrived here 
today from Mobile and has begun loading cargo from the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. for a West Indian port. It will 
carry approximately 450,000 feet. 

The schooner Roseway, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
fleet, finished loading today and will sail tomorrow for 
Havana with cargo of 275,000 feet. 

; A considerably increased inquiry, with prices holding firm, 
is noted here. Mills are well supplied with orders and 
operators are decidedly optimistic over the outlook. 

A large party of Orangeites left for Beaumont this morning 
to attend the launching of the schooner Marie Louise, built in 
the Beaumont Ship Yards for the Orange Maritime Corpora- 
tion. The vessel is named Marie Louise after the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Miller. Mr. Miller is treasurer of the 
Orange Maritime Corporation and vice president of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co. 





SCOTCH MARKET SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Reports from Glasgow, Scotland, indicate that the wood 
market has shown a great improvement during the last three 
months. Cant & Kemp sum up the situation as follows: 
“The growing weakness, due to the lower freight rates expe- 
rienced in the previous quarters, was not only arrested, but 
prices have taken a strong upward turn. The general mar- 
ket view is that values will rise even higher.” Spruce quo- 
tations have advanced from £4 to £5 a standard, and yellow 
pine deals have also had a sharp advance. With the excep- 
tion of birch the stock of hardwoods in first hands is almost 
exhausted. This situation is reflected in the use of pitch 
pine by wagon builders. For first-class pitch pine parcels 
quotations range from 4s 9d to 5s 9d a cubic foot. Quebec 
woods have been imported rather heavily during the year 
and there are now larger supplies on hand than are needed 
to supply the immediate demands. Redwood stocks have 
been practically exhausted, but there are still good supplies 
of Oregon pine on hand. The building of merchant vessels 
on the Clyde is expected to be greatly increased during 1917. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ADVANCE 


New York, Jan. 13.—Scarcity of tonnage caused a small 
amount of steamer chartering this week, despite the active 
demand for boats. For general carriers to the United King- 
dom and France the demand is urgent, but the owners of 
neutral boats, in many instances, have refused to offer for 
this business even tho the rates show an increase. The 
searcity of sailing vessels has also retarded the amount of 
chartering, tho the call for lumber and coal carriers is 
brisk. For coastwise business there is a steady demand, 
with tonnage sparingly tendered at the rates bid, according 
to Lunham & Moore. The following charters for lumber 
carriers were reported during the week: 


Schooner Magnus Manson, 1,526 tons. Gulf to west coast 
Italy, lump sum equivalent to $30 per ton dead weight, 
January. 


Ship 
560s, Feb. 

Russian bark Professor Koch, 1,357 tons, Gulf to the 
River Plate, basis about $40 Buenos Aires, February-March. 

Schooner Victor C. Records, 263 tons, Mobile to S. S. of 
Cuba, $15. 

Schooner Mary Manson Grucner, 599 tons, Gulf to Porto 
Rico, $17.50. 

Schooner Louise M. Richard, 379 tons, Gulf to Hayti, $20. 

Schooner Vanlear Black, 54S tons, Gulf to Martinique, $21. 

British schooner Adonis, 315 tons, Gulf to Antigua, $22.75. 


ame 


Schooner Katherine V. Mills, 216 tons, Gulf to Dominica, 


——, Gulf to West Britain or East Ireland, 


“Schooner Lewis H. Howard, 1,054 tons, Jacksonville to 
Boston, private terms. 

cae gl A. B. Sherman, 510 tons, Pensacola to Philadel- 
phia, $15. 


CENSUS SHOWS INDUSTRIAL DECREASE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 15.—The lumber exchange or 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has received from 
the Census Bureau a report of the census of the lumber 
manufacturing industry in the metropolitan district of 
Cincinnati for the year 1914, in comparison with that 
taken in 1909. It shows a considerable decline of opera- 
tions in that five year period, which is explained by the 
fact that the last census was taken during the first year 
of the war, when the industry here, as everywhere else, 
suffered from the effect of a cessation of activities. 

Production in 1914 is reported at a value of $6,056,740, 
which compares with $7,401,558 in 1909 and with $6,507,- 
172 in 1904. 

The cost of material used in manufacture in 1914 was 
$3,327,343 and in 1909 was $4,345,585, giving an added 
value: from manufacture of $2,729,397 in 1914 against 
$3,055,973 in 1909. The number of establishments in 
1914 reporting was sixty-eight against eighty in 1909. 
Persons employed in 1914 totaled 2,452 against 2,809 in 
1909, of which 2,077 in 1914 were wage earners against 
2,413 in 1909, the rest being salaried employees. 

The only increase shown was in wages paid, which 
amounted to $1,331,419 in 1914 against $1,306,875 in 
1909. 

Capital investment in 1914 is reported as $5,135,332 
against $8,398,650 in 1909. 























Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch, 


Birch Finish 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 


to offer. 


In modern homes and build- 
ings of every type you'll find 


Birch is fast 


becoming the 


chosen wood for interior work 


of all kinds. 


It offers much 


variety for those artistically in- 


clined. 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
imitation that often you hear 
people refer to it as Mahogany 


Birch. 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they'll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 


when they wantit. 


Birch has been adver- 


tised extensively to home builders and 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are ready right now to try it.. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 


Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 





MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
i jer, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Led., 
Chassell, Mich. 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


° Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Washin ¢gton Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
Northern “yt 


RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


OUR $Good Grades, Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. Satisfied Customers. 





ntral Warehouse Lumber Co. 
Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Mi 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 














Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


you will have a source of supply 
Mea SS 
All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 

















LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 15.—-There is further improvement in trade condi- 
tions in this market and more optimism. So far as can be 
learned, every line of lumber’ is in good demand and the 
outlook never was as encouraging as it is at this time. 
There even is a betterment in the car situation, which is 
enabling manufacturers to reduce the orders on last year’s 
books, but the new business is bringing a new accumulation, 
as it is not yet possible to move the lumber as fast as it is 
wanted. Outside of actual bookings of new business there 
is a volume of inquiries indicating a much larger prospective 
trade than was in sight at this time last year. Prices 
hold firm on all stocks, with advances of from 50 cents to 
$3 on various items. Oak, gum, poplar, chestnut, cypress 
and cottonwood are especially active and strong. 

The report of the actual sales of hardwoods during De- 
cember, 1916, was issued today from the office of Secretary 
W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States. It shows a small decline in volume, 
comparing with November, but a considerable increase when 
compared with December, 1915. The most activity is indi- 
cated in poplar, altho sales of oak, including dimension 
and timbers, are well maintained. Chestnut is one-item 
that shows an increase over the previous month. The 
transactions in ash, basswood, beech, cypress, maple and gum 
are about the same as for November. Prices run above 
those of November and in the case of chestnut are from 
$2 to $3 higher on some grades. There was quite a revival 
of interest in walnut during the closing month of the year 
and much larger sales than in November, with prices for 
4/4 inch firsts and seconds quoted at from $130 to $135. 
One sale of 5/4 inch FAS was at $138, New York. There 
were no sales reported of butternut, cherry or mahogany. 

According to the year’s statistics of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce receipts of lumber in this market during 
1916 were 95,979 cars, against 104,871 in 1915, but ship- 
ments were 77,249 cars, against 73,259 in 1915, showing a 
reduction of stocks in this market at the close of 1916, 
comparing with those at the close of 1915, of approxi- 
mately 5,000 cars. The statistics show the cooperage busi- 
ness to have been exceptionally good during the year, the 
movement of finished pieces increasing from 1,089,790 in 
1915 to 1,143,750 in 1916. An even better showing is made 
in furniture, the movement being 1,342,000, one hundred- 
pound packages, against 1,099,882 in 1915. The movement 
of staves was 8,702 cars in 1916, against 7,316 in 1915, 
while the movement of cross ties increased from 14,934 cars 
in 1915 to 15,547 cars in 1916. 

The well known hardwood lumber firm of Richey, Halsted 
& Quick will be incorporated under the laws of Ohio, a 
charter for that purpose having been received from the Sec- 
retary of State. The authorized capital is $150,000. The 
incorporators are Samuel W. Richey, Lynn D. Halsted and 
Walter Quick, and the new corporation will be known as the 
Richey, Halsted & Quick Co., with headquarters, as now, in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Richey says the change was made for the 
purpose of giving some of the firm’s employees an oppor- 
tunity to take a financial interest in the business they have 
helped to build up. Speaking of trade conditions, Mr. 
Richey says they are excellent. 

Dwight Hinckley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lum- 
ber Co., has been chosen as the representative of the lumber 
interests of the city and particularly of the Lumber Ex- 
change on the board of directors of the Cincinnati Chamber 


of Commerce. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan.—The lumber trade has been rather active during 
the last week, both in yellow pine and hardwoods. Retail- 
ers are anxious to increase their available supplies, believ- 
ing that there will be a good demand when the spring ar- 
rives. Many new building projects are announced for spring. 
The tone of the market is generally good and prospects are 
bright. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash report a 
rather active winter season, with factories being operated 
to a large extent. Prices for all classes of special work 
are good. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports 
a good demand for hardwoods with trade equally divided 
between retailers and factories. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the Marion Lumber Co., 
of Marion, the following directors were reélected: W. J. 
Gorton, J. F. Prendergast, J. A. Schroeter, F. A. Huber, 
G. W. King, C. W. Leffler, J. T. Matthews, W. G. Lusch and 
W. G. Harding. After the stockholders’ meeting the di- 
rectors organized by electing the following officers: W. J. 
Gorton, president and treasurer; J. F. Prendergast, vice 
president, and J. T. Matthews, secretary. The report of the 
officers showed that the company had a very prosperous 


year. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 16.—The entire valley territory is covered with snow 
several inches deep, and this interferes materially with work 
in the woods. The Valley Log Loading Co., however, is 
working all its log loading machinery at full capacity. One 
of the officials said today that the company has enough logs 
in sight to enable it to work at capacity until April 1, and 
probably until May 1, and that it expects to load approxi- 
mately 1,700 cars of logs for mills at Memphis and other 
points on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the Illinois 
Central and the Memphis Marianna cut-off of the ‘St. Louis- 
Iron Mountain & Southern during this month. It loaded 
about 1,350 cars during December. The increase in its load- 
ing now is due to the better supply of cars. There is com- 
paratively little timber being cut in the woods under present 
conditions but the supply available for the next two or three 
months is large. 

The car situation continues to improve slowly. There 
still is congestion thruout the North and East at all large 
terminal points and there still are embargoes to certain 
destinations in Central Freight Association Territory. But 


lumber interests on both the east and west side lines report - 


an increase in the number of cars available and also a little 
less restriction regarding the territory into which they may 
ship. 

Cc. T. Whitman, of Earle, Ark., and Memphis, and one of 
the most prominent lumbermen of this ‘territory, has re- 
signed the presidency of the City National Bank and has 
been succeeded by Charley Thompson, a local business man, 
Mr. Whitman, however, has accepted the position of vice 
president. He has extensive timber, lumber and milling in- 
terests at and around Earle, Ark. 

At the annual meeting of the John M. Woods Lumber Co., 





held here some days ago, Ray H. Goodspeed was selected as 
manager of the local offices to succeed D. D. Nellis, who 
died recently. All the old officers of the company were re- 
elected as follows: John M. Woods, president, W. E. Cham- 
berlin, vice president, E. D. Walker, treasurer, and M. E., 
Philbrick, treasurer. Reports of officers showed that the 
company had enjoyed a very successful year. 

John W. McClure, of the Belgrade Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from Chicago where he attended a meeting of the 
directors of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, dur- 
ing which June 14 and 15 were fixed as the dates for the 
forthcoming annual of that body, Mr. McClure is chairman 
of the inspection rules committee of this association and 
has called a meeting of his associates for March 14, 15 and 
16. It is understood that the directors approved the sug- 
gestion of adding a rule for a grade to be known as selects. 

James E. Starke, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and J. H. Townshend, secretary of that 
body, will be in Chicago Wednesday to attend a meeting of 
lumber interests called by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to consider suggestions embodied in. the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on reclassi- 
fication of lumber and lumber products. 

The towboat Dorothy Barrett, belonging to the Patton- 
Tully Transportation Co., enjoys the distinction of being the 
first craft to pass thru the diversion canal into Wolf River 
loaded with logs. The boat had two large barges of logs in 
tow for the mill of the Anderson-Tully Co. in North Mem- 
phis. This diversion canal is part of the project for remov- 
ing the big sand bar which threatens the usefulness of the 
local harbor. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 17.—The Little River Lumber Co., of Townsend, whose 
mill was destroyed by fire several months ago, now has its 
new mill going full blast and reports business prospects for 
the year as being the best in its history. The company 
reports demands being far above normal for oak and poplar. 

The large plant of the Babcock Lumber & Land Co., 
located at Maryville, is nearing completion and work is being 
pushed as rapidly as weather conditions will permit. 

The Champion Lumber Co. at Crestmount, N. C., now 
being operated under a receivership which resulted from a 
bankruptcy proceeding instituted in September, has been 
unable to operate more than two or three days during the 
week on account of inability to get logs. The heavy snows 
and bad weather in the mountains have made it next to 
impossible to supply logs. The company reports having 
access to nearly 35,000,000 feet of fine spruce which can be 
reached now without any difficulty, and the receivers feel 
that they should have a very prosperous year. 

The Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Knoxville, 
reports conditions very encouraging. Prices are advancing, 
demands good, especially for oak and poplar, but the car 
situation is still a serious problem. 

With the local market and yard men the outlook is very 
promising and building activities during the spring are 
expected to take on far greater magnitude than ever before 
in the history of the city. Hemlock dimension seems to 
be gaining favor over its competitor the native pine. Yellow 
pine market prices are advancing steadily with demands 
good. Northern and eastern buyers are making every effort 
to place large orders for delivery thruout the year, while the 
mills are a little reluctant to accept orders for large quan- 
tities on what seems to be an advancing market. Demands 
for oak, chestnut and poplar are growing daily and the prices 
are likewise stiffening. In fact, the mill people as well as 
the wholesalers thruout this section are very optimistic and 
look for a record-breaking year. . 

With the acquisition of a large tract of hardwood timber 
the Maples Lumber Co., this city, will be in position to offer 
its customers all classes and grades of native lumber. Its 
plan of developing the newly acquired tract of timber is 
somewhat unique in that several small mills will be set up 
to cut the material which will be brought near the timber. 
In other words, the plan is to take the mill to the timber 
instead of the logs to the mill. 

D. G. Manges & Co. have lately organized for the purpose 
of manufacturing and putting on the market several logging 
specialties, the leader of which is a patent sheave block for 
overhead skidders, which is claimed to be a complete evolu- 
tion of the old style block to a mechanical machine within 
itself. They plan to incorporate in the near future and 
begin the manufacture of this machine which it is claimed 
will find a ready market wherever logging is done by the 
overhead method. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 16.—Flood warnings have been issued in the lower 
Ohio Valley, where grain and lumber is now being trans- 
ported to higher land. Immediate danger has been checked 
by cold weather, but the outlook is for very high water 
following the melting of the present snow. Starting last 
Friday it snowed at intervals thruout the entire Kentucky 
district and adjoining territory, until the downfall was of 
nine to sixteen inches in depth. ‘Traffic was tied up con- 
siderably on Saturday and Sunday, but is showing improve- 
ment. With a big thaw it is said that flood stages may be 
expected all thru the western part of Kentucky, along 
the Ohio River. 

Cc. B. Stafford, traffic manager of the Merchants’ WDx- 
change, of Memphis, Tenn., has been elected secretary of 
the transportation department of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, succeeding John J. Telford, who retired Jan. 1. Mr. 
Stafford will assume his new duties Feb. 1. He was chosen 
from a list of more than a dozen prominent traffic men 
whose names had been presented to the board. Mr. Staf- 
ford before becoming manager of the Memphis Exchange 
had been connected with a number of the prominent south- 
ern railroads, including the Frisco, Louisville & Nashville, 
and Alabama Great Southern. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 17.—The hardwood trade thruout central Indiana 
has held up well during the last week, with practically no 
changes being noted in the market. Consuming plants con- 
tinue to operate at capacity, and the mills are very busy. 
Demand for building purposes for this time of year is above 
normal, and general business conditions are very encour- 
aging to the trade. Inquiries regarding prices have been 
numerous during the week from the country trade. Col- 
lections are reported universally good. Not in several 
years has a new season been approached with all lines of 
business so optimistic. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, ‘WASH. 


Jan, 18.—The last week has been rather an active one in 
lumber circles, not because of the demand for lumber, which 
continues the same as for several weeks, but because of 
things that have happened to attract the attention of lumber- 
men, like the proposed embargo on spruce lumber by the 
British Admiralty; the advance in coastwise prices, thus 
marking the beginning of an improvement in the California 
market, which has long been looked upon as the dumping 
ground by the Oregon and Washington cargo shipping mills; 
activity in the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association affairs, 
and other similar matters. 

Ever since the active demand for lumber for the rebuilding 
of San Francisco was over with the exception of brief 
periods, the California market has been weak. The cargo 
shipping mills have looked upon it as a dumping ground to 
rid themselves of surplus lumber, but in these days of effi- 
ciency and high cost of living it is not believed that this 
condition of affairs can long continue. For some time the 
eastern market has strengthened, rail shipping mills now 
holding strong on a basis of about $10.50 to $11 for dimen- 
sion at the mills for rail shipments. The export market has 
also during the last two months advanced from $9 to $12.50 
base and lumber continues to go to California, delivered in 
San Francisco at $14 on a $6 freight rate, leaving $8 at the 
mill. This phase of the market situation has been given con- 
siderable attention by cargo shipping mills with the result 
that there is now a stronger tendency manifest. 

Generally firmer quotations are now being made to the 
California trade. This week new discounts show advances 
all along the line, based on Domestic 6 list. These advances 
to the California market are as follows: 1x4 common, $1; 
all other common and selected common, $2; 1x4 slash grain 
green clears, $3: 1x6 slash grain green clears, $2.50; other 
green clears, with the exception of 1x4 vertical grain floor- 
ing, $8, and flooring strips, $2. Ties are being quoted 6x8. 
$9.50; 7x8, $10; Tx9, $10.50. There is no material change 
in the price of mining timbers. The advances that have been 
made include the full differentials provided for in the list as 
heretofore. 

William E. Howard, manager of the Chinook Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Seattle, is a shingle specialist. He studies the 
market situation carefully and his years of experience add 
weight to his views. He is of the opinion that the current 
year is not going to witness the fluctuations in lumber and 
shingle values of previous years. Basing his opinion on the 
volume of orders now coming in and the condition of the 
country due to the general prosperity, he sees one or more 
years ahead of steady prosperous demand for Pacific coast 
lumber and shingle products at good prices. 

The legislatures of Washington and Oregon are in session 
at their respective State capitals and it behooves lumber and 
shingle manufacturers, loggers and timber owners to keep a 
watchful eye on their doings. A first aid bill has already 
been introduced in the Washington legislature and it is 
likely that this session will adopt a first aid law. The last 
Washington legislature, two years ago, did adopt such a law, 
but it was vetoed by the governor. The loggers of Washing- 
ton have a committee to look after legislative matters, con- 
sisting of Alex Polson, chairman, Hoquiam, Wash.; E. P. 
Blake, Seattle; Ed English, Seattle; H. C. Claire, Portland, 
Ore.; W. B. Stout, Aberdeen, and Joseph Irvine, Everett. 

The new plan of freight rate charges as suggested by 


Examiner Esch, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is practically the plan of A. F. Peterson, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., given out several years ago, so far as can be learned 
does not meet with the general approval of fir manufacturers 
of Oregon and Washington, or in fact of the Inland Empire 
and California pine and redwood manufacturers of the latter 
State. A conference was held early this week in Portland, 


at which the traffic departments of the different coast lumber 
associations were represented and the pine and redwood 
representatives particularly said that the adoption of any 
such plan of freight charges would penalize these woods, 
While it would, without doubt, admit of shipping of common 
fir lumber further into the East, because it would reduce the 
weight on heavy forest products, it would penalize the lighter 
and more highly manufactured products of mill and wood- 
working factories and at the same time it is believed by fir 
manufacturers that more harm than good would be done. 

The subject was discussed at a meeting of spruce and fir 
manufacturers at Tacoma yesterday, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion that any such change would not be advan- 
tageous to the Pacific coast. It would particularly admit of 
shipping sash and door stock to eastern factories at a much 
lower rate than the material now takes, and at the same 
time would increase the rate of manufactured products such 
as sash and doors on the Coast, in shipping them to markets 
in the middle West and the East. The result would be to 
reduce factory operations on the Coast to a minimum; in 
fact, to local needs only. It is possible that those manu- 
facturing rough lumber only and desiring to, ship it green as 
much as possible, would be benefited, and the lower grades 
of fir would be more or less benefited in extending their 
markets by lower rates, but on the whole these advantages 
would be more than offset by the handicap it would place on 
the development of the manufacturing of the higher grades 
of lumber products and the harm it would do to this section 
by handicapping the employment of labor and capital in 
manufacturing these products of woodworking factories at 
home. The natural market for the lower grades is at home, 
and as the population of the western country increases, the 
problem of marketing the lower grades will automatically 
take care of itself. 

An address will be given Monday, Jan. 15, at the Arctic 
Club, under the auspices of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, by Prof. Albert G. Van Hecke, delegate of the Bel- 
sian Government to Holland. He will tell of the demand for 
knock-down houses and lumber in Belgium and also other 
trade opportunities that will follow the close of the war. 

A number of changes in the way of increasing efficiency 
have been made about the plant of the McKenna Lumber Co., 
at MeKenna, Wash.. during the last few months, under the 
ceneral direction of Valentine H. May, of Seattle, vice presi- 
(ent of the company, who expects to leave soon for a con- 
ference with President Tweedy in New York. The big saw- 
mill is equipped with two bands and two resaws and the 
output has been brought up to 250,000 feet in ten hours. 
A new system of kiln drying lumber is being installed 
whereby circulating air, at a temperature of 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is being used for drying, the air being forced in 
by a fan. Three kilns or chambers, with a capacity of 
100,000 feet each, are being installed. It is the intention 
'o drykiln much of the common lumber, including the dimen- 
sion. The entire plant and operations are being put in shape 
for a good year’s run, 





Cc. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Co., Seattle, 
and the Canyon Lumber Co., Everett, is on an eastern trip, 
visiting such lumber centers as Minneapolis and Chicago. 

J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont., manufacturer of white and western pine, 
was in Seattle for a day this week, going from here to 
Portland; then home. Mr. Lansing reports conditions in 
Montana to be better than they have ever been. He says 
Montana is the best State in the Union for business now. 
The lumber demand the last fall has been excellent, and 
the outlook is good for the present year. Mr. Lansing is 
one of the veteran white pine salesmen in Minneapolis terri- 
tory, and he thoroly understands the marketing of pine 
lumber. While in Seattle he renewed acquaintance with his 
friends of years ago. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 18.—The local market, in which demand for lumber 
has increased largely the last two months, promises the 
greatest volume of local business in its history for 1917, 
according to local millmen, The bulk of the new demand 
has come from slifipbuilding yards and this industry 1s 
growing so rapidly that its lumber demand soon will more 
than treble its present valume. The Todd Shipbuilding 
Corporation, recently incorporated by New York and local 
capital and which has a 100-acre site with 1,800 feet of 
water frontage on the tidelands east of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company’s plant, is rapidly getting neces- 
sary franchise for rail construction and roads authorized, 
to permit it to start construction. The Washington Ship- 
building Co., incorporated by local bankers and with a 
capital of $300,000, this week closed the deal with the 
Northern Pacific for a 27-acre site on the tidelands between 
the City and St. Paul waterways and north of the Seaborn 
yards. The company has contracts signed up for four 
8,300-ton vessels. The Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co. has 
placed orders for construction of its molding house and 
other buildings at its plant on the tidelands. The Western 
Boat Building Co., another new company, is building 65- 
foot boats, mostly for the fishing fleet, at its new yards 
on the Old Town waterfront near the Barbare Bros.’ yards. 
These yards, in addition to those now established, will re- 
quire millions of feet of lumber and timber for their work 
and are placing orders for this. Local mills have also been 
filling orders for ship timbers and lumber from other towns 
and from the British Columbia side. 

Big lumber purchases are also due to be made by the 
Government for the American Lake army station. Voters 
of Tacoma and the county last Saturday by a vote of 
27,452 to 4,145 authorized a $2,000,000 bond issue for the 
purchase of 72,000 acres of prairie land at American lake 
on the Southwest city limits, this land to be given to the 
government for an army station and is to have one of the 
biggest military stations in the country. There are 1,319 
buildings to be constructed—a line of buildings that would 
be 28 miles long if in a row. Lumber will be used for the 
most of these and the bulk of it will come from this 
market. In the city a large amount of local building is 
‘being planned by private parties, outside and local, includ- 
ing an $850,000 hotel. 

Manager J. A. Gabel, of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
Tacoma Building, chairman of the traffic committee of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was in Portland this 
week attending the conference to discuss the proposed re- 
modeling of freight rates whereby car loading would be 
used as the basis for determining fixed charges and also 
as the basis for differentiating between lumber and manu- 
factured products. 

The steamship Santa Rita, which departed this week for 
the west coast of South America, carried in its cargo a 
consignment of shingle mill machinery for Valparaiso to be 
used in the manufacture of mahogany shingles. A. N. 
Nylen, a member of the Valparaiso firm, was here during 
the week looking after the shipment. Since the war has 
been on and corrugated iron roofing from Germany has 
ceased to invade the South American field, Mr. Nylen said 
the mahogany shingle industry enjoys a rushing demand, 
so great that it was necessary to send north for more 
machinery. The machinery was shipped by the Higgins 
Machinery Co., of Seattle. 

John Buffelen, of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturing fir doors and allied products, has been 
appointed by the superior court this week to succeed him- 
self as waterway commissioner for the big Hylebos Creek 
dyking project under way on the tidelands. 

The Manley-Moore Lumber Co., Bankers Trust Building, 
has added a new locomotive to the equipment of its logging 
works at its mill plant and camps at Fairfax. 

Orcas—which is the name of an island in lower Puget 
Sound—has been selected by the Seaborn Shipbuilding Co, 
as the name of the new vessel now building at its yards on 
the City waterway. The new craft, smaller than the one 
launched last month, is of fir construction, built for the 
lumber carrying trade and will be equipped with auxiliary 
power. It will be launched Jan. 20 or 22, as the tides per- 
mit. The Orcas is built of fir lumber from Tacoma mills. 

The Western Logging Co., which recently acquired large 
timber tracts near Winlock, has purchased the Veness mill at 
Winlock and additional logging equipment connected with 
the plant. James Cole will be manager for the company at 
Winlock, which will be its headquarters. The Veness inter- 
ests also owned the Tono Lumber Co., which they recently 
sold to H. A. Baldwin. 

Charles E. Hill, secretary of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Development Co., will move with his family to Seattle in 
order to devote more of his time to the new lumbermen’s 
cargo organization. Mr. Hill was for years resident manager 
of the Tacoma Mill Co., whose plant on the North waterfront 
has been idle three years. 


: EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 138.—The Weyerhaeuser lumber and timber interests 
has just purchased all the property, also assuming assets 
and liabilities, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., of Everett. 
“This in no way makes any change in the ownership or man- 
agement,” officers say, “the parent company merely taking 
over the subsidiary and operating it under the name of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett branch.” 

About thirty salesmen representing Weyerhaeuser mills 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Denver and Chicago assem- 
bled at the Everett Commercial Club on the evening of 
Jan. 8. W. H. Boner, general manager, and Edward B. 
Wight, purchasing agent of the Everett mills, delivered a 
series of explanatory talks on the grades of Jumber grown 
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The Trade Mark 
That Insures You 
Uniform Lumber 


We mean by that lumber uniform 
in quality, millwork and grades. If 
you are a stickler for Big Value we 
better get together on your needs in 


- Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 


The large, well balanced stocks we carry on 
hand at all times guarantees prompt attention 
to all orders. Try us next time. 


We specialize in car and cargo shipments. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


& Mills at North Portland, Ore. @ 
Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours. 
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rightly applied means satisfied customers. 

When you buy from a firm handling the 

variety we handle you avoid prejudiced ad- 


vice, Try it on your next order. 
ana 
Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and larch = California White 
Factory California Sugar 
Requirements a Idaho White 
Specialty Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 
General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 
Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, IL . 














| RETAIL DEALERS 


gain prestige among their architect and contractor 
friends when they let them know that they can 
supply all kinds of structural material manufac- 
tured from Old Growth Yellow Fir. This is a 
specialty with us. Get our prices today. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 











and manufactured in the Northwest. This was the second 
meeting of its character held under the auspices of the local 
Weyerhaeuser mills in Everett, the salesmen arriving in the 
city in three groups. As a result of these sales talks and 
the affiliation of the sales forces of fourteen Weyerhaeuser 
mills, each salesman will be alloted more limited territory 
and accordingly will handle a greater variety of lumber 
products. In this manner northwestern timber will be sold 
thru eastern salesmen. 

The Cascade Shingle mill, of Snohomish, after being idle 
for some time started operations this week. The Cascade 
sawmill will probably start running Jan. 15, as certain re- 
pairs now under way will be completed by that time. 

The schooner A. F. Coates and the steamer Wilmington 
are taking on cargoes of lumber from the Crown plant at 
Mukilteo for California ports. The steam schooner Daven- 
port is loading lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill for San 


Francisco. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 13.—Since no cancellations of orders have been re- 
ceived and inquiries still coming in, the reported British em- 
bargo on “silver spruce” is keeping manufacturers of spruce 
lumber here guessing as to what the embargo really means. 
The British Consulate here has no further information than 
the brief cable received here during the week that the em- 
bargo was on. A Portland manufacturer has cabled to Lon- 
don for detailed information and an answer is expected 
momentarily. Many lumbermen here believe that the em- 
bargo does not affect Sitka spruce, which is the specie manu- 
factured here, but others say that all spruce bought from 
this country is handled there under the name of silver spruce. 
“Our specifications all read silver spruce,’ said one dealer 
who has sold millions of spruce to the Allies. 

J. B. Knapp, of the Knapp-Cheney Co., which handles the 
box shook output of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. mills, Bend, Ore., 
has just returned from an extended trip of the East. Mr. 
Knapp says prosperity is in evidence everywhere, but also 
some concern as to what is really going to be the outcome of 
the present peace campaign. Some fear a heavy slump in 
everything if the war ends and others take the opposite view, 
he said. Mr. Knapp says he is certain of one thing, how- 
ever—that box shooks will cost buyers more money this 
year than last because of the advance in the price of lum- 
ber and the heavy run that has been made on box material. 
The fruit men of the Pacific. Northwest, he says, under- 
estimated the season’s crop by 50 percent and in the last 
moment came in with a rush of orders that cleaned up a 
lot of lumber seasoned for the coming crop. He says much 
of the lumber that ordinarily would have gone into box 
shooks has been shipped east as a result of the inviting 
prices offered. This leaves the supply of seasond stock lower 
than usual and will mean higher prices. 

These seem to be moving days among the Portland lum- 
bermen and loggers. The L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. is shift- 
ing its headquarters from the fourteenth story of the North- 
western Bank Building to the seventh floor, and the Clarke 
County Timber Co. has transferred its scene of operations 
from the eleventh floor of the Spalding building to 13 Sixth 
Street, North. With the Clarke County Timber Co. is the 
office of the Twin Falls Logging Co. and the Lake River 
Boom Co. H. C. Clair is the man at the helm in this office. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., of Eugene, Ore., was in Portland this week, with R. A. 
Cowden, of Silverton, and other valley lumbermen. Mr. 
Dixon says the company is now operating two mills, one at 
Wendling and the other at Springfield, but could operate 
more were the railroads able to furnish cars. 

A. B. Wastell, former secretary of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, now merged with the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has returned 
to Portland and is now connected with a logging supply house 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. Mr. Wastell has a 
wide acquaintance here and, like the good Hoo-Hoo that he 
is, drifted back to the old stamping ground. He was for a 
time after his resignation as secretary of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in charge of the Whitney Co.’s logging 
operations on the lower Columbia River till these operations 
were turned over to another company. 

The Douglas Fir Lumber Co., with offices in the Yeon 
Building, and branches thruout the country, announced to- 
day that E. T. Sturgeon, who has been representing the 
company at Pocatello, Ida., will join forces with R. C. Angell, 
who handles the accounts for the company at Salt Lake, 
Utah, the new company to be known as the Angell-Sturgeon 
Co. Ralph Lewis, who has been with the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co. at Mills City, Ore., and Salt Lake, will take the 
place of Mr. Sturgeon at Pocatello. The Angell-Sturgeon 
Co. also handles the Utah accounts of the East Oregon 
Lumber Co., which has mills at Enterprise, Ore., where it 
cuts western pine, and selling offices at Kansas City. 

O. P. M. Goss, of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, delivered his first talk on the selling of fir lum- 
ber before about twenty wholesale lumber dealers at the 
Oregon Hotel. The talks will be given every Thursday even- 
ing at a 40-cent luncheon. They are intended ostensibly for 
salesmen, but the first one was attended largely by the whole- 
salers themselves. The talk was keenly appreciated. 

Cc. C. Patrick, head of ‘the Patrick Lumber Co., wholesale 
dealers here, will be chairman at the noonday luncheon 
of the Fir Club next Tuesday at the Oregon Hotel, where 
the club now meets regularly. Mr. Patrick will arrange 
the program. The luncheons are becoming very popular. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Jan. 13.—The total amount of lumber shipped from Coos 
Bay during 1916, according to estimates from figures being 
compiled for the Port of Coos Bay, was 221,500,000 feet. 
This includes shingles, ties and all kinds of lumber. This 
was an increase of 10 percent over the preceding year and 
was the greatest amount of lumber ever shipped from this 
port in any one year in his history. 

First of the year reports of the lumber companies show 
that all have made improvements during the last year. 
The Simpson Lumber Co. manufacturing interests were sold 
to the Buehner Lumber Co., which rebuilt the mill, erected 
a wigwam burner, a machine shop and new office building. 
New wharves were built and four ‘vessels can now load 
lumber at the mill dock at one time. The Buehner company 
has opened three logging camps and will keep a large sup- 
ply of logs on hand so that there will be no danger of 
having to shut down the mill because of log shortage. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. during 1916 manu- 
factured 30,000,000 feet of lumber, 15 percent of which was 
spruce, 5 percent cedar and 80 percent fir. It is expected 
that during 1917 about one-third of lumber cut will be 
spruce. The company is putting in a Stoddard wigwam waste 
burner and, if it is possible to secure ground space, a finish- 
ing plant which will employ twenty men will be erected. 








McDonald & Vaughan have been operating a logging camp 
at Beaver Mill for this company, but in April the camp 
will be taken over by the company and handled under the 
same management as the mill. The steamer Yellowstone 
has been handling the output of the mill, but it will now 
be necessary to add another steamer to transport the output 
to San Francisco. 

The schooner Bertie Minor will be here next week and 
will be loaded with lumber by the North Bend Mill & 
Lumber Co. for Hawaii. This will be the first foreign order 
that has gone from Coos Bay in some time past. The 
Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has quotations in for 
foreign shipments and if these are accepted will be shipping 
lumber from Coos Bay direct to a foreign port. 

The new steam schooner Florence Olson, which was built 
at North Bend by Kruse & Banks for Oliver J. Olson, 
.is being loaded at the Smith mill with lumber and will be 
towed to San Francisco in a few days. The machinery 
= be installed by the Union Iron Works, of San Fran- 
cisco. 

E. E. Johnson, who operates the Johnson mill at Co- 
quille, has leased from the Dollar Lumber Co. an idle mill 
at Coquille and will operate both plants. 

The Robert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, which is incor- 
rated under the laws of California, has filed articles of in- 
corporation at Salem, Ore. The company has big holdings 
in Coos County. A logging camp has been in operation 
most of the year and about 9,000,000 feet of logs have 
been taken out, some of which were sold. The camp wili 
be closed in April. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Jan. 13.—Something over twelve million feet is being logged 
in Klamath County this winter, more than three times the 
amount a year ago. This is due largely to the cold and 
snowy weather which has been more than usually favorable 
to logging operations. Necessity of logs for next year's 
mill supply here is also stimulating activity. 

Robert E. Strahorn arrived Jan. 9 to make his final con 
tracts with the city of Kalmath Falls for the construction of 
his proposed railroad betwen Klamath Falls and Bend, 150 
miles north. Mr. Strahorn and the city council are holding 
meetings this week to work out details so that arrangements 
will be practically completed when the contract bids are 
opened Jan. 15. If his stipulations are complied with Mr. 
a will begin the rock work as soon as the ground is 
are. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan 13.—Judging from the record of the first two weeks of 
January, the new year will show a decided improvement 
over 1916 in many lines. Many new enterprises are on foot 
in California and thruout the Pacific coast. The financial 
situation here is strong and the export trade is growing. 
San Francisco’s bank clearings last week were $82,530,000, 
a gain of $25,613,000 over last year. 

Things looked propitious for the year in the white and 
sugar pine market and the recent advance of from $1 to 
$3 was fully justified by the conditions. Stocks of Nos. 2 
and 3 shop not already booked are getting very low, and 
if it had not been for the car shortage would have been 
exhausted before this. Manufacturers plan to resume opera- 
tions as early as possible in the spring, but the winter in 
the mountains is severe and it will be impossible for them 
to have new stock dried and ready for shipment to the 
East before July next. With an advancing market and a 
good demand there is every reason to expect a very satis- 
factory year’s business in California pine lumber, sash and 
door stock and box shooks. 

The car shortage has been the bane of every lumber ship- 
per on the Coast and the supply of cars is spasmodic, a 
bunch of cars coming in on one day, at some points, and then 
a lapse. However, it would be well for eastern buyers to 
understand that Coast dealers are doing the best they can 
under the circumstances. Those who cancel orders on ac- 
count of prolonged delays in shipment will not be able to 
get new orders filled any quicker. 

Redwood lumber manufacturers are optimistic, with a 
good domestic demand for their products, and believe the 
new prices will be maintained. A renewed demand for red- 
wood ties is very encouraging in the absence of a heavy 
export demand for clear redwood lumber. 

Following the advance on eastern rail shipments of fir 
recently made in the Northwest, prices on water shipments 
of common fir to San Francisco were advanced Jan. 9 from 
$14.50 base to $15.50, delivered San Francisco, and $16.50, 
southern California ports. 

The total for building operations in San Francisco during 
the year 1916 was more than $19,000,000. One compiler 
makes the total of the private building contracts $17,587,- 
039. Adding to this amount $941,916 in municipal build- 
ing contracts and $1,026,422 in State and United States 
Government contracts for work in this city the grand 
total for the year is $19,545,357. 

The activity in construction of wooden residences in the 
district west of Twin Peaks continues. Parties who re- 
cently bought a tract of fifty lots in St. Francis Wood have 
formed a concern known as the Theodoré BH. Rulfs Building 
Co. They plan to construct thirty homes during 1917, 
which will be placed on the market at prices ranging from 
$12,000 to $20,000 each. The first unit of six will be under 
actual construction within the coming week. 

The offshore freight market continues to be rather slack, 
with few new lumber charters reported. No particular in- 
crease in the supply of deep sea tonnage available for 1917 
shipments of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates con- 
tinue high. 

Coasting lumber freights are very firm, with scarcity of 
steam schooners. Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 
to southern California ports. Receipts of lumber by sea 
at San Francisco during the week ended Jan. 13 were 
15,000,000 feet. These figures include redwood as well as 
fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The Pacific Steamship Co. has purchased the steamer 
Grace Dollar. The vessel will be turned over to the new 
owner at San Francisco later this month for the Alaska 
service. Her name will be changed to Admiral Wainwright. 
She is the last of the Dollar Steamship Co.’s vessels under 
the American flag. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, has placed an order 
with the Matthews Shipbuilding Co., of Hoquiam, for con- 
struction of a large steam schooner for the coastwise lum- 
ber trade. The new lumber carrier will have a capacity 
of 1,500,000 feet. The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. has mills on 
Willapa Harbor. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., who has just returned from a trip to the plant 
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at Scotia, says that the redwood mills now have about all 
the business they can take care of, with prospects of a very 
pusy year ahead. Regarding redwood lumber conditions 
he says that the market is very firm on the majority of 
items. The demand for 2- and 3-inch tank-stock is very 
heavy, particularly on the 16-foot length. Prices on these 
have advanced from $3 to $5 per thousand. The mills are 
now sold ahead at least ninety days on this class of stuff, 
which is used largely for oil tanks. Redwood silo stock is 
in good demand. Bevel siding has advanced 50 cents a 
thousand. California conditions are extremely good both 
on common and upper grades of redwood. The volume of 
business placed for eastern rail shipment is greater than 
ever before at this season. Recent advances in prices were 
made both on Pacific coast and on eastern rail shipments. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., says that very little lumber has been 
booked for export during the week just ended. However, 
the total placed on the books since the company opened for 
business on Nov. 1, 1916, is 58,000,000 feet. Of this 
44,000,000 feet has already been assigned to particular mills 
for cutting, leaving only 14,000,000 feet unassigned. The 
outlook for export shipments is very good, taking the scarcity 
of ocean tonnage into consideration. When the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. began business, less than three 
months ago, the top price for export lumber at the mill was 
$9, while at present it is $12.50 for shipment during the first 
quarter of 1917, and higher for later periods in the year. 
The Puget Sound Lumber Co., Clark--Nickerson Lumber Co. 
and North End Lumber Co., of Tacoma, recently signed up 
as stockholders in the organization and more of the few 
export mills that are still outside are expected to come in 
soon. During the period of two. weeks ending Jan. 5 
13,495,000 feet of lumber was booked for shipment between 
January and August, 1917, on twenty vessels. 

The F. P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, a heavy rail shipper 
of white and sugar pine and other Pacific coast woods, had 
a large and satisfactory business last year and expects to 
do a very much larger business in 1917. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is operating its big redwood 
mill at Samoa on full time and finds a good demand. Good 
headway is being made on the company’s new steam schoon- 
ers under construction on Humboldt Bay. President A. B. 
Hammond is still improving in health after his severe 
illness. Leonard C. Hammond, who returned from the war 
zone in France several months ago, after having won a 
decoration for his daring work as a war ambulance driver, 
is now at Astoria, Ore., where the company’s big fir sawmill 
is running full time. 

The directors of the Spanish Peak Lumber Co., San 
Irranciseco, recently called a meeting of the stockholders to 
be held Feb. 20, to consider and act upon a proposition to 
increase the capital stock of the corporation from $200,000 
to $500,000. This company, which was organized by O. C. 
Haslett and his associates, has a plant for cutting white and 
sugar pine lumber near Quincy, Cal. 

F. 8S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber department 
of the American Trading Co., says that a great deal of 
business is coming in from eastern and middle Western 
buyers of white and sugar pine lumber. Stocks are running 
exceedingly light at the mills in California. The car shortage 
is still serious, the embargoes making prompt deliveries diffi- 
cult. Despite this, eastern demand is excellent and the 
situation seems to hold more promise than it has at this 
season for a long time. 

Elmer 8S. Anderson, president of the Export & Domestic 
Hardwood Lumber Co., of New York, is spending a few days 
in the city. His firm is dealing to some extent in the East 
in Pacific coast lumber. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co., this city, left this morning for St. Helens, Ore., to 
witness the launching of two lumber vessels for his com- 
pany’s fleet, on the Columbia River, during the coming week. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Jan. 13.—The most important occurrence in the lumber 
trade this week was the unexpected advance of $1.50 a 
thousand on the common grades of Oregon pine by all the 
northern mills. The price at Southern California ports previ- 
ously had been $15 base for cut to order stock and, while 
the market was considered strong at that price and mills 
were carefully scrutinizing orders before accepting them, 
it was not surmised that the price would go up so much 
or so rapidly. The first news the dealers in this section 
had were telegrams that were received by various mill repre- 
sentatives advising them of the fact. 

The demand for redwood continues brisk regardless of the 
two recent raises of $1 a thousand each on all grades. Mills 
are fairly well supplied with orders, in fact are far over- 
sold on some sizes and grades. 

Dealers have completed inventories and have figured up 
their business for the iast year and most of them are well 
satisfied with the showing. It looks as tho the orange and 
lemon crops have passed thru the danger period without 
suffering any damage from frost. The weather has mod- 
erated greatly and the crops are now being shipped and 
growers are confident that the danger has been eliminated. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan. 15.—An Ontario lumber operator who was in this 
city last week declared that the New Brunswick legislation 
in regard to the reclassification of the crown lands of the 
Province is the most advanced of any of the Provinces of 
Canada, and he would not be surprised if other Provinces 
adopted the same policy. As a matter of fact the New 
Brunswick scheme will be a leading topic at the annual 
meeting of the Commission of Conservation at Ottawa this 
week. Deputy Minister T. G. Loggie has been requested to 
attend and address the meeting on the new policy and the 
work thus far accomplished. W. B. Snowball, one of the 
large operators on the Miramichi, is also attending the 
meeting in Ottawa. 

On Feb. 1 and 2 a meeting of experts in forest fire protec- 
tion will meet in Montreal, and officials from Oregon, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and other States will attend, along with 
Canadian officials, Federal and Provincial, and lumbermen, 
pulp and paper men. Forest protection is attracting more 
and more attention in the Provinces, and is greatly stimu- 
lated by the bulletins issued by the Commission of Conserva- 
tion. 

Conditions are favorable for lumber operators in New 
3runswick and the cut will be large. 

Shipments of lumber are still going from St. John on 
British and French Government orders. Tonnage is scarce, 
and there is much speculation as to the result of a possible 
increase of submarine activity in the war zone, and perhaps 
in the Atlantic. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 15.—The outlook for an active building season, in 
New Orleans is considered exceptionally good. The new 
year got an excellent send-off last week when the Tulane 
University Board authorized the immediate construction of 
three of the new buildings for Newcomb College. These will 
cost about $767,000 and the contract for a fourth building 
will be let as soon as the three are well under way. The 
work has been awarded to George J. Glover. In addition it 
is reported that the Trans-Mississippi Terminal Co. had de- 
cided to expend $350,000 in the construction of new sheds, 
warehouses and other terminal facilities here, and a number 
of municipal, office and industrial buildings are planned, 
while the development of residential suburbs will absorb, 
if the predictions are fulfilled, a larger volume of lumber 
than for several years, and the new Union stock yards will 
build something like ten acres of stock pens, the contract 
for the necessary lumber having been recently placed. 

Purvis (Miss.) reports that the Bay Creek Lumber Co. 
is planning the erection of another sawmill, so that it may 
use its present plant for working up bill material exclu- 
sively, for which it has booked orders, it is explained, beyond 
its present mill capacity. From the same point it is reported 
that James Hand, F. H. Jordan and O. S. Spottswood have 
closed a deal for 4,000 acres of virgin pine timber from the 
Blodgett holdings, and will erect a sawmill on the tract, 
near Poplarville. 

Moss Point (Miss.) reports the movement of about fifty 
carloads of square timber by rail to New Jersey. The tim- 
ber has been assembling there since last July, being held 
in booms on the Escatawpa River to protect it against insect 
damage. 

Officers of the local associations are ‘on the go” this 
week. Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes and Advertising 
Manager Putman of the Southern Pine Association have 
gone to Kansas City on association business, and Assistant 
Secretary A. G. T. Moore has left for Chicago to attend a 
traffic conference. Traffic Manager E. W. McKay, of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, is in Savannah 
looking after traffic matters and from there will go to the 
meeting at Chicago, and Secretary George E. Watson is 
booked for an address on general association work before 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association meeting in 
Memphis next Friday. 

The “South-wide”’ cut-over land conference to be held here 
in March is arousing wide and lively interest. Within the 
last day or so letters have been received from members of 
the faculties of three of the southern State agricultural col- 
leges—Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida—commending the 
movement, seeking further information regarding it and 
pledging co-operation as far as consistent with their work. 
It is probable that all three of these institutions will send 
representatives to the conference. 

T. L. Smith has succeeded John Mason as sales manager 
of the Natalbany Lumber Co., Mr. Mason having retired from 
active business duties after a long and successful career. 
Mr. Smith had charge of the Natalbany company’s New 
Orleans office for some years and more recently has served 
as assistant sales manager with headquarters at Hammond. 

H. B. Turner, a prominent and popular member of the 
New Orleans lumber colony with wide experience in the 
export field, has been appointed manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co.’s export department, with headquarters at 
Bogalusa. 

A dispatch from Washington states that Senator Ransdell 
has received a number of letters from Louisiana constitu- 
ents who urge him to make a strong fight for the confirma- 
tion of J. B. White, whom the President recently nominated 
to the new Federal shipping board. Mr. White has many 
friends in Louisiana, and the dispatch intimates that Sen- 
ator Ransdell is complying with their request for his active 
support of Mr. White’s nomination. 

The Fernwood & Gulf Railroad, operating from Fernwood 
to Kokomo, Miss, is planning a five-mile extension from 
Kokomo in the direction of Columbia, and has asked for bids 
on the grading. The new extensioin, it is said, will even- 
tually be pushed to a connection with the Gulf & Ship Island 
at Columbia, Miss. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 15.—The new business booked by the miils in this 
section is about double the volume of the previous week and 
the present demand is expected to continue for some time. 
Most of the mills are holding their ptices steady, only a few 
making concessions on a small number of items, in most 
cases of a surplus character. The amount of such conces- 
sions is not enough to cause uneasiness, and the consensus 
is that the market is adjusting itself and that prices 
will advance, and not decline. Several large wholesalers, 
commission men and retailers have visited in this territory 
during the last ten days, and their coming always leads to 
a large buying movement. The railroads also are busy 
placing orders for construction, repair and building purposes 
which aggregate several million feet. Foreign governments 
are in the market for many millions of feet of southern yel- 
low pine lumber, calling for all grades and sizes. Several 
large car building companies are placing orders for car 
material. It is said that the demand from the Mexican 
market is improving daily’ and is expected soon to open 
up fully. 

Lumber undoubtedly will increase in price. The car short- 
age is almost a thing of the past, as most mills report their 
car supply normal again and that they are shipping all they 
possibly can. 

The demand for export timbers continues to improve, and 
prices are the same as when last reported. The volume 
shipped this week amounts to over a million feet, a much 
larger volume than for several weeks. The cal} for prime 
is very good and prices hold steady. The call for Govern- 
ment decking such as 2%4- and 8x5-inch, 24-foot lineal aver- 
age, all heart prime, is very good, and prices on these items 
hold up better than was expected. 

Stringers, caps, ties, sills and smaller timbers are moving 
in great volume, with prices on stringers the same as when 
last reported. Twenty-eight-foot lengths still continue in 
greatest demand, with inquiries for 14- and 16-foot increas- 
ing. There has also been a very good demand for 24- and 26- 
foot stringers during the last week, at very satisfactory 
prices. ‘The calls for No. 1 square S&E stringers are fre- 
quent. Caps, which have been moving only fairly well for 
several weeks, show a slight betterment, and prices are about 
the same as those last reported. Twelve by 14—14 rough 
heart still continues to lead in volume, with 14x14—14 
rough heart increasing in volume, and 12x14-—14 and 14x14 
—14 No. 1 square S&E being frequently requested at prices 
that are very encouraging. Demand for sills still continues 
good and the volume is far above that shipped last week ; 
36- and 38-foot lengths continue to lead in volume, with the 
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inquiries for 40-, 41-, 42-, 50- and 50-foot, 6-inch lengths, 
increasing daily. Ties move in very large volume, with 
rough heart S48 in the lead and the call for No. 1 square 
S&E very much better than when last reported. All sizes 
are in constant demand. Oil rig timbers,. which have ‘been 
moving in large volume during the last several months, 
continue so, with prices showing slight decreasé, and most 
of them going to Kansas and Oklahoma, with a fair demand 
from Texas and Missouri. Small timbers move in larger 
volume than for some time and prices on all workings show 
a slight increase. No. 1 square S&E and rough heart still 
continue to lead in volume. 

Heavy construction timbers do not move in such good 
volume as when last reported, but prices are about the same. 
Occasionally large schedules are received from western 
States, but they are few and far between. Paving block 
stock is not in as good demand, but prices hold firm. No. 1 
‘square S&E still continues to lead in volume. Dimension 
demand is very good, with prices showing a slight decrease 
since the last report. This is thought to be only local and 
the concessions are only cn’ surplus items, as the demand 
for both No. 1 and No. 2 could hardly be improved upon. 
No. 3 continues to move briskly and prices show an encour- 
aging advance. Many of the mills report shortage on several 
items of both Nos. 1 and No. 2 and oversold on others. 
Boards, No. 1, continue to move only in fair volume, and 
prices on all sizes are about the same as those last reported, 
1x8- and 1x12-inch leading in volume. No. 2 boards are 
moving briskly with all sizes in daily demand. One by 12- 
inch continues to lead in volume and the demand for 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch increases daily. No. 3 boards continue in 
good demand and prices on all sizes show satisfactory in- 
creases. It is hoped that the present demand will continue, 
as several mills in this section have well assorted stocks and 
are anxious to move them. Demand for fencing holds its 
former place at improved prices. One by 6-inch leads in 
volume, and 1x4-inch is increasing. The volume of No. 2 
fencing shipped the last week is much better than for several 
previous weeks, and the demand continues, 1x4- and 1x6- 
inch leading. No. 8 fencing continues to move well, with 
prices on 1x4-inch slightly decreased and those on 1x6-inch 
increasing. Shiplap in all grades of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 moves 
in great volume. and prices on all sizes and grades are as 
reported last. One by 12-inch continues to move slowly, and 
1x8-inch is leading in volume. Demand for car material is 
excellent, with siding, lining and roofing all in brisk call. 
Two-inch No. 1 decking, in lengths of 9- or 18- and 10- or 
20-foot lengths, moves in large volume, and the prices on 
all items showing are steady at last week’s level. 

The demand for plaster lath shows a drop, but prices are 
holding their own. Byrkit lath demand is only fair, and 
prices are about the same as last week. Casing and base 
continue to move only fairly well, and prices are weaker 
than last. week, both in 4- and 6-, 8- and 10-inch. Jambs 
are about the same in demand and prices. Molding demand 
is only fair, but prices hold steadily at former levels. Parti- 
tion, both 4-inch and 6-inch, moves on fairly well, and prices 
are steady. 3 and better continues to lead in volume in 
both sizes. The bevel siding demand has fallen off and 
prices show no improvement. B and better surfaced moves 
briskly at prices that are about the same as last week, only 
a few items showing a slight decrease. C surfaced and rough 
finish also move in good volume and prices on both items 
are holding steady. 

Drop siding in all grades is in good call, but prices show 
a slight decline. B and better continues the most active 
item, with No. 1 showing a much larger volume than last 
week. Ceiling, %-inch especially. is moving in large volume, 
and prices on B and better and No. 1 hold up well, while 
the price on No. 2 shows a falling off of 50 cents. All 
grades are in good request and the demand is expected to 
continue. Three-quarter- and %-inch move fairly well, the 
prices are firm. 

Flooring, 1x3-inch, is not called for as frequently as last 

‘ week, but the B and better EG and B and better FG continue 
to lead in volume. It is reported that several large orders 
for 1x3-inch flooring were booked the first part of this week. 
Flooring, 1x4-inch, moves well, with prices on B and better 
EG and B and better FG and No. 1 showing slight declines. 
These grades are also leading in volume. No. 2 FG is in 
greater demand than last week, prices being well maintained. 
The general consensus is that business will increase mate- 
rially in the next week to ten days, and that prices which 
geem to have fallen off the last week will advance even more 
than before the decline. 3usiness with the wholesalers, 
commission and retailers in this territory is very likely to 
take on better aspects. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 15.—Compared with the preceding week or two, busi- 
ness has been unusually brisk both as to demand and prices. 
A feature of the demand is that it is exceeding shipping. 
The president of one of the biggest concerns here an- 
nounced that more orders were received during the week 
just closed than the mill shipped, which, he said, is unusually 
good business at this season. While he was saying this a 
wire came in from Iowa for a big shipment. For several 
days similar activity has prevailed, showing that the 1917 
trade is making onward strides. 

Some concessions have lately .been made, but these are 
declared to have been only on surplus items of dimension and 
boards and only a small amount of it is offered. Prices 
generally are not declining, but are firm and steady. The 
millmen are not disposed to raise them at this time, but if 
the demand improves as it has during the last few days higher 
figures materially will be justified on some items. Many 
stocks have been sold up at the mills, which will doubtless 
affect the market soon. There seems to be considerable 
increase lately in prices on such items as flooring, ceiling and 
drop siding. This is especially on account of the continued 
call by railroads for 4- and 6-inch strips for car siding and 
roofing. The retail yard business is steadily improving and 
inquiry indicates a much heavier demand before long. Sched- 
ules for spring stocks are already being placed. 

The car situation continues to improve. There still are 
some complaints, but many mills are getting their require- 
ments in equipment. At the same time the millmen realize 
that owing to the great congestion at ports and other points 
there may be a return of the trouble, and they are taking 
advantage of the present opportunity to ship. The Rosepine 
Turpentine Co., of Rosepine, having contracted to turpentine 
several thousand acres of land of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., has established quarters about three miles from Mont- 
rose, on Old River and the Kisatchie Railroad, and will soon 
be ready to operate. The company has already built about 
forty houses for their help and is completing a residence for 
the officials and a commissary. It will have about sixty 
houses and will work about 100 men in the operation of 
the plant. S. C. McQuaig and F. L. Dusenberry are president 
and secretary, respectively, of the firm. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Jan. 17.—The rainy, cold weather of the last few days 
has caused a marked lull in the local trade. Demands for 
lumber materials have been fewer this week than any week 
in December, and the dealers and manufacturers do not 
expect better conditions in this district until the disagree- 
able weather has passed. The manufacturers have not 
felt the effects of the bad weather so much as the retailers, 
because all material ordered by the retailers is being deliv- 
ered. No changes in prices have been noted. In spite of 
the decreased business this week lumbermen say that busi- 
ness will show up much better by the end of this month 
than in the similar period of last year. 

Miniature lumber dressing machines and other equipment 
have been put on display in the auditorium of the city 
building by lumber firms for the benefit of visitors during 
“Made in Montgomery” week, and they will show how lum- 
ber is manufactured. Arrangements have been completed 
by 147 manufacturers to make the display interesting and 
instructive to the people who visit the exhibit, and thou- 
sands are expected. The exhibition begins Jan. 22 and will 
continue thru the week. T. L. Bear, of the Cramton Lum- 
ber Co., is chairman of the committee in charge of the 


affair. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Jan. 15.—The close of the second week of the new year 
apparently finds the lumber situation satisfactory to dealers, 
all of whom are preparing for a 100 to 200 percent increase 
of business during the year over that of 1916. Foreign or- 
ders are in excess of transportation facilities; the interior 
demand is steadily on the increase, while local needs are 
greater than at any previous time in the history of this 
section. 

Five vessels cleared from this port Saturday with lumber 
for points south. The registered capacity of the vessels 
aggregate 3,310 net tons, and they carried 3,244,000 feet of 
lumber and timber. Imports also were quite brisk last 
week. 

There are ten vessels in the local harbor taking on pine 
lumber, and the steamship Cardiff is loading oak crossties 
for the French Government; two steamships and four sail- 
ing craft are in the Gulf on the way here, while five vessels 
are reported on the high seas en route to Gulfport. 

The sawmills in this district are well supplied with 
domestic orders, which are moving slowly owing to the in- 
ability of local roads to get cars from large connecting lines; 
however, the outlook for an adequate supply of cars is much 
better than sixty days ago. Taken as a whole, the prospects 
for an exceptionally busy year are very gratifying. 

Total shipments of lumber and timber thru this port 
from the opening of the harbor to Jan. 1, 1917, aggregate 
3,397,766,889 feet, valued at $79,695,947. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad shops at this place are 
building an average of ten box and flat cars each month. 
Work on the company’s Kiln branch will be started this 
week. The branch wil] leave the main line at Hovey, seven- 
teen miles north of Gulfport, and run to the Edgar Hines 
mill at Kiln, a distance of 37 miles. An 8-mile logging road 
out of Hovey is to be made use of, and the first work to 
be done will be the taking up of the 30-pound rails and the 
laying of 60-pound steel instead. When this is finished the 
new construction work will be pushed as rapidly as possible. 
The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. has a contract with the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. to log the new sawmill to be 
erected in this city in the spring, the logs to be brought from 
Hines’ immense timber holdings between Hovey and Kiln. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 15.—A weak and unsteady lumber market has devel- 
oped into a strong and firm one during the last week and 
prices are again on the upward trend on both pine and hard- 
wood. The car situation is better because of the letting up 
of the box car embargo on all trunk lines, altho there is as 
great a shortage as ever on gondola and flat cars. 

New lumber mills are springing up here and thruout the 
State and timber transactions are taking on life which points 
to great activity this spring. The Anchor Sawmill Co., of 
Memphis, lias located a small plant here for sawing ash 
and dogwood logs. <A. B. Guy, a lccal lumberman, has be- 
gun operation at his new mill just outside of the city and is 
devoting his activities to gum and other hardwoods. 

The Henry Maley Lumber Co. is to cut $21,000 worth of 
standing hardwood timber at its mill here. This was the 
purchase price for the timber on a tract of land in the Big 
Black swamps in Madison County. 

The biggest change in lumber circles of the State is an- 
nounced by T. J. Spragin, who while in Jackson declared that 
he would retire from active interest in his big mill at Bude. 
He has sold his interest to the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., 
of South Bend, Ind. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 15.—The car shortage is again being felt by the ship- 
pers, as it has been much harder to get cars during the last 
few days; however, they are not so scarce as during the 
early part of December. Not only is the car shortage giv- 
ing the shippers much trouble but the embargoes by the 
railroads are so far-reaching that mills are unable to get 
the railroads to take the cars when they can get a car to 
fit the order. 

Prices are holding their own, altho the mills have been 
taking on a large number of orders since the first of the 
month. Shed stock continues in excellent demand and re- 
quests for and prices on dimension are extra good, the price 
at each mill depending on the amount of unsold stock on 
hand. Long- and shortleaf timbers are in good call and sill 
orders are plentiful. Lath and shingles find ready sale at 


good prices. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 16.—There is little change in the lumber situation, 
with the exception that the mills are announcing an increase 
in output to meet recent demands upon the trade. The de- 
mand at this time is largely for consumption in the imme- 
diate territory, there being an unusually large amount of 
building in progress for the time of year. 

The soundness of the state of trade is evidenced by the fact 
that a number of large mills have been erected in the south- 
east and are now in operation. These industries have for 
the most part leased lumber rights sufficient to keep them go- 
ing for a.term of years or have purchased valuable timber 
tracts outright. 

It is expected that the recent increase in the demand will 
be sufficient to have some salutary effect upon prices, and op- 
erators are expecting a rise in price levels accordingly. When 
the shipyards in the South begin to launch the schooner 
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vessels now building the problem of transporting lumber to 
destination will be lessened. 

‘he Reynolds Bros.’ Lumber Co.’s big mill, recently erected 
on property leased from’ the city of Albany, began sawing 


timber for sale this week, The plant has been sawing small 
jots of lumber ever since the machinery was put in, but this 
was for use in constructing runways and other buildings to 
be used in connection with the operation of the mill. This 
company has bought timber rights on large tracts of swamp 
lands all over this section and expects to keep in continuous 
operation as long as the timber lasts. The timber now being 
sawed consists of cypress, ash, oak and other hardwoods and 
pine. The Reynolds brothers came to Albany from the Caro- 
linas, where they had been in the lumber business. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Jan. 16.—Not in the history of the local hardwood mar- 
ket has January business opened up with a stronger tone 
than has been the case this month, according to Nashville 
operators. *The demand is excellent, prices are firmer and 
altho the extremely cold weather which has existed for the 
last week naturally has tended to handicap shipments, 
iocal dealers are elated over the situation. 

The railroads, wagon manufacturers and furniture fac- 
tories are heavy callers in the market and in fact all con- 
suming factories are demanding supplies. Stocks are rather 
low. 

There has been no noticeable increase in prices during 
the last week with the exception of basswood, which has 
iteatured the market in the last ten days. Current quota- 
tions on this stock are from $3 to $4 a thousand over 
prices formerly received. The heavy demand for this stock 
has practically depieted the local supply, which is never 
large since few calls are received. But practically every 
item on the lists has advanced over prices asked a year 
inv. 

Oak in the plain grades, hickory and poplar are strong 
items at present, while quartered oak continues sluggish. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 15.-—A notable demand for timbers of all kinds, in- 
ciuding railroad, coastwise and export, featured the lumber 
inarket here last week. Most mills in this section report 
.aving suflicient orders booked to take care of their timber 
cuttings for the next sixty or ninety days. Yards are not 
buying very heavily, but business from this source is as good 
as can be expected, in view of the fact that the inventory 
period has just+closed. Buying of yard stocks was slightly 
miinker last week, nowever. Vrices remain the same as they 
were the first of the year. 

The car situation is still very serious, with the exception 
of a few railroads. Local manufacturers feel the effects 
ot the embargo on lumber which is still in force on rail and 
water lines to Atlantic seaboard points due to the con- 
gestion at eastern terminals. 

Beaumont as an exporting point is given a distinct ad- 
vantage over Houston, Galveston and Port Bolivar by an 
order just issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
copy of the order was received today by Traflic Manager 
«. A. Bland, of the chamber of commerce. 

Effective Jan. 20 rates on lumber and timber from Louisi- 
ana milling points to Houston, Galveston and Port Bolivar 
will be 7% cents. The rates to Begqumont remain the same— 
> cents trom western Louisiana points and 6 cents from 
points in central Louisiana. The new rates apply only on 
jumber and timber for export. 

Beaumont lumbermen are deeply interested in the project 
now under way to establish the Beaumont-Waco Railroad. A 
conference will be held Thursday between a committee of 
the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce and another from the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce to discuss plans for launching 
the project and to arrange for a mass meeting to be held 
here in February. At this meeting will be representatives 
of all the cities and towns between here and Waco and 
definite steps will be taken at that time looking to the 
actual building of the road. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 15.—In the opinion of leading lumbermen of Last 
lexas, the yellow pine market has never been on a firmer 
basis than at present, considering the season of the year 
and the conditions which have prevailed for the last eight 
ionths as a consequence of the car shortage. 

Lumbermen have taken an unusual activity in politics in 
the local campaign for mayor of Houston, the election for 
which position will be held next month. J. W. Link, for- 
erly of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., who was selected by a 
citizens’ meeting as a candidate, has withdrawn from the 
race. It is believed generally that the abuse and vicious at- 
tacks of a local daily paper against him as well as against 
John H, Kirby, were in a measure responsible for his with- 
drawal. However, the campaign managers of two other 
candidates are men prominently identified with the lumber 
Husiness. One of these is R. C. Duff, vice president of the 
West Lumber Co. and of the Union Lumber Co., who is 
sacking Judge William Masterson. The other is Ed H. 
liarrell, general manager of the Ed H. Harrell Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealer, who is managing the campaign of J. J. 
Vastoriza, a single taxer. 

An election to decide upon a bond issue of $100,000 for 
street paving was ordered by the city council of Victoria, Tex. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


_ dan, 16.—In spite of the present comparatively slight lull 
in trade, the spirit of optimism which pervades the lumber 
trade is pronouncedly encouraging. Perhaps the improve- 
ment in the car shortage situation is responsible for the gen- 
eral good feeling. ‘This is about the only year that the holi- 
days seem to have made little trade difference,’ declared 
homas KE, Powe, president of the Powe Lumber Co. and also 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. “Our yards are do- 
ing business right along.” 

Hi. A. Boeckler, of the Boeckler Lumber Co., says that 
last year was a good one for his company, and that so far 
this year is much better. ‘‘Trade’s a little quiet at this time,” 
said President Reheiss, of the St. Louis Lumber Co. ‘The 
demand with us has been for thicker than inch lumber. Pros- 
pects of an active season are good.” 

The St. Louis Lumbermen’s Exchange has employed At- 
torney Robert E. Hall to appear at the important Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing at Cairo, Ill, Jan. 17, to 
protest against the railway rates proposed on shipments 
from the Cairo district to points in northern Missouri and 
Iowa. The exchange will take the position that reship- 
ments from the Cairo district are discriminatory against 
shipments from the mills in the same territory. Messrs. 
Gillispie, of the Lothman Cypress Co.; Kauffman, of the 
Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., and Leo Fitzgibbon, of the 


Funck Lumber Co., accompanied Mr. Hall to add their 
testimony. They will, while there, also attend the meet- 
ings of the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 18 and 19. Julius Seidel, of the Seidei 
Lumber Co., who is also Grand Snark of the Universe, will 
also attend the meeting and be present at the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 16.—General business conditions thruout the South- 
west continue at a high level, in which the lumber trade is 
getting its full share. Bank clearings in Kansas City made 
a new high record last week, totaling within a few thousand 
of $140,000,000. 

There is an increasing inquiry for lumber and generally 
optimistic reports from the country. Freight moves a little 
more freely since the Christmas rush and the car situation 
has shown improvement. The southern mills are filling in 
their stocks every day and are catching up somewhat on 
back orders. The meeting of the Southwestern Association 
here next week is expected to be one of the largest gather- 
ings in the history of the organization and the advance 
guard is expected to begin coming in the first of the week 
with good orders for local manufacturers and dealers. 

A tribute to the influence of local lumbermen in the 
community is seen in the appointment of R. A. Long, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., as chairman, and Capt. J. B. White 
as a member of a committee which is to seek a complete 
reorganization of the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

The condition of Charles S, Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., continues slowly to improve. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 16.—The party of eastern mill representatives affili- 
ated with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. which left here Dec. 
30 for a tour of inspection of the mills selling thru that 
company, returned yesterday in time to take in the sessions 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and meet their 
retailer friends here for the convention. In the party who 
made the trip were C. HE. Isenberger, J. J. Mullowney, E. A. 
Griswold, Raymond Yates, Charles BE. Sipes and A. E. Noble. 
They visited mills at Potlatch, Bonners Ferry, Coeur d’Alene, 
Dover, Boise and Sandpoint, Ida., and Everett, Wash., and 
returned very optimistic over the lumber outlook. 

J. G. Dixon, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., and Mineral 
Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is here this week taking 
in the retailers’ convention and visiting with A. W. King, 
the company’s representative in this market. 

The Neumann Lumber Co., recently organized with $100,- 
000 capital stock, has opened headquarters at 600 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis, and already has acquired four retail 
yards, located at Graceville and Beardsley, Minn., and Alice 
and Hamar, N. D. Others are to be taken over soon. Otto 
Neumann, formerly with the Carpenter-Neumann Lumber 
Co., is president of the company, H. F. Neumann secretary 
and treasurer and Morris Nelson vice president. 

Cc. C. Shapleigh, who bas been representing the Cloquet 
Lumber Co. in Iowa and Wisconsin for the last two years, 
has joined the staff of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. and 
will represent them in northern Minnesota and North Dakota, 
succeeding R. T. Barnard. 

F. H. Carpenter has returned from Bismarck, N. D., where 
he made arrangements for the rebuilding of the buildings of 
the F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., destroyed by fire there a few 
days ago. 

George J. Fullerton, buyer for the Fullerton Lumber Co., 
has been seriously ill with erysipelas at his apartments in 
the Hotel Radisson. He is reported to be improving this 


week. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 16.—Locally the lumber market is rather quiet, the 
extreme cold spell having added to the inactivity which is 
only seasonable after the holidays. Wholesalers and job- 
bers report excellent business from manufacturers of wood 
products, who are preparing for active spring and summer 
months. The manufacturing business continues in a large 
volume, the principal question being how to secure stocks 
ordered some time ago, as well as shipping the finished 
products. Warehouses are practically filled awaiting ship- 
ment and cars are loaded as fast as they can be secured. 
There has been very little improvement in the freight sit- 
uation, the favorable conditions which were becoming ap- 
parent having been offset by the slowing up due to the 
extreme cold weather. 

The labor situation remains about the same as during 
the last few weeks. From Ashland comes a report that 
an I. W. W. agitator appeared in that city, presumably to 
create diserder in the logging camps. The police announced 
that no chances would be taken with agitators, and the one 
who appeared here was ordered to get out at once and duly 
vanished. Tactics similar to those employed by the I. W. W. 
in northern Minnesota will not be tolerated. 

The Hoaglin Manufacturing Co., of Waupaca, Wis., has 
resumed operation after a six months’ shut down. Among 
the orders recently received is one for half a million fly- 
swat handles. This and other orders insure a steady output. 

Several promotions marked the recent completion of the 
official personnel of the Chain Belt. Co., of this city. The 
new officers are: Chairman of board, C. W. Levalley; presi- 
dent, William C. Frye; first vice president, C. F. Messinger ; 
second vice president and plant manager, William I. Ballen- 
tine; third vice president, Frederick L. Sivyer; consulting 
engineer, Donald Fraser; secretary, William C. Sargent; 
treasurer, C. L. Pfeifer, and assistant secretary, G. B. 
Welser, jr. First Vice President C. F. Messinger, who gradu- 
ated in 1906 from the Sheffield scientific department of Yale 
University, is also secretary of the Federal Malleable Co, 
and vice president of the Sivyer Steel Casting Co. Second 
Vice President Ballentine arrived in Milwaukee last Oc- 
tober from Indianapolis, where he had been the president 
of the Ballentine-Bixby Co. Assistant Secretary Welser 
graduated in 1913 from the engineering department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Jan. 16.—The sawmill of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
began running night and day Jan. 1. The sawmill 
has not been running nights for several months because 
of scarcity of labor, but now it is expected that it will be 
possible to keep enough men for two crews and continue the 
mill running night and day the rest of the winter. 

Because of car scarcity local shippers met in Mellen Mon- 
day with General Superintendent Urbans, of the Soo line, 
who explained the car shortage situation. He assured the 
shippers that he would do all he could to see that they 
got a fair percentage of cars in proportion to their average 
shipments. 

Glidden people are anxiously awaiting the ann t 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


guarantees the prompt shipping of your Rush 
orders for anything in 


Douglas Fir 


Try us next time and let us prove by actual performance 
that here is the place to get Quality and Service. 


Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 

DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKECITY, R.C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 

(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mgr. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Sy Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
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Baker WhitePine LumberCo. 


BAKER, ORE. 


Manufacturers of 


Oregon 
White Pine 


Watch This Space. 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO.. Inc. : 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 
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Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 
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California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
* Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


and Suzar FP LNE 
i CLE AR Wide widths 


Largely 16’ lengths 


800,000 ft. 5-4, 6-4, 8-4 


Best for Factory and Planing Mill. 
Eastern Shipments a Specialty. 
Prices, Grades and Texture Right. 


=: REDWOOD :-: 
Frank P.DoeLumberCo., san rrancisco,caL. 
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/ WHOLESALE LUMBER * 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Port Orford 
CEDAR 


Buy direct from the largest manu- 
facturers of Port Orford Cedar and 
save money, time and worry. Our log 
supply is provided by railroad and is constant. 
Our manufacturing and shipping facilities are 
of the best. And with well balanced stock: 
constantly on hand we can supply your every need 


in both dry and green lumber in the shortest pos: 
sible time. 

















Get Our Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 


MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 


students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








of beginning of operations of the new broom handle fac- 
tory. The last few adjustments and finishing touches are 
yet to be applied before the wheels of Glidden’s fine new 
industry, that of the Northern Woods Products Co., will turn, 
which on every hand is considered also the beginning of a 
period of better business and greater industrial activity for 


this village. : 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 16.—Logging and lumber operations in this section 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan are on a scale rarely 
equaled. Camps everywhere are large, and newspapers in 
all parts of the State are carrying advertisements for more 
men, minimum pay offered being $40 a month. The mills 
have been started earlier than usual for the time of year, 
and every facility is striven for to provide the fullest trans- 
portation. 

The Wausau sawmill of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co. 
is being taxed to capacity, working days and nights. The 
John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, will start its 
mill there early next month instead of waiting, as hereto- 
fore, for spring. 

G. A. Bergland, of Bergland, near Marquette, Mich., runs 
a big camp north of Ewen and has five jobbers at work, one 
alone of whom has about 2,000,000 feet of logs checked with 
another sending ten cars of logs daily to the mill at Berg- 
land. Another jobber has over 5,000,000 feet on skidways 
for the summer run. 

St. Ignace in the northern peninsula is another center 
of lumber activity, the Jones & Kerry Co., of that place, 
having its mill in readiness to begin cutting 4,000,000 feet 
of logs now decked and waiting for shipment as soon as 
cars can be provided for transportation to the mill. 

Two hundred men are employed by the Sagola Lumber 
Co., at Sagola, Mich., in its logging camps and jobbers are 
also cutting timber for the company. 

H. A. Vetter, of the Vetter Manufacturing Co., of Stevens 
Point, which last summer purchased the sawmill of the 
Clifford Lumber Co., in that city, declares his company may 
postpone operations at its new property but is already 
accumulating logs for future operations. About 200,000 
feet of logs have been secured and C. H. Vetter is negotiating 
for the purchase of 1,500,000 feet more. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 15.—The car shortage along the Menominee River is 
becoming more acute every day, according to officials of the 
leading lumber companies. At present the estimated shortage 
approximates 60 percent, and no new orders have been taken 
for some time because they can not be filled. “You can get 
almost any price for dry hardwood at the present time,” 
said one prominent local lumber man, “but it is impossible 
to take any new orders owing to the car shortage.” 

The logging season is on in full blast, and it is estimated 
that between one and two hundred carloads of logs are being 
shipped daily to Menominee River sawmills from the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. The Wells Lumber Co., the Spies- 
Thompson and the Sawyer-Goodman companies all report 
large shipments of logs every day. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 15.—An industry new to Grand Rapids, the only one 
of its kind in western Michigan, is manufacturing knock- 
down factory made buildings, such as garages, small frame 
buildings and cottages up to two stories, which are put up 
in panel with lock bolt fastenings. This industry was put 
in operation about a month ago by the Stiles Bros. Lumber 
Co., which already has filled many orders and is receiving 
new ones daily. The company plans a minimum output of 
1,000 knock-down structures during 1917, and is establish- 
ing offices in different large cities. At present fifty men are 
employed but it is planned soon to double this force. E. W. 
Stiles is president, H. F. Stiles vice president and general 
manager and F. E. Stiles secretary and treasurer. The con- 
cern is capitalized for $50,000. 

The Marquette Lumber Co. has just closed a contract for 
$14,000 worth of lumber to be used in the construction of 
bungalows at Wyoming Park, where “‘all-year-round building” 
is in progress. Altho it is now midwinter, building is going 
on rapidly in the suburban town. 

Glendon A. Richards, Roy Spears, Edwin Owen and R. H. 
Haven have been elected to the directorate of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange. Members of the exchange are plan- 
ning a trip to the meeting of the National Builders’ & 
Traders’ Exchange annual convention to be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., next month, and are hoping to make the party of 
sufficient size to warrant the chartering of a special car for 


the occasion. 
LANSING, MICH. 


Jan. 16.—A canvass shows that Lansing has closed its 
greatest building year. The number of new houses erected 
totals over 1,300. This does not include the 100 new homes 
within a mile radius. The canvass also showed over 100 
“cellar holes” or excavations made for homes. Over $1,000,- 
000 worth of business blocks and store buildings which were 
begun in 1916 is now being completed. A canvass of shop 
buildings made by the Lansing Real Estate Board shows over 
$1,000,000 worth of factory additions or new factory build- 
ings was constructed. Contractors, dealers in building mate- 
rial, and architects say that everything points to a record 
business in 1917. 

For the first time in months the Rikerd Lumber Co., this 
city, has been able to shut down its interior finish mills for 
repairs and inventory. The company has just completed its 
inventory and officers report having done the largest business 
in the concern’s history. The company, to enlarge its 
capacity, took over the old shop buildings of the defunct 
Lansing Veneered Door Co. These acquisitions have been 
remodeled and altered and equipped with interior finish- 
making machinery. 

The Lansing Co., manufacturer of shop trucks, wheelbar- 
rows and contractors’ supplies, is operating six portable mills 
in Michigan on timber tracts purchased in 1916. The com- 
pany will not operate its sawmill in this city this winter to 
any extent, owing to cost of unloading. Car shortage makes 
it impossible to, get the type of flats from which logs may be 
unloaded without excessive cost. 


BAY CITY-SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 16—With business. booming the lumbermen of the 
Saginaw Valley are very optimistic as to the future. Ac- 
tivities are brisk in all lines and the prices are very firm 
with a continued heavy demand. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports that 
hemlock and white pine move freely and that white cedar 
shingles are scarce. The prospects are fine and prices high. 






NEW YORK 


Jan. 16.—Yards are slowly finishing their inventories and 
putting out some inquiries. At the same time uncertainty 
as to deliveries makes the: yard man careful in committing 
himself for any period ahead. Wholesalers find relief on em- 
bargoes, but it is temporary only and notwithstanding the 
falling off in shipments at original points the congestion in 
eastern terminals is pronounced. 

As conditions now exist, builders move cautiously and the 
filings of building permits for the week are not very encour- 
aging especially in Manhattan and Bronx. In Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond there was a fair gain, in lines outside of 
lumber. Prices of building materials the last two weeks have 
fluctuated considerably and while the changes are compara- 
tively small they have had a pronounced effect on the build- 
ing situation generally. Lumber prices hold their own and 
those who have made a study of conditions at mill points 
and are familiar with the increased cost of manufacture are 
unanimous in saying that lumber prices are still gotng higher. 
While the yards recognize that they undoubtedly will have to 
pay higher prices for contracts placed later on they feel that 
the price fluctuations will have a retarding feature on a cer- 
tain class of building construction and for that reason it is 
better to move cautiously. While prices for all classes of 
lumber have been good the volume has not been large. 

In large construction work such as effects subways, much 
attention has been paid in real estate circles to the falling 
market price of stock of the United States Realty Corpora- 
tion. This is accounted for by the report as to the amount 
of loss sustained on subway contracts which is financially 
estimated to be between $1,500,000 and $2,500,000. Con- 
tractors on all work of this sort have had some sorry ex- 
periences the last year and in some cases the increase in 
labor has made costs from 30 to 40 percent higher than in 
1914. 

Distributers of Pacific coast stocks with connections in 
this market have been figuring on some desirable orders for 
aeroplane manufacture. After this class of business prac- 
tically cleaned out the eastern markets on clear spruce, some 
good sized contracts were placed with Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills. The clear spruce makes an admirable aero- 
plane stock, but from the nature of investigations now being 
made it would seem that available Coast supplies have 
been bought up and contracts are being made with western 
cedar and California redwood manufacturers. 

The two munition plant explosions at Kingsland and 
Haskill, N. J., have created some inquiry for cheap con- 
struction stock. Hundreds of small houses: and buildings 
were demolished in these two explosions, the damage caused 
by which is estimated conservatively at $10,000,000. About 
three weeks ago the Dupont Powder Co. contracted for about 
6,000,000 feet of southern pine for house construction work 
at a southern location, and the practical wiping out of the 
company’s operation at Haskill makes necessary another 
large purchase, and as the Canadian Car & Foundry Co.’s 
plant at Kingsland is likely to be rebuilt some good sized 
contracts will undoubtedly result. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 17.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at last Satur- 
day’s regular monthly meeting failed to get a quorum. but 
it is said that little if anything was scheduled to come 
before the meeting. It is stated by members that a dis- 
crimination is being made against Buffalo lumbermen in 
charging them local rates on lumber brought in from the 
South, while certain competing points are getting their lum- 
ber on thru rates. An effort will soon be made to stop 
this abuse in some way. 

A. J. Chestnut has been in poor health for some time 
and unable to attend regularly to business at the office. 
The company’s shipments are quite satisfactory. 

Mixer & Co.’s offices are now in the Niagara Life Build- 
ing, having been removed last Saturday from the Prudential 
Building, where they had been for about a dozen years. 

James,A. White, receiver of the McNeil Lumber Co,, has 
returned from a business trip to Boyne City, Mich., find- 
ing everything satisfactory there. He says that the affairs 
of the McNeil company are coming along nicely and that it 
will be put on its feet again if a fair amount of time is 
given. 

The Billy Sunday tabernacle, one of the largest wooden 
structures built in this city in years, has been completed, 
the cost being estimated at $23,000. The lumber was fur- 
nished by Graves, Manbert, George & Co. at a cost of about 
$10,000. The tabernacle will be dedicated next Sunday. 
It is built on the usual plan and acoustic properties are 
said to be excellent. 

G. M. Betts & Co. report the market for California pine 
as strong, with some recent advances and more expected. 
Idaho pine mills are well sold up and prices consequently 
are very stiff. 

A proposed new building code has been completed at 
Niagara Falls and builders are pleased to learn that no 
change has been made as to roofing materials. The use 
of wooden shingles will be forbidden west of the line of 
the Erie Railroad, extended, as was the case under the 
old building code. It was feared that the city authorities 
would further restrict the use of wooden shingles, but no 
such radical step was taken. 

Carlton W. Betts, who left his duties with C. M. Betts 
& Co., of this city, to. go to the Mexican border as a mem- 
ber of Troop I of the cavalry, is winding up a holiday leave 
of thirty days which he spent with his parents here. Flem- 
ing Sullivan, manager of the retail department of T. Sulli- 
van & Co., and a member of the same troop, spent the holi- 
days with his uncle, W. H. Sullivan, at Bogalusa, La. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 16.—The new year so far has not been marked by 
any great activity of the Boston and New England lumber 
market, but prices generally are firm and so fairly re- 
munerative that a spirit of optimism is to be found every- 
where from the mills of the spruce manufacturers to the 
offices of the wholesale distributers of southern and west- 
ern lumber and the yards of the retailers. 

The railroad situation here, however, is still the subject 
of much dissatisfaction. Shippers find it hard to get cars, 
shipments move very slowly and are disturbed more or less 
by the modified embargoes enforced on the different New 
England railways. 

While the weather is interfering considerably with the 
plans of house builders some important contracts are being 
placed which will mean big lumber sales and there is a 
lot of industrial building still under way. During the first 
ten days of this month building contracts involving the 
expenditure of $4,053,000 were reported in New England. 
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Of more than local interest is the plan suggested in the 
governor’s message and now under consideration by the 
legislature for the construction near the State House here 
of an executive mansion, to be modeled after the famous 
old Governor John Hancock house that formerly stood on 
the site. Everyone who knows the Federal constitution 
knows John Hancock. The interesting thing is that the 
Hancock mansion was a wood-framed structure: with hand- 
some panelled walls and wonderful wood carvings. It is 
proposed to make the new executive mansion the same, 
finished within in the most beautiful woods produced in 
America and particularly in New England. Massachusetts 
is now among the minority of States that have not pro- 
vided executive mansions for their governors. 

Of far-reaching importance is a measure urged by Gov- 
ernor McCall and now before the legislature providing for 
health insurance and old age pensions. It seems likely 
that a measure will be adopted requiring compulsory health 
insurance for every worker that carns less than $100 a 
month. The State would pay one-fifth of the cost, the 
employees two-fifths and the workers two-fifths. The bene- 
fits would cover loss of wages during illness or incapacity 
not already provided for by the workingmen’s compensation 
act, medical attention, care of dependents and funeral eéx- 
penses. It is computed that the average cost to workers 
will be not more than $7.80 annually. 

Martin A. Brown, treasurer and general manager of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co., and one of the most prominent 
lumber manufacturers and wholesalers of New England, has 
left Boston for an extensive trip among the lumber mills 
of the Pacific coast. During the weeks that he is away, 
it is understood, Mr. Brown expects to make arrangements 
with west Coast manufacturers for handling their lumber 
here. Another absentee from the ranks of the Boston whole- 
salers is F. G. Newton, of the Northern Lumber Co., who 
left last week for a month’s travel in the southern lumber 
country. 

Harold Parker, timberland owner, enthusiastic advocate of 
reforestation of waste lands in Massachusetts and the first 
chairman of the State Forest Commission, who died a few 
weeks ago at his home in«Lancaster, Mass., is to be 
memorialized thru the naming after him of a big State 
forest in Andover and North Reading, Mass. The commis- 
sion has voted to name a tract there of about 1,000 acres 
now being reforested the Harold Parker State Forest. More 
waste land in the vicinity is to be purchased and added 
to the forest. Mr. Parker was among the originators of 
the project, now undertaken by the State, to reforest some 
1,000,000 acres of waste lands in Massachusetts, all tracts 
at present idle and paying little or no taxes, and within a 
few years selling the renewed white pine lands at a price 
that would repay the Commonwealth many times over the 
approximate $5,000,000 the work would cost. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 15.—Conditions are such as have never been known 
before, in that the hardest part of the business is to get 
lumber. The situation in regard to cars seems to-be easing 
up a little, but the boat situation is as bad as ever, and now 
it is the lumber itself that can not be had except at top- 
notch prices. The embargoes have been lifted except for-a 
few individual points, with a better prospect of staying 
lifted than on former occasions. Demand by retailers is 
good, as their stocks are low and their customers are keep- 
ing up the demand with them. Yard stocks have probably 
dwindled 10 percent on the average in the last ninety days 
and will probably go further within the next ninety. Those 
who carry wholesale stocks in this territory are doing an 
excellent business and are selling faster than they can 
replace. Those who control mills are better off than the 
wholesale merchants and all could do more if they could 
get the lumber. 

General business conditions here are good. Manufac- 
turers continue to book orders well ahead; jobbers turn 
their stocks quickly and the retail stores are doing good 
business. Building work is active in actual construction 
and in plans for the future. The railroads and larger in- 
dustrial plants are buying lumber freely and inquiring for 
a lot they are not getting. 

The hardwoods are all selling well and dry stock is 
offered only in very broken lists. Thick ash, basswood, 
plain and quartered oak and maple are in good call, with 
prices high and more needed than is in sight. Low grade 
chestnut is scarce and high and the better grades are 
tightening. Birch and beech are in demand beyond the 
supply. Cherry is high and in good demand and gum is 
tighter than it has been in years. Mahogany and the 
fancy woods are high in price and the supply is low. 
White pine box and barn boards are almost out of the 
market and all kinds of wood are being offered as substi- 
tutes. All other white pine grades are scarce and prices 
have no top. Spruce is not helping white pine any, for 
conditions in it are even worse since pulp will pay bet- 
ter than any lumber they could make. The scarcity of 
pulp is also being felt in the hemlock market, as much 
of the lumber is now being converted into pulp at more 
profit than when made into lumber, even at the present 
prices. Cypress demand grows as the above woods become 
scarce and prices are going up as supply goes down. The 
cypress market here is far behind and, according to most 
of the dealers, must be tighter before it can loosen up 
any. Cypress shingles are oversold, both in hand made 
and sawed, and cedar shingles are strong and active. 
Lath of all kinds are in good demand at high prices, spruce 
lath becoming very scarce. Longleaf yellow pine prices 
continue to tighten as local stocks decrease and shipments 
fall further behind. The greatest demand and increase 
is still on bill timbers, but the whole line is much stronger 
than it has been. North Carolina pine roofers and box 
are erratic in price, as there seems no certainty where they 
will stop. Some are now being sold at very high prices, 
but there are rumors of occasional sales at prices that 
would have been current a month ago. Sizes are in good 
demand at strong prices, but are not so unsteady as box 
and roofers. Bill timbers in North Carolina are also 
strong in demand and price. Flooring in both the pines 
and also in hardwoods is scarce and strong. 

The Southern Pine Sales Corporation has selected offices 
at 1808 Finance Building for its local headquarters, which 
are being fitted up with the best equipment. The sales 
force has just returned from its tour of the mills whose 
products they will sell and is composed at present of 
Charles L. McKee, formerly representing the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation, who will handle water shipments to 
this city; C. W. Jerolaman, formerly with the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co.’s local office, who will handle car trade 
in the territory, and Charles M. Fletcher, formerly with 
Edmund A. Souder & Co., who will cover the south Jersey 
field, as he did for the old concern. 






An item of considerable local interest was the advent 
Jan. 6 of Olive May Walmsley Hammer, first daughter of 
Birchall Hammer and Olive May Wilson, known to the 
country as “The Santa Claus Lady.” Grandfather Thomas 
B. Hammer, aswell as the proud parents, are being show- 
ered with congratulations. 

The Whiting Lumber Co., white pine specialist, has opened 
a yellow pine department, in charge of James I. M. Wilson, 
who has been a specialist in this wood in this market 
for some years, and brings to the Whiting concern some 
fine connections. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 16.—A series of embargoes placed by the leading 
railroads on all freight but perishables in and out of Pitts- 
burgh for the last week has stifled the movement for better 
general freight conditions and has caused gloom among the 
lumber trade. The car situation has become acute, so often, 
however, that business interests are getting used to it, and 
philosophy is more predominant than for a long time. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., a subsidiary of the Steel 
Corporation, reported that because of a lack of and inability 
to get box material it had been forced to ship thousands of 
tons of finished tin plate in cars without the customary 
packing or boxing and depending on good fortune to get it 
thru without damage. The glass factories in the district are 
complaining in the same manner. Pipe mills which use large 
amounts of car stakes are calling vigorously for them but 
are not getting them, while mine material, pit posts and 
mine rails are exceptionally hard to get at prices ranging 
from $3 to $4 a thousand above the best lists. 

In spite of the deplorable conditions of the coal industry 
thru lack of car supply, there have been so many new coal 
mining enterprises opening into the Pittsburgh district 
lately that a demand for miners’ houses and building material 
for them and in new mines has increased to a startling 
degree. The trouble is to get shipments in time to suit the 
buyers, for they are in a hurry to get started while the big 
coal market is running. The Kendall Lumber Co. reports 
conditions extremely trying, owing to the late embargoes 
against all shipments on the Baltimore & Ohio main line, 
and a consequent reduction in volume of trade. Weather 
conditions are also a factor at the mills just now to keep 
down output. Prices, this company reports, are good, but 
sales are exasperatingly small. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. last week made some excellent 
records in combatting car shortage and actually getting 
shipments out where it seemed impossible. The company 
reports the outlook most promising for the spring, if railroad 
companies can get a foothold and move the freight that is 
offered. 

W. M. Woolett, of the Aberdeen Lumber Co., has been 
busy with other associates in looking after the coming meet- 
ing of the export association at the William Penn Hotel in 
Pittsburgh next week. The other members of the wholesale 
trade are working individually, and the Pittsburgh Whole- 
salers’ Association as an organization is doing all in its 
power to prepare for the welcoming of the visiting lumber- 
men who will come from all sections of the country. Fol- 
lowing this meeting, the national gathering of the foreign 
trade conference, Jan. 25 to 27, in which lumbermen from 
all parts of the country are expected to take part, will make 
— lumbermen mighty busy for several days, as 

osts. 

An interesting development in the lumber industry of 
western Pennsylvania was announced this week thru the sale 
of the 4,000 acres of Pennsylvania timber known as the 
“King Tract,’ located in Fayette and Somerset counties 
and covering five townships, to Scofield Bros. of Philadel- 
phia. This property has been held for seventy-five years by 
the King estate and family, and will now be developed, as 
Scofield Bros. say a railroad will be built thru the timber 
and mills erected at once. It is a well selected timber tract 
with oak and hemlock and some pine on it The timber, it 
is said, sold for $150,000. Its location makes it economical 


for shipment either east or west into the most active of 
markets. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 16.—The contract for the lumber to be used in the 
construction of the new Baltimore & Ohio Railroad pier at 
Locust Point, this city, has been awarded to the James 
Lumber Co., this city, which in turn has arranged with other 
members of the trade to furnish some of the items needed. 
Thus the maple flooring, of which 250,000 feet is to. be laid, 
will be furnished by John S. Helfrich, who handles the 
stocks of W. D. Young & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and other 
manufacturers. The aggregate quantity of lumber which is 
likely to be needed in the construction of the pier is placed 
at upward of 2,000,000 feet. Not less than 700,000 feet is 
to be 8x16x20 North Carolina pine of prime quality, and 
members of the trade say that it will not be easy to obtain 
such large timbers of the high grade stipulated. 

David T. Carter & Co., wholesale hardwood dealers, who 
have had offices in the Law Building for several years, have 
just closed arrangements for a yard on Paca Street, near 
West, and will move to that location as soon as various im- 
provements can be made. Among other things a commodious 
office is to be erected, together with sheds and other equip- 


ment. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 13.—tLittle cffort is being put forth by operators to 
sell their goods, who think that sufficient business has been 
booked for the time being. Prices hold up very good, and 
there is no real occasion for pushing things. Last week 
many mills that had been either handicapped or shut down 
entirely by iack of labor during the holidays and alsg by 
the adverse weather conditions resumed operation. Such 
business as has been offered, therefore, has been a voluntary 
contribution by the buyers. ‘The slight increase in the de- 
mand that has been noticed from day to day during the 
present month verifies the statements previously made that 
buying for the spring trade will be earlier than ever before 
in order to avoid higher prices and also to have stock avail- 
able when wanted. 

An account of the trip of twenty-six salesmen to be em- 
ployed by the Southern Pine Sales Corporation made begin- 
ning Dec. 31 is in itself rather startling and depicts the 
attitude of the mills generally. If the mills were hard up 
for business the trip would undoubtedly have been post- 
poned. The mills comprising this corporation have made no 
effort to sell stock and no solicitation of the trade will be 
made until after the completion of the trip. 

Shipping still gives the millmen something to worry about 
in that they can not clean up old orders as promptly as they 
desire and make room for more lumber, and also secure some 


finances for their operations. Numerous buyers have been 
traversing this section recently, but their offerings are light. 
Most are on the trips for information and are endeavoring 
to find out whether or not the market is going to advance 
still further. 

The principal increase in sales last week was in dressed 
lumber, while the aggregate of rough was the same as the 
previous week. There was a better selling, however, of the 
good grades of rough edge, good stock boards, 8-inch culls, 
10-inch box and culls, 12-inch culls, 5/4 edge box, and Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips. Edge box 4/4, edge culls and box bark 
strips moved a trifle slow, but yet a good business was 
transacted. Prices as a whole show no material change one 
way or the other, but quotations are more uniform in 
character. 

Perrine Palmer and R. T. English have organized the firm 
Palmer & English, with offices 907 Times-Dispatch Building, 
Richmond, Va., to handle long- and shortleaf pine, white 
piné, cypress, hardwoods and hardwood flooring on a whole- 
sale and commission basis. Mr. Palmer has been actively 
engaged in the wholesale lumber trade of Richmond for the 
last eight years and Mr. English with the retail trade for the 
last sixteen years. 








ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 
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SAWED aia SAWED , 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. IJnquiries solicited. 


-ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
4 


RDWOODS 


From the HEART 
‘of the Best Arkansas Timber 


For yous our mill at Little Rock has made a specialty 
of Oak, Ash and Cypress, but now we have added 
another high grade hardwood to our list—Gum. Only 
recently we erected two mills for the manufacturing of 
high gradeGum lumber. For Quality and Grade you can't 
beat our lumber. Let us prove it on your next order for 


Quartered White Oak Plain Red Oak 
Plain and Quartered Red Gum 
Sap Gum Ash Cypress 
Get Our Prices Today. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Magr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum 


Sap Gum 


Cottonwood 


Cypress 
Ash 


All ‘Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


Plain Oak 
Quartered Oak 
Hickory 

Soft Elm 


Sycamore 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mil, Onalaska, Texas. 























GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 




















Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13- 16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 







































A Vivid Story 





Pe Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 
i aiisiaiinariaidl 


who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


eet ont printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, $ 25 


CHICAGO 








R. S. Davis, traffic manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago on business Wednesday. 


W. J. Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago this 
week and brought most optimistic reports of lumber pros- 
pects in the Mississippi Valley, having just made a trip over 
the territory. 


The Pioneer Lumber Co. of Seattle, Wash., wholesaler of 
Pacific coast lumber, expects to open an office in Chicago and 
W. W. Hamilton of Seattle will come here shortly to repre- 
sent the company in this territory. 


Fred J. Robinson, president of the recently organized 
National Retail Lumbermen’s Association and a member 
of the firm of Lowrie & Rinson, of Detroit, Mich., is on a 
tour of the southern States, inspecting various mill prop- 
erties. 


F. I. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, arrived Thursday morning from Indianapolis, 
where he attended the annual meeting of the Indiana Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, held Wednesday at the Clay- 
pool Hotel. 


W. M. Hopkins has resigned as secretary of the Theodore 
Fathauer Co., 1428 Cherry Street, and has sold out his 
interest in the concern to Mr. Fathauer. Mr. Hopkins left 
during the week for Florida, where he expects to remain a 
couple of months. C. B. Roy succeeds Mr. Hopkins as 
secretary. 


Cc. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
Chicago, expected to leave Saturday for La Grande, Ore., 
for a couple of weeks’ visit at the mills of the George Palmer 
Lumber Co., of which he is a director. Mr. Flinn plans 
to be gone about a month, the remainder of the time to be 
spent in California. 


W. S. Winegar, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the 
Vilas County Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis., who was in Chicago 
Wednesday, said that he expected to take a vacation trip of 
about a month in the East, following several days that he 
would spend at the mills at Winegar. 


John F. Deacon, manager of the Detroit Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau, was in Chicago part of the week, his mission 
here having to do with the establishment of the lumber ex- 
hibit in the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange in the Penobscot 
Building in Detroit. Mr. Deacon is selecting the samples 
of wood that are to be displayed. 


Arthur R. Oelhafen, of the Oelhafen Lumber Co., of 
Tomahawk, Wis., while in Chicago Thursday said that saw- 
ing has been resumed at the company’s mill, Jan. 1, and 
that it has a good supply of hardwood, pine and hemlock 
logs for cutting this season. The mill probably would cut 
10,000,000 feet of hemlock, he said. At present dry stocks 
are scarce in the North, he said, and the lumber market for 
northern products is firm. 


J. A. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago part of the week 
on association matters. Mr. Rhodes stopped in Kansas 
City and did not get here in time to attend the meeting of 
the transportation committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, but the association was represented 
by H. H. “Ke of Birmingham, Ala., and Assistant Secre- 
tary A. G. T. Moore, of New Orleans. 


W. W. Gamble, secretary and treasurer of the Wausau 
Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., while in Chicago Wednesday 
spoke enthusiastically of the hardwood and hemlock situ- 
ation, and said he believed that conditions would grow even 
more firm. When the new mill that the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co. of Wausau is building at White Lake in Langlade 
County is finished, about March 1, Mr. Gamble will also be 
manager of its operation. ‘The new mill will saw lumber 
from a log supply that is expected to last twenty years and 
consists mostly of birch, basswood, elm and maple, with 
some hemlock. 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, while in Grand Rapids, Mich., a part of 
the week found hardwood dealers especially enthusiastic over 
the hardwood situation and the prospects for a good spring 
trade. Some items are becoming very scarce among hardwood 
stocks, Mr. Hoover says, especially thick maple and elm, 
which appear to have been well taken up by the automobile 
manufacturers. Some of these manufacturers, not being 
able to obtain all the maple and elm required, are turning 
more to thick red gum, sap no defect, for use in making 
automobile doors. 


William C. Chadeayne, of Buffalo, N. Y., superintendent of 
wood production for the Curtis Aeroplane Co,, was in Chicago 
Wednesday, seeking a supply of northern hard white ash, 
and from here went to Minneapolis on the same mission. 
The Curtis people in the manufacture of aeroplanes use 
western spruce, sugar pine, white pine, hickory, northern 
hard white ash, and a small amount of walnut. The company 
nas had no difficulty in obtaining a supply for its require- 
ments except the ash, and it was in search of stocks that 
Mr. Chadeayne came west. The ash requirement of the 
company is 200,000 feet annually. 


E. A. Lang, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. and president 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, left Thurs- 
day evening for Memphis to attend the annual meeting of 
the recently organized association. Among other Chicago 
lumbermen who went to Memphis this week to attend either 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ meeting or the annual 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
scheduled for Saturday, were: F. R. Gadd, vice president, 
and P. BE. Gilbert, sales manager, of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Co.; Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co.; 
George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., and 
Lester De Golyer, president of the Ward Lumber Co. J. B. 
Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Co., who had been in Memphis 
for several days, stayed over for the meeting. 


R. T. Bourns, eastern sales manager of the Union Lumber 
Co., of Ft. Bragg and San Francisco, Cal., who came to 
Chicago during the week to attend the meeting on Thursday 
of the transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association as a representative of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, in speaking of the redwood situ- 





ation said that conditions are very favorable, and that the 
eastern market for this wood gradually is growing more 
important. Tho there was a time when more redwood went 
to foreign than into interior markets this condition has 
changed, due to the high cost of ocean bottoms, and conse- 
quently the eastern market is being sought more by the 
manufacturers. The car supply has been very small at the 
redwood mills, Mr. Bourns said, and at times manufacturers 
were getting only about 25 percent of their requirements. 
However, within the last few weeks these conditions have 
improved materially, he said. 


F. D. Wherritt, representative in Chicago territory of the 
Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., returned Monday from a 
month’s trip in the South. After spending the Christmas 
holidays with his parents in Oklahoma Mr. Wherritt made a 
tour of the different mills of the company located at Zwolle 
and Colfax, La., and Trinity, New Willard and Sour Lake, 
Tex. He also was in Houston for several days and reports 
that yellow pine lumbermen feel enthusiastic over the trade 
situation and are confident that good conditions will con 
tinue. He found that the southern lumbermen backed up 
their views with large order files of their own, and the 
opinion prevailing in the South is that the stocks in the 
North, at mills and at the yards, are light. ‘‘While it is true 
that yellow pine stocks may bea little bit more than normal,” 
he said, “it is still true that order files are not down to 
normal for this time of the year, and a belief exists that 
the present car relief is only temporary.” 


George A. Miller, chairman of the credit committee for 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, who on account of 
being in the South was unable to attend the annual banquet 
of the association, held Monday evening at Hotel La Salle, 
has written to Secretary Hooper his regret and stated that 
the untiring efforts of Manager George C. King, of the credit 
bureau, in collection, adjustment or arbitration of accounts 
given the bureau for attention, should produce more response 
from members of the association in settling their accounts 
in a peaceful way, instead of in the courts with all their 
publicity. Mr. Miller urged that members take a more helpful 
interest in the bureau, not only for benefits derived personally 
but to show what increased interest could do to help build 
up this useful addition to the association. The letter of 
Mr. Miller, which was written at Greenwood, Miss., arrived 
too late to be read at the annual meeting Monday evening. 
A meeting of the officers of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. was held Wednesday at the Midday Club and the annual 
meeting will be held next Tuesday afternoon at 2 o’clock 
at the association rooms to hear reports concerning the 
affairs of the insurance department. A meeting of the board 
of directors of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago will 
be held Monday, Jan. 29, to choose the new officers for the 
ensuing Sear. 





WILL CONDUCT GENERAL CREOSOTING 
BUSINESS 


The Central Creosote Co., which on Jan. 1 took over 
the business, plants and good will of the Chicago Creosoting 
Co., has moved into handsome new quarters in the Conway 
Building, from which office the work of the company will be 
directed. The concern will conduct a general creosoting 
business, making a specialty of wood block pavements and 
floors. 

The officers of the new company, including S. H. Bingham, 
president; Joseph B. Card, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; B. J. Stocking, vice president; William W. Thomp- 
son, secretary; and Richard Tenwick, treasurer, for- 
merely were connected with the Chicago Creosoting Co. and 
their practical knowledge of the business insures for its 
successor an even greater prestige than the old concern en- 
joyed. The company will not be restricted as to territory 
but will cover the entire field. 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMEN AT _ SPECIAL 
TRANSPORTATION MEETING 


Those who were in attendance at the special meeting of 
the transportation committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Chicago Wednesday to con- 
sider the suggestions of Examiner Esch of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relative to basing rates on minimum 
ear loading, included the following: R. H. Downman, 
president of the association and chairman of the committee ; 
Judge W. A, Wimbish, Atlanta, Ga., attorney for southern 
interests; R. T. Bourns, San Francisco, Cal., California 
Redwood Association; A. Larsson, San Francisco, California 
Redwood, California White & Sugar Pine, and Western Pine 
associations; H. H. Snell, Birmingham, Ala., and A. G. T. 
Moore, New Orleans, La., assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association ; John A. Sargent, Kansas City, Mo., mem- 
ber of the committee; A. W. Claff, St. Paul, Minn., Northern 
Pine Association; B. G. Dahlberg, St. Paul, Minn., traffic 
expert; J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich., secretary Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; E. W. McKay, New 
Orleans, La., Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association ; 
George L. Forester, Asheville, N. C., Western Carolina Lum- 
ber & Timber Association; D. BE. Kline, Louisville, Ky., and 
0. C. Lemke, Wausau, Wis., National Veneer & Panel Manu- 
facturers’ Association; A. E. Solie, Wausau, Wis., Centrai 
Wisconsin Traffic Association and Rotary Birch Club; George 
B. Webster, and V. W. Krafft, St. Louis, Mo., and W. R. 
Foley, Pekin, Ill., Associated Cooperage Industries ; Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo,, and B. C, Sheahan, Associated 
Cooperage Industries ; Attorneys Luther M. Walter and John 
S. Burchmore, Wholesale Millwork Association; H. L. Pease, 
National Association of Box Manufacturers; D. L. Good- 
willie, same organization and the New England Box Shook 
Association; Attorney James C. Jeffery, for both the latter 
organizations; C. H. Worcester, Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, and R. 8S. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
all of Chicago, Secretary Kellogg left Thursday evening for 
Memphis, Tenn., to attend the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Oak Manufacturers’ Association and Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. HE. A. Sterling, manager of the trade 
extension department of the association, left early in the 
week for Washington, D. C., to attend the meetings of the 
American Forestry Association and International Forestry 
Conference. E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, passed thru 
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Chicago en route to Washington to attend the same meet- 
ings. Mr. Sterling expected to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association in New York, 
and of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York at Syracuse. 





EXPERTS ON SALESMANSHIP TO ATTEND 
BANQUET 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association on Friday evening, 
Feb. 2, will tender a banquet to the board of trustees of 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, and several men promi- 
nent in the business world and experts on the subject of 
salesmanship will be present and give addresses. As readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN well know, the World’s Sales- 
menship Congress was inaugurated in Detroit last July, and 
following the first annual Salesmanship Clubs affiliated with 
the congress were organized, and today more than forty of 
these clubs are working actively along the lines laid out by 
the congress. The banquet no doubt will be one of the finest 
of the season for business men in Chicago. Those who have 
been invited as honored guests and as members of the board 
of trustees are the following: Norval A. Hawkins, of the 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; Hartley J. Doyle, president 
of the Keystone Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; D. M. 
Barrett, editor of Salesmanship magazine, the official organ 
of the congress, Detroit, Mich.; Hugh Chalmers, president of 
the Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit; Harry W. Ford, president 
of the Saxon Motor Car Corporation, Detroit ; Edward Hines, 
president of the Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; H. M. Jewitt, 
president of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit; Sir 
Thomas Lipton, London, England; Joseph Mack, president 
of the Joseph Mack Printing House (Inc.), and M. J. Murphy, 
president of the Murphy Chair Co., Detroit; Bentley P. Neff, 
of F. A, Patrick & Co., Duluth, Minn.; Edward A. Woods, 
president of the Edward A. Woods Agency (Inc.), Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

It is likely that most of the above will address the con- 
gress. Anybody in the lumber trade desiring to attend the 
banquet should communicate with the secretary of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago. 





FORMS COAST WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Charles W. Johnson, who for the last six years has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, 
well known wholesaler of Vacifie coast lumber and shingle 
products, and who recently disposed of his interest in that 
concern to his associate, has incorporated the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., with a paid-up capital of $30,000 and 
has opened offices at 954 Stuart Building, Seattle. Mr, John- 
son is president and manager of the company which will 
engage in wholesaling north Coast lumber and shingles and 
handle the output of mills in which Mr. Johnson is interested. 

Mr. Johnson has been in the lumber business fifteea years, 
the last six of which were spent on the Pacific coast. His 
experience extends to all departments of the business and 
in the selling particularly he has an extended acquaintance. 
Since he has been located on the Coast he has made fre- 
quent trips to Minneapolis, Chicago and other eastern lumber 





CHARLES W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 
President and Manager of New Coast Wholesaling Company 


centers. It is likely that he will soon open an office in Chi- 
cago for the new concern, which starts out at the beginning 
of what appears will be a very good year, under most fa- 
vorable auspices. 





AWAIT CANADIAN OFFICIAL’S REPORT ON NEW 
LUMBER MARKETS 


Lumber manufacturers and their organizations in Chi- 
cago are awaiting with interest as important to the lum- 
ber trade the coming official report of H. R. MacMillan, for- 
merly chief forester of British Columbia, who was sent 
around the world by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce of the Dominion of Canada in search for new lum- 
ber markets. The efforts of the lumber interests in the 
United States to sustain prices and production by securing 
export trade have been stimulated to some extent by the 
suecess of the Canadian lumber interests in getting new 
trade abroad. What the extent of the possibilities may 
be the MacMillan report will indicate, as already forecasted 
in preliminary reports that have been printed -in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time. 

That there will be shown a prospective trade of vast 
proportions in Europe during the reconstruction period is 
predicted by preliminary information to the effect that in 
Belgium a vast quantity of lumber will be required, that 
much of northern France must be rebuilt entirely and 
that the timber resources of England and Scotland are 
being exhausted, the forests of Italy and Spain are gone, 
while Russia has great resources of Baltic pine. Already 
the war requirements for lumber have given British Co- 
lumbia lumbering and mills a new impetus, as has been 
shown by the traffic reports of the Grand Trunk Pacific 

Railway on lumber shipments over that new transconti- 
. Rental route and from the southern ports, 


ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER ASSOCIATION TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO 


At a meeting of the board of managers of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, in Chicago last Friday, Jan, 
12, it was unanimously decided to hold the next annual meet- 
ing, which will be the twentieth, in Chicago on June 14, 15 
and 16. The decision favoring Chicago again was made de- 
spite the fact that other leading hardwood markets, including 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, put in strong bids for the 
meeting. The chief reasons for deciding upon Chicago are 
that, territorially speaking, it is better located, and also 
that the association headquarters are located here, which 
means much from the standpoint of convenience in handling 
the convention. 

At the meeting of the board the activities and progress 
of the present fiscal year of the association’s affairs were 
reviewed and very satisfactory conditions were shown. Sec- 
retary F. F. Fish reported thirty-five new applications for 
membership since the fall meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, and these were passed upon and accepted. During 
the same period the names dropped from the membership 
for all causes were given and proved to be but a small 
percentage of such loss of that of the corresponding period 
of last year. Consequently, while the first half of last year 
indicated a net loss in membership the corresponding period 
in this fiscal year shows a substantial net gain. 

In the six months of the present association year the 
inspection department made a new record for the amount of 
lumber handled since 1912, the total inspection for the six 
months being 92,978,098 feet, as compared with 74,813,151 
feet for the first half of last year. 

Announcement is also made that the inspection rules com- 
mittee will hold a meeting in Chicago March 14, 15 and 16 
and that under the provision of Article IX of the associ- 
ation’s by-laws any and all suggestions for changes in 
inspection rules must be presented in writing to the chairman 
of the committee on or before March 16; suggestions that 
come up after March 16 cannot be given any consideration. 
All members who desire consideration of any views that 
they might entertain are urged to bear in mind the rules 
and regulations of the association regarding the change of 
any rules. Secretary Fish further pointed out that the 
earlier a suggestion is made the better it will be for the 
committee in handling its work. : 

Since the last issue of the Official Bulletin of the associ- 
ation the following lumber concerns have made application 
for membership and their applications have been accepted : 
Dorsey Timber Co., Texarkana, Ark.; H. Quellmalz Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Tuns Lumber Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; R. H. Spears, Johnson City, Tenn. ; Des Moines 
Saw Mill Co., Des Moines, Iowa; H. E. Sievwright Lumber 
Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Carolina Wood Products Co., 
Asheville, N. C.; Stearns & Culver Lumber Co., L’Anse, 
Mich.; Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis.; Roddis Lumber 
& Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis.; Frank C. Stone, High Point. 
N. C.; W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, W. Va.; Page-Horan 
Lumber Co., Lake Village, Ark.; McBean & Verrall, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

The following concerns are no longer members of the 
association: National Timber Co., Mobile, Ala.; White Lum- 
ber Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; Delphi Lumber Co., Cowen, 
W. Va.; Charles Hebard & Sons (Inc.), Pequaming, Mich. ; 
Imperial Export Co., New Orleans, La. 

The inspection figures for December total 15,174,865 feet, 
of which 8,640,658 feet were inspected by salaried inspectors 
and 6,534,207 feet by fee inspectors. During the same period 
Chief Inspector H. A. Hoover reinspected 137,226 feet. 





COMPLIMENT FROM A WESTERN JOURNALIST 


A. Whisnant, editor, manager, publisher and owner of the 
Bend Daily Press, published at Bend, Ore., the thriving 
lumber manufacturing metropolis of the upper Deschutes 
Valley, and erstwhile lumber journalist of Portland, Ore., 
writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: , 

“Allow me to congratulate the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
its week’s review of the lumbex industry, as appearing in the 
issue just at hand. It certainly is a great improvement 
over anything attempted in this line. Success to you and 
yours at this season of year, when only good will should 
spread its white wings over a sad and dun colored earth.” 

Bend is the home of the Shevlin-Nixon Co. and the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., two of the largest pine lumber 
manufacturing concerns in the West, and because of the 
coming of these manufacturing institutions Bend has grown 
rapidly to a city of five or six thousand inhabitants, so it is 
stated. Mr. Whisnant left the lumber trade newspaper 
field and bought the Bend Press, a weekly journal, last July, 
ee changed it to a daily with Associated Press 
service. 





THE CAR SHORTAGE IS GROWING LESS 


That the drastic measures allowed to be put into effect 
several weeks ago against both carriers and shippers to 
bring about a relief in the freight car shortage are rapidly 
bearing fruit is shown in the latest statistics of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. While on Dec. 1 the net freight 
car shortage was 105,527, the net shortage Dec. 31 was 
cut down to 59,892, the latest available figures of the asso- 
ciation. With the net gain in the car supply for December 
reaching 45,635 cars, undoubtedly as to January the gain in 
the car supply has been as rapid, if not more so, but so 
far the American Railway Association has not printed statis- 
tics covering the present month. The figures of Dec. 31 of 
the American Railway Association gave a total surplusage of 
38,647 cars and the total shortage 98,539 cars, which makes 
the net shortage 59,892 cars, as stated above. 

Probably the greatest causes of the better car supply 
are the demurrage rates recently put into effect by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the efforts of the 
American Railway Association thru its commission on car 
service to force the railroads to do several things to relieve 
the situation. Starting late in November, the American 
Railway Association issued the following instructions to 
all railroads of the country: First, that all the roads 
should at once return to their owners all open freight cars 
either loaded or unloaded; second, that all railroads having 
on their lines more box cars than they owned, regardless of 
local requirements, immediately move them, loaded or empty, 
toward the railroads that have less than their ownership 
of cars; third, that railroads should deliver to their western 
and southern connections a certain designated percentage of 
box cars, either loaded or unloaded, in excess of the num- 
ber received from those connections. A request was made 
of all railroads to send regular statements of foreign 
and system cars on their lines, making certain separation 
reports as of the Ist, 8th, 15th and 23rd of each month, 
At first the request met with full and prompt response by 
most of the railroads, but at that some of the roads did 
not comply with these instructions. 





That was the situation shortly after the first issue of the 
instructions, but W. L. Park, vice president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and member of the Commission on 
Car Service of the American Railway Association, expressed 
the belief this week that at present most of the railroads 
of the country: are complying fully, or as fully as possible, 
with the requirements of the American Railway Association. 
In a great measure it is due to the codperative efforts of the 
commission on car service of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the Interstate Commerce Commission that relief 
has been brought about from the greatest traffic congestion 
on American railroads that has ever existed. 

Two of the Chicago members of the commission, Mr, Park 
and George Hodges, its secretary, have spent the last few 
weeks in Washington, D. C., where the commission main- 
tains an office, in order that it may be in a position to co- 
operate more closely with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“As everybody familiar with commercial conditions knows, 
the reason for the most severe car shortage situation 
that has ever existed on American railroads has been the 
abnormal movement within the last two years of freight 
cars to the seaboard, due to the Buropean war,” said Mr, 
Park when seen this week in Chicago. “Thousands of these 
ears have been held at the seaboard or nearby terminals 
on account of inability to ship the exports, and quite 
naturally the car shortage began to become more serious 
in all parts of the country, especially affecting the South 
and West. Due to the regulations that have been put in 





W. L. PARK, OF CHICAGO; 
Member of the Commission on Car Service 


force, however, there has been a vast improvement, and 
conditions today are very encouraging as compared with a 
few weeks ago. Undoubtedly, under the regulations that are 
still in force, there will be a continuance in improvement. 
It is my opinion that every railroad in the country is doing 
all it can to relieve the car situation and get a better car 
supply.” 


LOADING WOOD BY MEANS OF A ’PEDE 


Most railroad ’pedes early in their careers acquire the 
erroneous idea that their exclusive duty is to rush human 
burdens or a limited amount of freight from one point 
of a railroad to another. The Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 
ber Co. has one of these vehicles for the use of its woods 
superintendent and, while it is used almost continuously 
in summer and fall, the discomfort of riding on it in frigid 
weather has caused it heretofore to lie idle during the 
winter months. But this year the company gave the said 
*pede a New Year’s surprise. 

Recently an overstock of firewood had to be piled some 
distance back from the tracks intersecting the wood yard. 
This wood was inaccessible for loading in cars except by 
employing carts and teams. It became evident to the com- 
pany officials that if an inexpensive conveyor could be con- 
structed it would hasten the loading of this wood without 
the cost of extra teams. 

The logging foreman’s ’pede was hit upon as the motive 
power for such a devise. At a comparatively small outlay 
a 75-foot movable conveyor was built, and the ’pede was 
routed out of its winter quarters and put into service. 











CONVEYOR OPERATED BY RAILROAD ’PEDE FOR 
LOADING FIREWOOD 


Now, while the little gasoline engine snorts its protest 
against the humiliating servitude, two or three men throw 
wood onto the racing chain of the conveyor which delivers 
it to a table in the car doorway as fast as four others can 
pile it. The experiment has been deemed entirely success- 
ful. The ’pede may be moved along on skids from one 
position to another so quickly that the wood always is as 
accessible to the conveyor as it would be by the use of a 
cart drawn by horses. 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
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Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
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“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
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GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade* Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 
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i ’ Ask for our prices on R i 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 











Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 


SHINGLES— LATH |! 








| WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 








100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple pb age Fag = & Bir. Birch 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Birch 22M i aa he, Hf seem 
15 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Ceal Boor Lumber 





Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The Herzfeld Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Sidney Z. Herzfeld. 

Haleyville—The Richardson Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by E. G. Prosser. 

Mobile—The Olinger & Bruce Dry Dock Co., the Gulf 
Dry Dock Co. and the Alabama Iron Works have con- 
solidated to be known as the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co. with a capital of $1,000,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—After five years’ retirement, 
caused by ill health, A. T. Moore has repurchased his in- 
terest in the W. T. Hale Lumber Co., 707 Center Street 
and will be actively associated in the business. The firm 
will be known as the Moore & Hale Lumber Co. 

Mena—Phil T. Stevenson, ot Potter, and J. E. McCoy, 
of this city, have consummated a deal which has been 
pending for some time and thru which Mr. McCoy has 
bought the Stevenson planing mill, the sawmills and timber 
contracts. Mr. Stevenson in turn bought the grocery 
stock of the McCoy Mercantile Co., which he will remove 
to Potter and combine with the stock of goods now carried 
by Emmett Rowe. Mr. McCoy will not run a commissary 
in connection with his lumber business and his needs along 
that line will be served by the new store. 


GEORGIA. Crawfordville—C. H. Golucke & Son have 
been succeeded by the Flynt-Golucke Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Creosoting Co. has 
been succeeded by the Central Creosoting Co. 

Chicago—George Rasmusson is out of business here. 

Chicago—The Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock of $7,000. 

Decatur—The McGavic Lumber Co. has not been suc- 
ceeded by the Illinois Farmers’ Lumber Co., as recently 
reported by an agency. The company has placed its yard 
into the hands of C. A. Burk, who will try to organize a 
farmers’ lumber company, but when that change is made 
the facts will be made public by the McGavic Lumber Co. 
and until such time it remains the McGavic Lumber Co. 

Martinton—Putnam & Shaver have been succeeded by 
the Hoopeston Lumber & Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Hoopeston. 

INDIANA. Jasper—Schaaf & Schnaus have been suc- 
ceeded by the Schaaf & Schaus Manufacturing Co. 

IOWA. Belmond—Ahmann Bock & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Bock Lumber Co 

Burlington—Charles Lyon, secretary of the Noelke-Lyon 
Manufacturing Co., has sold his interest to E. C. Noelke. 

KANSAS. Piedmont—John H. Glasco has been suc- 
ceeded by the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Greasy Fork Coal & Tim- 
ber Co. will dissolve and the business of the corporation 
will be wound up. 

Paducah-Point Pleasant—The plants of the Howard 
Shipyard & Dry Dock Co., with headquarters at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and also operating at Madison, Ind., Cincinnati 
and Mound City, Ill., will be taken over by a $4,000 
New York corporation, of which Charles G. Brazier is the 
head. It is announced that the Howards will continue in 
the new corporation and about $1,000,000 will be expended 
in improvements on the plant at Jeffersonville. Sea going 
vessels as well as river boats will be built. 

Paintsville—The Teass & Davis Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Paintsville Lumber Co 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—H. F. Thomas & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Mills Lumber Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Hudson—With the death of James 
C. Robertson the firm of Robertson & Larkin has been 
reorganized to be known as the Larkin Lumber Co. E. P. 
Larkin is president and E. Lester Larkin, clerk and 
treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Battle Creek—The Rathbun & Kraft Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has been dissolved. The property occupied 
by the company has been sold to the Michigan Railway Cu. 
for a terminal. 

Leslie—C. N. Holkins & Son have sold their lumber 
aaa to the Holaday Lumber Co., of Grand Ledge, 
4VLicn, 

MONTANA. Benchland-Big Sandy-Conrad-Gilman- 
Great Falls-Shelby-Simms-Valier—The Empire Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Libby Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEBRASKA. Anselmo-Ansley-Broken Bow-Mason 
City-Merna—The George L. Turner Lumber Co. has sold 
its yards at these places to the J. H. Melville Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Broken Bow. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Phelps & Fletcher have been 
succeeded by the F. H. — Lumber Co., with an au- 
thorized dapital of $60,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. ‘Asheville—The Pisgah Lumber 
Co. is closing out. 

OKLAHOMA. Bristow—F. D. Misener has been suc- 
<r by the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas 

ity, Mo. 

Kenefic—The Southwestern Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kenefic Lumber Co. 

Oilton—The Kidd & Dwelle Lumber Co. has sold out. 

OREGON. North Plains—Haulenbeck Bros. are closing 


out. 
Wallowa—M. C. Davis is out of business here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Firesteel—The Plymouth Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by F. B. Peterson. 

TENNESSEE. MHarriman—The John Morrow Lumber 
ee — changed its name to the Morrow-Gorman Lum- 

er Co. 

McKenzie—J. J. Boaz & Co. have been succeeded by the 
W. D. Boaz Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Marfa—The G. C. Robinson Lumber Co. (not 
inc.) has been succeeded by the Eagle Pass Lumber Co., 
of Eagle Pass. 

Swearingen—Perry & Smith have been succeeded by the 
M. R. Smith Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Cheney—The Burbank Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the —— Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Potlatch, Idah 

Leavenworth—The Lamb- Davis Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Great oo Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $1,650 

Seattle—C. W. Johnson, + and treasurer of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., has sold his interest in that company 
to W. G. King, jr., president. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Salem—The Salem Lumber Co. has 
sold its planing mill to E. M. Randolph, one of the pro- 
prietors, the other being E. O. Davis. Mr. Randolph will 
personally manage the mill. 

WISCONSIN. Iola—The Iola Saw & Planing Mill Co. 
has disposed of its property to the W. N. Albertson Engi- 
neering Co., Milwaukee. The new owners have also taken 
over the Iola Electric Light & Power Co. and other water 
power rights in northern Wisconsin. Extensive improve- 
ments and developments are contemplated. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Willow River 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has changed its name to the Eagle 
Lake Lumber Co. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. _ Coker-—Crabtree-Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; O. V. Crabtree, E. D. Wilkinson, 
W. L. Whitacre and D. W. Kerr. 

CONNECTICUT. Ansonia—Ansonia Lumber Co., long 
established here, has incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $35,000; F. A. Lines, president. 

IDAHO. eo a Cc. Martin Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital $120,0 

Foose Arcee Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Frank Mall Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 
$25 °c, Lumber Co., authorized capital 

, Manor Mill Co. has incorporated. 

INDIANA. Decatur—Adams County Lumber Co. has 

a naga 
OWA. Leighton—Hudler Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $20,000. 


KENTUCKY. Ashland—Ashland Hardwood Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; H. H. Vansant, president; 
John E. McCall, vice president, and Harry Carroll, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company has put a band mill in 
operation at Farmers. x 

Whitesburg—Whitesburg Coal & Timber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; L. F. Jackson, president. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Central Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

MAINE. Mars Hill-Westfield—Westfield Mill Co. (to 
manufacture lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Stone Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $60,000; Frank Schumaker, president; 
George W. Stone, treasurer and L. William Taylor, clerk. 
Headquarters w ill be maintained at 60 Congress Street. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Kinder Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; A. H. Kinder, A. B. Pugh and 
Stuart E. Knappen. 

Mount Morris—Mount Morris Lumber & Supply Co. has 
incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hernando—Hernando Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; R. P. Cook, T. J. Bailey and others. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Krug Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated, 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—R. E. Beers Lumber Co., 143 
East State Street, authorized capital $25,000; John R. D. 
Bower, Mae McElrcy, Catharine P. Hornvak. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—East New York Housewreck- 
ing Co. (Inc.), (to deal in new and second hand lumber), 
authorized capital $5,000; Max Paulenoff, Max Futernick 
and Joseph Futernick. 

Millbrook—Haytian American Corporation (to engage 
in the mining and lumbering business etc.), authorized 
capital $6,600,000; George B. Caldwell, William K. Dick 
and Paul W. Chapman. 

West Seneca—John E. Grenzebach (Inc.), (to conduct a 
planing mill and handle general building materials), au- 
thorized capital $50,000; John E. Grenzebach, Ida M. Gren- 
zebach and John P. Strohm. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Atlantic Veneer & 
Package Co., authorized capital $200,000; J. C. Mallonee, 
K. C. Burgwin and Herbert McClammy. 

OHIO. Akron—Kile Lumber & Building Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; George H. Kile, William L. Kile, B: EK. 
Richards, Blizabeth L. Kile and Fannie F. Richards. 

Byesville—Lauer, True & Co., authorized capital $20,- 
000; George Lauer, A. J. True, L. S. Davis, John M. 
Fouraker and Nettie True. 

Cincinnati—Richey, Halsted & Quick Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $150,000; Samuel W. 
Richey, Lynn D. Halsted, Walter Quick, Luella O’Kane 
and Rosemary Cowen. 

Cuyahoga Falls—O’ ‘Connor- Schraegle Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $25,000; Joseph 

’Connor, William A. Schraegle, Carl M. Myers, Isa- 
belle R. Donaldson and I. E. Schraegle. 


OREGON. Portland—Concord Woodworking Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Harr isburg—Dorris Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. S. Dorris. 

Pittsburgh—Edward Eiler Lumber Co. has incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw-—Sullivan Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $9,000; William Godfrey, J. W. Maynard 
and R. L. Sullivan. 

Greenville—Greenville Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; C. D. Speegle and W. H. McCauley. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Highmore—Gerhart Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. 


TENNESSEE. Johnson City—American Lumber & 
re Te, Co., authorized capital $25,000; W. S. Smith, 
. Biddle, W. 0. Nelson and others. 
pps cca Moulton—I. H. Davis Co. (to deal in wood- 
work), authorized capital $17,000. 


VIRGINIA. Burkeville—Burkeville Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; B. C. Garrett, president, of Jeters- 
ville, and A. Lush, of Amelia, secretary and treasurer. 

Ivor—Ivor Stave & Lumber Co., authorized capital $25, 
000; J. S. Gale, jr., president, and Francis R. Gale, sec- 
retary. 

Lynchburg—James River Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; A. Lynch Ward, president, and M. E. Sweeney, 
secretary. 

Richmond—J. L. Pitts Tie & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $100,000; J. L. Pitts, president; John M. Miller, jr., 
vice president, and Lindsay Pitts, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Aloha—Joe Creek Shingle Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; M. E. Campbell, R. E. White, J. O. 
Campbell and M. J. Campbell. 

— oe Lumber Co., authorized capital 
— Sound Saw Mill Co., authorized capital 

Tacoma—Northwest Chair Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; George Gilpin, Henry Gilpin and Joseph H. Gilpin. 

Tacoma—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., one of the 
largest companies of its kind in the world, has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with an authorized capital of $12,- 
500,000, with headquarters in this city. he officers and 
trustees are as follows: John P. Weyerhaeuser, of Ta- 
coma, president; F. S. Bell, of Winona, Minn., vice presi- 
dent; George S. Long, of Tacoma, secretary, and F. E. 
Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, treasurer. F. C. Denkmann, of 
Rock Island, I[ll.; William Carson, of Burlington, Iowa; 
H. J. Richardson, of St. Paul; H. H. Irvine, of St. Paul; 
F. H. Thatcher, of Winona; W. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, 
and M. Musser, of Muscatine, Iowa, are trustees. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Logan-Logan Planing Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital $25,000; L. E. Steele, John F. Ferrell, J. W. 
Fisher, J. W. Jackson, Naaman Jackson, B. C. Harris and 
J. M. Bradley. 

Welch—Ritter Flooring Co., authorized capital $1,000; 
Cc. B. Weekly, J. W. Mayhew, L. C. Bell, R. E. Pendleton 
and H. P. Moore. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Lovett & Pierce Lumber 
Co. has incorporated; A. S. Pierce and Charles E. Lovett, 
of Rhinelander, to deal in hardwoods. Mr. Lovett is 


president and Mr. Pierce secretary-treasurer. Mr. Pierce, ° 
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who has been with the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. for twelve 
years as sales manager of the hardwood department, will 
continue to engage in the pine business individually. 

Green Bay—'Tipler Grossman Lumber Co. (to wholesale 
hardwoods), authorized capital $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Imperial Elevator & Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $1,000,000; headquarters of 
the company are at Winnipeg. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Ladysmith—W. F. Clark Lum- 
ber Co. has incorporated under name, Clark Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Ladysmith. 

— Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital 

Vancouver—Davis Logging & Trading Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

acyl Lumber & Trading Co., authorized 
capital $25,0 

QUEBEC. aren Ste. Marie & Co. havé in- 
corporated to conduct a wholesale lumber ‘business. 
we Henderson (Ltd.), authorized capital 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—Jess Stallings and associates, of 
Bee eiae oOo, contemplate erecting a railroad tie plant to 
cos 

Sardis—The Clancy-Webb Lumber Co., J. O. Clancy, 
Selma, general manager, will build a mill and install Moore 
moist air type dry kiln with a capacity of 15,000 feet of 
lumber. 

ARKANSAS. lEarl—The C. T. Whitman Lumber Ca. 

will rebuild saw mill recently destroyed by fire. 
Fort Smith—The Duke Lumber Co. will erect ware- 
houses at Van Buren to house its lumber supply to be kept 
at the yards of the Dyke company, which yards will be 
established soon. 

FLORIDA. Lake Worth—James M. Love and G. Sher- 
man Childs have bought a plant, 25 by 70 feet, and will 
install woodworking machinery and operate. 

INDIANA. Salem—A. L. Stout, head of the Stout Fur- 
niture Co., has announced that the plant burned in De- 
cember will be rebuilt at a cost of $100,000 

KENTUCKY. Mayking—W. W. Gibson & Son will in- 
stall a mill. 

Owensboro—The Murphy Chair Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
ve. locate a plant in this city, to manufacture chairs. 

Shelby Gay—The Crescent Stave Co. has bought timber 
on Elkhorn Creek and will install stave mills. 

MONTANA. Billings—The Montana Sash & Door Co. 
will erect a three-story manufacturing plant at North 
Twenty-seventh Street and Fourth Avenue. The new 
structure will be 70 by 114 feet and the building alone to 
cost $15,000, when equipped with machinery $60,000 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—The Joy Variety Manu- 
facturing Co., recently organized by J. F. Joy and others, 
will establish a plant to manufacture plow handles and 
wooden novelties. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Hardeeville—The Argent Lum- 
ber Co. has added a resaw, which increases its capacity 
to 30,000 feet daily. The company has placed an order for 
2 kilns with the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
the kilns to be 20 feet wide and 104 feet long. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Interstate Cooperage Co. 
will rebuild 8 dry kilns lately noted burned. 

Nashville—John B. Ransom & Co. will rebuild gunstock 
mill lately burned at a loss of $6,000. 

Piney Flats—Wolfe Bros. & Co. will ree furniture 
factory reported burned at a loss of $6,0 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—The ames Lumber Co., of 
Newark, N. J., and Asheville, N. C., has leased four acres 
of land and will erect buildings for planing mill etc. The 
company is now installing 1,000 feet of railway siding. 

Wytheville—C. A. Hertenstein, Wesley Hertenstein and 
Schuyler Slager will install a sawmill and develop 11,517 
acres of timber and mountain land. 


WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating 
Co. has bought a special slicing machine for cutting ma- 
hogany and other figured woods into veneer. The machine 
— 65,000 pounds and will be in operation in about sixty 
days. 

Grand Rapids—The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co. con- 
templates the extension of the Chippewa Valley & North- 
ern Railway, between Bruce and Exeland to Radisson, in 
Sawyer County, Wis. Large timber areas will be penetrated 
by the extension. 

Ladysmith—The A. W. Schram Manufacturing Co. has 
installed additional machinery to increase its capacity. 
This includes a double cut off machine. The company 
contemplates installing a horizontal boring machine and 
an _upholstering press. 

Oconto—The new plant of the W. E. Williams Hardwood 
Co. has begun operating. The main building is 76 by 308 
feet; the dry kiln wing, with four apartments, 80 by 100 
feet, and the warehouse, 40 by 200 feet. All the machinery 
is being placed on the main floor, with shafts and other 
power transmitters installed on the ceiling of the base- 
ment directly beneath. From 50 to 60 men will be em- 
ployed from the start. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—The Atlantic Mill & Lumber 
Co. has opened an office here, with branch at Albany, Ga. 
ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Cochran-Foster Lum- 
ber Co. recently began manufacturing millwork, trim etc. 
Turrell—J. W. Caruthers is opening a yard. 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—The Western Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co. has begun manufacturing lumber. 


COLORADO. Briggsdale—The S. A. Reed Mercantile 
Co. recently began the lumber and merchandise business. 

GEORGIA. Rome—The Georgia Manufacturing Co. is 
organizing. 

Winder—The New Winder Lumber Co. recently began 
the planing mill and retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The American Lumber & Export 
Co. has opened offices at 11 South LaSalle Street, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 

Forreston—The Forreston Table Co. 
manufacturing tables etc. 

KANSAS. Gordon—The Kidd & Dwelle Lumber Co. 
recently began the oil rig material business with head- 
quarters at Bartlesville, Okla. 

Potwin—The Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Kansas City, has opened a yard here, which is the 
center of a fast developing oil district. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Whitesburg Coal & Tim- 
ber Co. has been organized by W. W. Sergeant, L. F. 
Jackson and S. E. Baker. 

LOUISIANA. Belledean—The Purdy-Hess Co. recently 
began manufacturing hardwood lumber, piling and ties. 

— Toler Lumber Co. recently entered | the 


recently began 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Kinder Lumber Co. 
is organizing. 

Redford—F. McL. Alexander recently began the whole- 
sale and commission yellow pine business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Louisville—The C: R. Presnel Lumber 
Co. recently began the lumber brokerage business. 

MONTANA. Belfry—The Perkins-Savage Lumber Co. 
recently began b@iness, with headquarters at Billings. 

Roundup—H. O. Britton is opening a yard. 





NEW YORK. New York City—The Diercks Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) recently began the wholesale business with 
offices at 50 East Forty-second Street. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Howard—The Grenora Lumber & 
Implement Co. recently began business. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Moulton H. Davis re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business at 200 North 
Fifteenth Street, with branch at West Chester. 

TEXAS. Groom—The Groom Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the trade. 

Orange—J. H. Burton & Co. has opened an office here 
in the Petty Building, with headquarters in New York. 
Robert Morgan is in charge of the office here. 

San Antonio—Watson & Wells recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Perrine Palmer and R. T. Eng- 
lish have organized the firm Palmer & English to handle 
long- and shortleaf pine, white pine, cypress, hardwoods 
and hardwood flooring on a wholesale and commission 
basis, with offices at 907 Times- -Dispatch Building. Mr. 
Palmer has been actively engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber trade of Richmond for the last eight years and Mr. 
English with the retail trade for the last sixteen years. 


WISCONSIN. Green Bay—The Tipler & Grossman Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale hardwood business. 


CASUALTIES. 


MONTANA. Brady—Fire caused by an explosion of 
a gasoline lamp in the office of Manager A. F. Johnson 
of the Libby Lumber Co. destroy ed the yards; loss $10,000, 
which is mostly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—The main building of the old 
Barker & Stewart Lumber Co.’s plant on McIndoe Island 
was destroyed by fire last week. The mill was abandoned 
last spring after the removal of the lumber and machin- 
ery. For many years the mill was one of the largest 
manufacturing plants of hemlock lumber in Wisconsin. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 15.—Under an order of the United 
States Court the assets of the Riemeier Lumber Co. were sold 


this week at auction by the trustee in bankruptcy. The sale 
covered about 200,000 feet of poplar, chestnut, pine, 
buckeye, oak, basswood, maple and cypress, of many grades 


and sizes, and it sold for an average of about $20 a thou- 
sand feet. It was bought by a number of lumbermen for a 
tota! of $4,291, or approximately 97 percent of the appraise- 
ment, which was $4,12 The referee in bankruptcy later 
reported to the. Federal vcuant that the recent offer of settle- 
ment made by the Riemeier brothers had been rejected by the 
creditors and that the offer has been withdrawn. The offer 
provided for payment covering about eighteen months, in 
three-month periods. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 15.—Lumber and coal corporations 
are considerably interested in the outcome of the corporation 
tax case of the Hillman Land & Iron Co., of St. Louis, which 
owns $400,000 worth of farm and timberland in western 
Kentucky. The company has an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000, of which $750,000 has been paid in. The Ken- 
tucky ‘Commonwealth contends that the company must pay 
a corporation tax of thirty cents on the $1,000 of its Ken- 
tucky proportion of the entire capital. The company is 
willing to pay only $400,000 and $17,462 income for 1915. 
When the case was tried in the McCracken County Circuit 
Court at Paducah the court decided in favor of the Common- 
wealth. The case was appealed to the appellate court, but 
was dismissed without *prejudice in an opinion written by 
Judge Miller on the ground that the amount involved was 
only $300. 


Boston, MAss., Jan. 13.—Receivership proceedings were 
started in the Federal district court here yesterday against 
the Buttrick Lumber Co., which has retail yards in Waltham 
and Newtonville, Mass., and Boston offices in Court Square. 
The petitioner is the Savannah River Sales Co., of Portland, 
Me., which claims to be a creditor to the amount of about 
$13. 000. ‘The liabilities of the Buttrick Lumber Co. are 
estimated to be about $175,000 and assets are stated as 
$218,000. The lumber company admits the _ petitioner's 
allegations and consents to the apopintment of a receiver. 
A hearing will be held this week. 

San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 15.—Hardwood Interior Co. ; 
petition in bankrutcy. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


James Hand, F. H. Jordan and C. S. 
Purvis, Miss., ‘this week bought from John W. Blodgett 
about 4,000 acres of virgin pine timber situated near 
Poplarville, Miss., in Pearl River County. The buyers 
announce their intention of beginning at once the erec- 
tion of two sawmills on the tract and will cut the timber. 
Messrs. Jordan and Spottswood will remove their fam- 
ilies to Poplarville at an early date. Mr. Hand will con- 
tinue to reside at Purvis, where he has lived for the last 
twenty years and where he has large interests. 














Spottswood, of 





The timber holdings of the Greif family of Baltimore, 
Md., have been sold to A. Wesley Hertenstein and 
Schuy ler Slager, of Ohio. The holdings are located in 
Wythe and Bland counties, Virginia, and embraces some 
12,000 acres. 





The D. E. Hewitt Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
has bought 3,300 acres of timber, known as the McDonald 
tract, on the Guyandotte River. The hardwood in the 
tract represents a stumpage of 5,000,000 feet. The lum- 
ber will probably be sawed in Huntington. 





Schofield Bros., of Philadelphia, Pa., have bought 4,000 
acres of timberland near Rockwood, Pa., for $150,000 
from W. R. King, of Cumberland, Md. A railroad six or 
seven miles long, connecting with the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Ursina will be constructed. 





W. H. Henson, of Morrillton, Ark., has bought a tract 
of white oak timber near Lanty. John Kopp will build 
a stave mill at Lanty and will bring the finished staves 
to Morrillton for shipment. 





Harry Parfrey, of Richland Center, Wis., has become 
the owner of a 200-acre tract of virgin. timber in Rich- 
land County, Wisconsin, purchased from Nicholas Steffes, 
of Darlington, Wis., agent for the Kulp Estate. Mr. 
- Parfrey: will cut the timber and the land will be improved 
for agricultural purposes. 





Thomas R. Ashcraft and R. B. Ashcraft of Altheimer 
and Pine Bluff, Ark., have bought 640 acres of timberland 
near Altheimer, which they are planning to develop. 
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Features Service and Big Value in 


Yellow Pine tistin. 


Car Siding, Roofing, Lining and Decking 
ALSO 


OAK, ASH, HICKORY and GUM 








LOUISIANA | 
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Your 
Trade 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 





will be satisfied 
and maintained 
by buying our 
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We only offer the “‘Real Honest to Goodness’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “* 
























Redcypress”’ 
LONG 


rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 



















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


















Sales Office, 
ey HODGE, LA. 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Lt 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Shun iar XCllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 



















Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 

Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 

MERARSIER, SA. W. D. LURRY, Secy. 


RRY, Pre’ 
HvuGH Co HUGH CorRRY, JR. Treas, 


J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 
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E LUMBER waa : 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


E Because That Is Our Business 
R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“‘Kaney Kreek Klears”’ 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 


4 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


+ Foster Lumber Company = 


LUMBER 


<cr 


| Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12 to 16’ | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16° 
4,633’ 7x7 squares 12to 16" | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 
We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 





oes HEL 


At Your Service with a knowledge of ed of 


* lumber | handle tgained from 
actual mill experience and specifically applied to fiteyour rieeds.— 


Rei Cer Yellow Pine, Hardwoods 
Cedar Poles, Piling and Posts 


Direct mill connections insure attractive prices. 


L.L. HAY, 74 Ruggery Bldg., COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 





The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 





With an annual production of 725,000,000 6 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 





In Business More Than Half a Century 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 











- rr )) 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 








The names and addresses of the firms, merchants and 
lealers mentioned in the following foreign trade oppor- 
tunities may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, or from its district offices, by 
mentioning the numbers given at the beginning of each 
foreign trade opportunity. Request for each opportu- 
nity should be made on a separate sheet of paper. 

No. 22212—From Spain there comes an inquiry for 
samples and quotations ¢. i. f. destination of ‘‘ Nogal- 
Saten’’ (walnut). Thickness from 1 to 2-inches, any 
length or width, total purchases to range from 1,000 to 
2,000 eubie meters a year. The same manufacturer is in- 
terested in oak and beech. 

No. 22224—American manufacturers who desire to ex- 
port lumber to Spain are offered the services of a manu- 
facturers’ agent. 

No. 22191—A Spanish firm wishes to get in touch with 
American manufacturers and exporters of construction 
material of all kinds. 

No. 21655—Offers an opportunity for American deal- 
ers in turpentine, wood tar oil ete. to get in touch with 
a firm in Sweden desiring to make American connections. 

No. 21668—American firms desiring to import logwood 
and similar tropical products may obtain them from a 
Haitian merchant. Correspondence may be in English. 

No. 21827—-American manufacturers desiring to export 
portable houses to France may get in touch with a 
K'renchman who wishes to represent such a manufacturer. 

No. 22325—American manufacturers of furniture are 
requested by a French firm to furnish catalogs and price 
lists with dimensions given in the metric system. 

No. 22342—Offers to American manufacturers an op- 
portunity to get in touch with the purchasing agent of an 
Argentine company that desires to purchase wine barrels. 

No. 22344—An Australian business man desires infor- 
mation upon dry kilns. 

No. 22386—American manufacturers of building mate- 
rials may be represented by a French firm on a commis- 
sion basis. 

Files 741 and 772—The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tice Commerce has prepared blue prints showing designs 
of doors and windows common in South American coun- 
tries. These prints will be loaned to firms interested. 

No. 22434—American manufacturers may obtain the 
name of a firm in Spain that desires to purchase wine 
case shooks. 

No. 22468—From Brazil there is an inquiry for Amer- 
ican logging machinery. 





No. 22476—A northern Brazilian firm wants to find an 
American market for cedar, ‘‘louro vermelho,’’ andiroba, 
acapu and morototo. The last is a soft wood used for 
making matches and could be supplied in large quantities. 

No. 22531—American firms that desire to export port- 
able houses may get into communication with a firm in 
Spain that wants to act as agent. 

No. 22562—-A firm in Venezuela desires to get in touch 
with American users of pencil wood and manufacturers 
of bent-wood furniture. 

No. 22564—Manufacturers of yellow pine, hemlock, 
white pine and redwood that desire to engage in the ex- 
port business may get in touch with a firm in Spain 
which desires to import these woods for construction 
purposes, 

No. 22568—A Netherland firm is in the market for 
barrels to be used in shipping arrack from the Dutch 
Kast Indies. 

No. 22708—Gulf States lumbermen may get in touch 
with a commission merchant in the West Indies wh 
desires quotations on all grades of lumber. 


No. 22719—A Pacific coast export firm has received in- 
quiries for cedar pencil slats, a sample of which may be 
obtained from the bureau by referring to Miscellaneous 
No. 155. The firm states its ability to dispose of con- 
siderable quantities of a similar wood if the price is 
reasonable. 


No. 22933—American firms interested in finding a 
market in Cuba may secure connections by following up 
this inquiry. 

No. 23190—Quotations f. 0. b. port of shipment are 
asked by a New Zealand firm on veneers and lumber 
suitable for piano construction. Payment will be made 
against documents in New York and references are fur- 
nished. 

No. 23192—-Box shooks manufacturers are requested 
to get in communication with a Swiss manufacturer of 
chocolate that wants quotations ¢. i. f. a European port 
on material for shipping boxes. Payment will be made 
in cash against documents. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

No. 23249—A dealer in Venezuela wants to be placed 
in communication with American exporters of southern 
pine and Douglas fir. Only the best quality of yellow 
pine is wanted. 

No, 23291—Quotations on American oak staves are 
desired by a Spanish firm. 


No. 23300—A firm in Colombia wishes to communicate 
with American exporters of southern pine. This firm 
will pay freight and duty charges on a small cargo of 
lumber sent in on commission. 





RUSSIA INCREASING GRAIN ELEVATOR CON- 
STRUCTION 


Russia now has under construction seventy-seven grain 
elevators with a total capacity of 40,000,000 bushels. On 
Jan. 1, 1915, there were in operation eighteen Government: 
elevators with a total capacity of 6,000,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing 1916 this number was increased to thirty-three with a 
combined capacity of 12,000,000 bushels. It is in the for- 
warding of such projects as this that Russia is expected to 
use up a large part of the lumber manufactured within 
the country for a few years after the declaration of peace 
and so keep that country from playing a very strong part 
in the export lumber business. 


NEWS FROM WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan.*13.—Conditions in the lumbering industry are quiet 
following the turn of the year. This is mainly owing to the 
severe weather in western Canada. It is expected, however, 
that immediately the warmer weather sets in there will be 
an orgy of buying at retail. Country dealers are keeping 
the mills at the Coast and mountains fairly busy with large 
orders in expectation of a big farm trade in the spring. 

George McKay, chief Government timber inspector, says 
that the output of logs on the Pacific coast continues to be 
well maintained. Practically all the camps have been run- 
ning full blast up to the present time, and he figures that 
outside of a few of the more northern camps and some at 
the head of the long reaches, such as Bute, Toba and Jervis 
Inlets, all wili, contrary to the usual practice, continue 
operations thruout the winter. The output has broken all 
records and, while logging costs have been heavy and opera- 
tions hampered by the scarcity and difficulty in securing wire 
rope and other logging supplies, most of the operators have 
made some money, and the outlook may be said to be full 
of promise. 

High rates on lumber being shipped from the Coast to the 
prairies is troubling the sawmill men. 

Shingle manufacturers of British Columbia and all along 
the Pacific coast are going to enter into another campaign 
for the popularizing of red cedar shingles, and to combat 
the opposition of firms that have been maligning that com- 
modity as a roofing material. A fund of $50,000 is being 
arranged for, to be spent in this work during the ensuing 
year. Between six and seven hundred mills are represented 
in the association that will do the advertising. 

Announcement has been made of the awarding of one of 
the largest contracts for creosoting piling ever let on the 
Pacific coast by the Canadian Pacific to the Vancouver Creo- 
soting Co., which recently started operations at its new 
plant in North Vancouver. The contract, it is said, amounts 
to $150,000, and the creosoted piles will be used in the 
extension of Pier D which the railway is building. A num- 
ber of the piles will be 130 feet long. The company also 
has been awarded the contract for creosoting the piling for 
two other wharfs, one to be built for the Canadian Ex- 
plosives (Ltd.) and the other for the Robert Dollar Co. at 
the sight of the proposed sawmill in this city. 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


(Concluded from Page 54.) 


explosion occurred. E. K. Jones was the son of Justus 
Jones, one of the first lumbermen of Oregon, and was 
a prother of John K. Jones, of the Jones Lumber Co. 
Since the death of his father, E. K. Jones had been in- 
active in the lumber business. The mill was established 
in 1870 and it was the first steam plant in Oregon. 


JOHN S. WOODRUFF.—One of the pioneers in the lum- 
ber industry in Chicago, Michigan and Wisconsin, John S. 
Woodruff, died at his home in Chicago, 5545 Kenwood 
Avenue, on Tuesday, Jan. 16, and the funeral was held 
from his late home on Thursday, with interment to take 
place at Ludington, Mich., on Friday. Mr. Woodruff, who 
had not been active in late years, was secretary, treasurer 
and director of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, 
Wis., and a director of the Bagdad Lumber & Land Co., 
of Bagdad, Fla., in addition to being connected with other 
interests. He was born at St. Clair, Mich., in 1841, and his 
first connection with the lumber industry was with the 
late Eber’J. Ward, of Detroit, Mich., at Ludington. He 
was at Ludington for twenty years, most of that time 
being connected with Thomas R. Lyon (Agent). Later 
his activities in Chicago were with Thomas R. Lyon 
(Agent) before the concern became Lyon, Gary & Co. 
Mr. Woodruff, who had traveled much in late years, had 
been in gradually failing health for several months. 
The funeral, which was held Thursday afternoon at 
3 o’clock, was conducted by Rev. O. C. Helming, of the 
University Congregational Church. Many of the asso- 
ciates of the deceased and oldtime friends in the trade 
attended the funeral. The deceased is survived by his 
widow, two sons and two daughters, John W., a lieuten- 





ant commander in the United States navy, stationed at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eugene C., a professor at State College, 
Pa.; Mrs. A. J. Russell and Miss Helen J. Woodruff of 
Chicago. 





JOSEPH W. JANNEY.—One of the best known indi- 
viduals in the Philadelphia trade, Joseph W. Janney, 
died Jan. 10, aged 66. He started in the lumber business 
when thru school, his first position being with his uncle, 
B. F. Taylor, and then branched out for himself. In 
1883 he started at Pier 37%4, North Delaware River, but 
soon outgrew this and bought Pier 34, at Green Street. 
This he gave up to allow for public improvements and 
bought the old mill and yard property at Poplar Street, 
formerly owned by Joseph Johnson. When he outgrew 
this he bought his present business location at 1137 to 1151 
North Beach Street. He never married, and made his 
home with a niece, Miss Johnson. He is also survived by 
two sisters. He was a member of the Society of Friends, 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange, the Philadelphia Lumber- 
men’s Golf Club and other organizations. 





DANIEL R. EDWARDS.—One of the pioneer lumbermen 
of Saginaw, Mich., Daniel R. Edwards, died suddenly 
Jan. 15 at the home of his sister, Mrs. W. P. Woodrow at 
Rose City, Mich. He-was born in Little Genesee, N. Y., 
June 13, 1844. In 1868 he was united in marriage to Miss 
R. Cordelia Noble. Soon after that they came to the 
Saginaw Valley, where Mr. Edwards engaged in the saw- 
milling and machinery business until the latter part of the 
century, when he followed the lumber it™ustry in Mexico 
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and Texas. He is survived by one daughter, Mrs. C. H. 
liverett, and one son, Walter Edwards. 


ALEXANDER L. FRYER.—One of the oldest lumber- 
men in New York, Alexander L. Fryer, died at his home 
at Elmhurst, L. I, Jan, 13. Mr. Fryer was 80 years old 
and was of the old school of lumbermen. His son, Alex- 
inder L. Fryer, jr., who has recently made arrangements 
io represent the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., of Macon, Ga., 
in New York, survives him. . 








ALEXANDER BARNET.—The death of Alexander Bar- 
net, @ lumberman of Renfrew, Ont., occurred Jan. 12, at 
the age of 77. He had been a resident of Renfrew for 
forty-six years and had extensive lumbering interests in 


the Ottawa Valley, British Columbia and elsewhere. He 
leaves a widow and several children. 
Cc. H. RIGGIN.—A native of Snow Hill, Md., C. H. 


Rtiggin, a member of the Craddock Lumber Co., of Wind- 
sor, Va., and associated in business with Coulbourn 


Bros., of Suffolk, Va., was killed Jan. 4 at Windsor by 
a log, which rolled upon him while he was endeavoring 
to unload it from a car. He was well known in the lum- 
ber trade of lower Maryland and eastern Virginia. 


ELTON A. SMITH.—President of the H. B. Smith 
Machine Co., of Smithville, N. J., Capt. Elton A. Smith, 
died at Mount Holly, N. J., Jan. 16 at the age of 69. 
He leaves a widow, five daughters and two sons, one of 
whom is Earl J. Smith, of Chicago. 


M. A. SPRAGUE.—The death of M. A. Sprague, lum- 
berman and banker of Washburn, Wis., occurred Jan. 13, 
following an operation for internal disorders, at the age 
of 73. The remains were taken to Minneapolis for cre- 
mation. 


ALFRED BLUNT JENKINS.—President of Jenkins 
Bros., manufacturers of steam packing valves etc., with 
offices at Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Eliza- 
beth, N. J., Alfred Blunt Jenkins, died Dec. 29. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The local lumber trade is gradually getting its stride 
again, following the lull occasioned by the holidays, and 
the volume of business is more nearly normal. It is 
still too early for any marked yard demand, but demand 
from other sources is picking up. Optimism reigns thru- 
out the trade, and the feeling is general that spring is 
going to be an unusually busy season for the lumber 
trade in this territory. Considerable yellow pine buying 
continues at prices that, while a bit easier in spots, are 
firm, and the trade believes the firm trend will continue. 
All hardwoods are in demand and dry stocks of several 
species are exceedingly scarce. Some of the prices on 
hardwoods are higher than in many months, and some 
items are almost unobtainable. Gum, both red and sap, 
with southern, and birch, with northern stocks, are in 
especially good demand, while there is hardly anything 
in the list of hardwoods that is not enjoying what can be 
considered a good market. Much is expected for oak. 
Hemlock and northern pine are still in a strong position 
and fir, perhaps more reflecting western conditions than 
demand in this market, is also firm. Cypress and red- 
wood continue active, while western pines still lag some. 
The movement of shingles, both red and white cedars, 
continues seasonable. The market in other directions 
shows improvement. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JAN. 13 
Lumber 
63,380,000 
47,959,000 


Shingles 
6,294,000 
11,883,000 


Increase 15,421,000 
TIC CE ONSO ei6 suern-0 5-36 
TOTAL 


eee ate Keneeeeeers ce 5,589,000 


RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 13 


Lumber Shingles 

IRN ch aws ith ste eae aeRSSS 113,269,000 12,880,000 
DOs is cg csnerazshsranacaice Byers WateaR eee 112,610,000 31,316,000 
Increase oo. cece eee eee es 659,000 1 Yan 


Decrease 18,486,000 


WEEK ENDED JAN. 18 
Lumber 
25,780,000 
24,172,000 


Shingles 
4,030,000 
8,993,000 


117 
1916 


4,963,000 





Lumber 


Nhingles 








EDU: . aw. 565 348 Saw Aare alee 43,362,000 6,997,000 
ERE a's! 6d co Bile sts aie r@ sarc arasahove econtite 48,166,000 19,765,000 
IDRORERSES osc. writs ore ia ¥ acres 4,804,000 12,768,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Jan. 17 were: 








_ CLASS No. Value 
Beats ES ad a 1 eee ee a 1 $ 750 
* 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 18 45,100 

9,000 and under BO I 580 os 509i sese a's 10 62,200 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 16 206,000 

25,000 and under DO OOD 0's: creases 0: 3 110,000 

“0,000 and under 100,000........... 3 220,000 
J. Sexton Co., 6-story grocery.......... 1 450,000 
Catholic Bishop School of Chicago, 38- 

_ OUR MOULD Ia 9 ng Gg 4s erable, 609 2's 1 200,000 
Chapman & Stone, warehouse building. . 1 130,000 
W. J. & G. P. Rinn, 3-story apartment 

IBID oi salgres ve wise Gia pane ew etek 1 100,000 
G. Person, 3-story stores and flats...... 1 100,000 
MUU yh atetecat scares acid ei sa hosk Sore ais is 56 $ 1,624,050 
Average valuation for week........... os 29,001 
Fotals: previous: Week. <<. 60s os ecese se 65 875,550 
Average valuation previous weelk....... .... 13,47 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 61 967,550 
Totals gan. 1 tO Jan. 2%, TOTT..... 66s 141 3,075,200 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 284 8,661,750 
‘Totals corresponding yeriod 1915....... 281 3,917,357 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 279 3,383,325 
‘Votals corresponding period 1913....... 323 3,299,425 
‘Totals corresponding period 1912....... 170 1 584,000 
‘Totals corresponding period 1911....... 295 2,989,210 
‘Totals corresponding period 1910....... 151 4,568,750 
‘Totals corresponding period 1909....... 284 6,619,350 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 253 1,690,200 
fotals corresponding period 1907....... 300 2,778,050 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—In northern pine the situation is well de- 
scribed by a well known dealer who says that he never 
Saw conditions so good, taking everything from the low 
to the high grades, as at present, and that in his opinion 
1917 will be a fine year. Dry stocks, especially the higher 
grades, are scarce at mill points. The demand continues 
for dimension, crating and boxing, especially box material, 
as the box factories are continually in the market for 
lumber. Demand for Nos. 4 and 5 boards has been ‘so 
good that the price has gone up considerably in the last 
three months. Norway spruce and northern poplar are 
also enjoying 2 good market. Inch northern poplar, which 
sold a few months ago at $17, now brings $21, and 5/4, 

‘which brought $18, now sells at from $22 to $23. The 


car situation in the North is better, but some mills find 
the supply better than others. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Mills in this territory find the car 
situation a serious handicap, as it almost entirely cuts off 
their eastern outlet for factory lumber. They are able to 
get cars for local shipment without much delay, but the 
roads refuse to load cars for eastern shipment because of 
the difficulty in getting them back. Business in this ter- 
ritory is better than normal, especially in common boards. 
Dimension stocks are nearly normal at most mills but an 
active spring trade is promised by the early indications. 


New York.—Demand is not especially strong but prices 
are good and there is no inclination toward higher prices. 
Shipments come thru nicely from Buffalo and Tonawanda, 
but western stock is‘ badly tied up, with Idaho pine 
practically out of the market. Inquiries for pattern work 
are good, but the yards find very little in the immediate 
building outlook to warrant their contracting very far 
ahead. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is fully normal, while supplies 
have been running much below the average. . Prices hold 
firm and wholesalers say there is no reason for expect- 
ing much, if any, decline during the next few months. 
Low grades are particularly strong and the yards could 
easily move out a large share of their holdings of such 
lumber, as the inquiries are coming in unusually well 
and the amount of lumber wanted is greatly above the 
common requirements. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report an excep- 
tionally good business for the time of year. Ordering for 
spring delivery is more pronounced than for several years 
and inquiries give promise of a better volume of business 
this winter than usual. The car situation is more favor- 
able. The broken supplies in barn, box and other common 
lumber has created stronger prices. Advances of from 
$1 to $1.50 are announced on those items that are scarce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a severe scarcity in white 
pine from the North, due mainly to the car shortage, 
but it is believed by many that even with a better car 
supply a shortage would exist owing to the demand being 
above normal, especially for this time of year. Prices 
are irregular but all above the former lists. Upper grades 
are not in as much call as are the low grades, which are 
in very heavy demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The spruce market is rather quiet this 
week, but quotations are quite steady at the recent 
advances. None of the wholesalers or manufacturers 


selling direct will shade $32 
frames. 


base on rail shipments of 
The general opinion seems to be that the east- 


ern spruce market will continue very firm for several 
weeks. Random is quiet, but quotations are steady as 
follows: 2x3, $26; 2x4, $27; 2x6 and 2x7, $26; 2x8, $30; 


2x10, $31 to $32; 2x12, $32 to $33. It is possible that a lot 
from across the border in Canada might be obtained for 
a little less, but the lumber is not so desirable. Boards 
continue to gain strength. The best covering boards, 


5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, fetch $23. Good 
matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, bring $27 and 


$26 is rock bottom. 


New York.—The market continues firm and every 
indication points to a still higher price in the spring 
with the increased cost of labor, especially at Canadian 
points. Wholesalers are arranging for their next year’s 
output and face demands for substantially higher prices. 
There still is a good movement of export business, and 
with stocks among local yards only fairly assorted there 
is no reason to look for any falling off either in demand 
or in price. 


Baltimore, Md.—Spruce retains its position as the most 
important factor in the foreign trade. Locally the needs 
are very small. The export trade seems to be firmly 
established, and shippers in a position to handle it are 
enabled to get attractive returns. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce is sought for and prices 
are reported by the trade to be exceedingly strong. 
There is, in fact, a searcity of spruce in the hands of 
consumers that can not readily be supplied by mills, 
for the same general reason as in all other lines. The 
eastern demand for spruce for export trade has picked up, 
according to the experience of manufacturers here, while 
low grades are sold far ahead. 


WHITE CEDAR 

Chicago.—It is still too early for activity in white cedar 
products, geterally speaking, altho those in the trade 
expect a fine season when it once opens up. A marked 
demand before March is hardly probable, altho some nice 
orders are now being received for stocks for southern 
delivery. The railroads also continue to buy considerable 
white cedar ties. White cedar shinglés show no change 
in the quotations of last week. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—This is a quiet season for posts and 
poles. Producers are busy in the woods, working against 
considerable handicap, and wholesalers are figuring on 
spring demand, which is expected to be much better than 
last year. Dry stocks are light, except in short poles. 
Logging operations are being curtailed by labor disturb- 
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Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 
Cummer Cypress Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Blidg., Philadelphia. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 
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FLA. “3 
BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - . .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - - - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 
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ances and by the special activity in getting out spruce 
pulp wood, which is reducing the normal cedar pro- 
duction. 


HARDWOODS 

Chicago.—The market continues satisfactory with hard- 
woods, both northern and southern, and with some of 
the species the demand is especially good. Gum is 
enjoying a fine market, both red and sap. Dry stocks are 
diminishing, and it is becoming more difficult for dealers 
in this market to find a supply for their wants. Repre- 
sentative prices on red gum in this market appear to be: 
inch, firsts and seconds, $38; No. 1 common, $27-$28; inch 
sap gum, firsts and seconds, $28; No. 1 common, $22-$23. 
This month will likely tell whether oak is to have the 
big increase in demand that has been predicted for it, 
and hardwood men are keenly watching the results of 
the furniture trade to see if oak will again be predomi- 
nant with the furniture manufacturers. tepresentative 
quotations on oak are: 4/4 oak, firsts and seconds, $56; 
No. 1 common, $34-$35; and No. 2 common, $24. Ash, 
1/4, firsts and seconds, are quoted at $50; No. 1 common, 
$32; No. 2 common, $21. Gum with southern hardwoods 
seems to be moving better than anything else, and birch 


with northern stocks. The logging season in the South 
was ideal and reports indicate that the rights of way of 
railroads are lined with a large supply of logs, which have 
been held up from the mills on account of the car 
situation. With southern hardwoods cottonwood is scarce 
and in demand, and this can be said of basswood with 
northern stocks. Hardwood flooring trade people find a 
steady market for their products and railroads are also 
buying considerable quantities of oak ties. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here are in a strong 
position and report an active demand for all northern 
stocks, with supplies running low in most items. Maple 
especially is growing very scarce. Birch stocks also are 
below normal, especially thick stock, and low grade birch 
and basswood for box purposes are about cleaned up. 
Southern hardwood is benefiting by the scarcity and 
high price of northern stocks, and oak flooring is benefit- 
ing especially from the shortage of maple. All hardwood 
trade, especially in factory grades, is heavier than normal. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dealers in hardwood lumber say that 
trade is a bit slack altho car material continues to hold 
up well. The demand for all grades of gum is also 
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satisfactory, tho one trade member here claims that the 
consumers of hardwoods are not so ready to buy as they 
were a few weeks ago, being inclined to stand back with 
the allegation that hardwood prices at present are too 
high. The mills, according to him, have been raising 
their price quotations from week to week. It is also his 
opinion that those retail yards that are awaiting a slump 
in hardwood prices are going to be surprised. Some of 
them, he says, will find their yards empty, and will be 
compelled to replenish at prices even higher than those 
asked now. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The market has quieted somewhat, 
with the arrival of colder weather and clearing up or sus- 
pension of building operations. Prices hold firm on all 
grades. 


Memphis, Tenn.—There is a continued good demand 
for hardwood lumber of practically all grades and 
descriptions and the movement is as large as the offer- 
ings and the supply of cars will allow. Furniture inter- 
ests are reported good buyers of both oak and gum, and 
the railroads are in the market for lumber and timber, 
cross ties and other material in a larger way than for 
several years. Oak reflects the larger buying in prices 
tending steadily upward. Gum still leads the entire list 
in point of activity and strength, and a continuance of 
the unprecedented demand for this wood is expected. 
Hickory is quite strong and ash moves well. The outlook 
is regarded quite encouraging and lumbermen face the 
future with much confidence. 





Louisville, Ky.—Reports are that business is good, and 
that the general situation is much better. The car short- 
age is being relieved, while the embargo proposition is 
steadily growing less acute. Prices are good and orders 
are coming in very freely. Southern stocks are large but 
mostly sold, deliveries having been held back for lack of 
ears. Consumers are short of material and are insisting 
on immediate deliveries, showing that local stocks are 
short and that the demand will probably continue active 
for some time. All local houses are behind on deliveries 
and receive orders faster than they can make shipments 
under existing conditions. Veneers continue in active de- 
mand, with local manufacturers operating to capacity and 
setting a new record on production. Mahogany, gum and 
walnut veneers are the most active items, as usual. The 
flooring business is brisk. All stocks are moving satisfac- 
torily. 





New York.—Demand has fallen off slightly since the 
first of the year, due probably to inventorying among 
hardwood consuming plants and the yards. Mills are 
well sold ahead and wholesalers are figuring on inquiries 
very cautiously, taking the position that there is no 
indication of a let up in the upward price trend. Ship- 
ping facilities are still unsatisfactory and oak, both plain 
and quartered, is very active and the offerings are not 
at all heavy. Gum is in good demand and holders of 
maple and birch find no difficulty in getting satisfactory 
prices for their output. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair amount of trade is,reported and 
assortments are added to right along, especially in such 
woods as maple and ash, which continue to be among the 
leaders. Wholesalers say that ash can be exported 
where other woods can not, because it is so much needed 
in the manufacture of war material. The automobile 
companies are also specifying this wood. 300d grades 
of quartered oak show activity, with some mills well 
sold up. 





Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men are once more giving 
attention to finding buyers and making shipment, and 
returning salesmen say that interest among prospective 
purchasers is sufficiently pronounced to promise a liberal 
movement. With the railroad car situation better, less 
difficulty is experienced in making shipments, and the 
only really discouraging factor is the export trade, which 
shows no improvement. Prices seem not to have weak- 
ened in any direction. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods shows a little 
more life this week. Quotations retain their firmness and 
some lines are becoming even more expensive. Offerings 
of birch and maple are light and are taken promptly at 
very strong prices. Quartered oak is beginning to 
receive more attention. Current quotations on inch, 
firsts and seconds, follow: Basswood, $45 to $48; plain 
oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, $88 to $91; maple, $45 to 
$47; sap birch, $51 to $53; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Every consumer of low grade hard- 
woods seems to be needing stock at this time and it is 
becoming more difficult to maintain a fair distribution of 
stocks to meet urgent demands, as it is harder each week 
to obtain cars, and when obtained it is almost impossible 
to get them moved to point of destination owing to 
embargoes. All prices are strong. Upper grade hard- 
woods are not so active, tho the call for oak, chestnut 
and poplar appears to be in larger volume than can be 
delivered. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Distributors report that the market 
is much improved and that the volume of the movement 
is heavier than in the closing weeks of 1916. This is due 
to a betterment in the car situation, altho it will be 
some time before normal conditions have returned. The 
new business is encouraging and insures larger operations 
at the mills far into the year. Demand for the oaks, gum, 
chestnut and ‘for all the choice woods is everything 
that could be expected. The market is strong thruout 
and prices are holding the upward tendency that has 
been conspicuous for several weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hardwood market is firm in every 
particular. Retail stocks are not large and dealers are 
compelled to buy more liberally in order to be in a 
position to take care of the spring rush. Prospects for 
spring building operations are bright, many new build- 
ings being projected. Quartered oak is one of the strong 
points in the market and prices at the Ohio River are: 
Firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1 common, $55. There is 
also a good demand for plain oak stock at the following 
quotations: Firsts and seconds, $57 to $59; No. 1 com- 
mon, $36; No. 2 commn, $25; No. 3 common, $16.50. 
Other items on the list are firm and unchanged in price. 


Ashland, Ky.—-Orders are placed more regularly for 
both oak and ash. First and second oak, both red and 
white, brings advanced price. Stocks are fair. 
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HEMLOCK 


New York.—While the inquiry is satisfactory and prices 
firm, the volume of business is low. Stocks among retail- 
ers are broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for hemlock is not very brisk 
owing to the severity of the weather, but supplies are less 
than normal. Additions to stocks have not been as 
great as wholesalers expected them to be, because of the 


searcity of véssels and high lumber freights of the last 
season. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern hemlock market retains 
its firmer tone. Demand is quiet, as it usually is in 
January, but there are many encouraging signs of im- 
provement. The regular price now for any good eastern 
boards, clipped, stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, 
is $23. Some good orders are coming in for plank, but 
dimension is quiet. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The best quotation of the last week 
was $24, Pittsburgh base. Some hemlock men said that 
was low. Very few are in a position to make quick ship- 
ments on orders, and there is a growing feeling that 
hemlock will remain very strong all spring and summer. 
Industrial activity is measured entirely by railroad facil- 
ities, and while embargoes are interfering with outgoing 
products it is holding back incoming materials for fac- 
tories as well. An effort to extend the hemlock peel 
this spring is being made generally, and a large output 
is believed to be certain in view of the generally prom- 
ising condition of the markets. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With 10-, 12- and 14-foot 
lengths selling at $24 and 16-foot at $25, an increase of 
$* over former quotations, wholesalers say that there is 
not as much buying as previously. The decrease in orders 
is attributed partly to the increased quotations, which 
seem to have created the impression among consumers 
that better prices will rule next spring. Wholesalers ship 
mostly mixed car orders. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is firm. There is a 
shortage of yard stocks, and a general improvement in 
retail demand. It is much easier to make sales than it 
is to deliver the lumber, despite the better transportation 
facilities. From inquiries received it is apparent that 
if things continue to move in the direction now indicated 
the trade will be heavy next spring, and even well into 
the summer. Dimension is a little quiet, but there is good 
activity in heavy timbers and plank. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is rather quiet, altho there is a 
considerable volume of business for the time of the 
year. Retail stocks are not large and considerable buy- 
ing for immediate shipment is reported. Prices are firm. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Stocks are badly broken and prices are 
high. These conditions are somewhat offset by the lack 


of demand. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar continues along the line of activity 
and seems to be growing better in this market in demand 
each week. The demand is good for both No. 1 and No, 2 
common, and No. 2 is becoming harder to obtain. No. 1 
inch poplar is quoted at $32, and No. 2 B at $21. The 


box. factories in the market for No. 2 are taking a large 
quantity. 


Baltimore, Md.—This wood has shown indications of 
a materially increased demand, with the quotations either 
firm or tending upward. Calls for lower grade stocks 
have lessened the strain upon the trade for a time, and 
the disposal at producing points of the rather large 
accumulations of these low grades of lumber has 
strengthened the situation all around. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a fair inquiry for poplar this 
week, the medium and high grades being in the most 
request. Quotations are about steady. The very best 
poplars in firsts and seconds are quoted at $65 for 4/4, but 
there have been offers at $60. Quotations on the medium 
grades show no appreciable change. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds steady and the in- 
quiry is fair, tho orders have rot been very numerous 
since the completion of the inventory ‘season. The great- 
est strength is shown in the lower grades, in which the 
volume of business seems to keep well up with the 
supply. The same trouble as with other woods from the 
South is experienced from embargoes and the mills are 
Senerally short of cars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is not an item that is not in 
excellent demand, and the distribution is as heavy as 
the railroad situation will permit, much greater than it 
was late in 1916. Mill representatives report stocks of 
lumber and logs low and orders on hand far in excess of 
the capacity of the mills for a long time. There is a 
particularly strong market for shop stuff, both upper and 
lower grades, and a marked improvement in the call for 
panel and wide, with the price tendency upward. 





Ashland, Ky.—Poplar orders are being placed freely at 
prices that show slight advance in price. Milling and 
shipping is temporarily at a standstill on account of 
heavy snow and ice. Dry stocks are short. 





Columbus, Ohio.—There is a steady demand for pop- 
lar, with prices firm. All grades are in good demand 
and there is no accumulation on any grade. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


‘ Chicago.—Even tho there is no great volume of buying, 
fir is in a strong position and apparently is growing 
stronger, this due, of course, in a large measure to the 
fact that Coast conditions are better than they were. 
Coast mills have a lot of orders and find it easier to make 
shipments. The trade is hopeful that the car manufac- 
turing companies and railroads will do a lot of buying 
before the month closes that will require fir. Yards are 
making some inquiries. There is no change in the spruce 


situation. Red cedar shingles “move in a _ seasonable 
fashion. 





Seattle, Wash.—The production of Douglas fir continues 
curtailed owing to the usual mid-winter shut-down and 


the integfering of wet weather with operations. The 
orders received are in excess of the production and also 
larger than shipments. The car situation is a little 
improved and ocean shipping facilities are a little better, 
owing to completion of vessels at Pacific coast ship yards, 
which take away cargoes of lumber on their maiden 
voyages. The increased number of bottoms indicates 
the cargo business is slowly coming back. A feature of 
the situation last week was the strengthening in the 
California price, which has been advanced from $1 to $3. 
The eastern rail and the export markets are both firm 
and with an improvement in the California situation, 
the outlook for the year’s business is better than it has 
been for years. A little flurry in Coast spruce has been 
caused by the proposed British embargo, the exact effect 
of which on the market is problematical. It is expected 
that spruce lumber will be needed and it will be up to 
the manufacturer to decide what they get for it, and how 
it is to be sold. 


Portland, Ore.—Demand for fir lumber is active and 
business is limited only by the car shortage. Prices are 
steady and gradually stiffening. Only about one-third 
of business offered is said to be accepted on account of 
transportation conditions. Spruce clears are quoted as 
high as $90. Red cedar shingles are about 50 cents off 
as compared with prices of two weeks ago. The log 
situation remains unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Good prices continue for fir lumber; 
demand is well above the January average and production 
is still curtailed. The car situation is about the same as 
a week ago. Mills all report plenty of orders. Cargo 
values are strong, but no great volume is moving overseas. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While very few large buyers have 
placed orders for fir, the market continues steady and the 
same situation exists as to red cedar siding. Dealers have 
been holding off, expecting an easier car situation and 
lower prices in western lumber but manufacturers steadily 
advise against this and say that a rush of orders later 
probably will send prices to the highest level since 1907. 





Boston, Mass.—The volume of local, business in fir, 
spruce and cedar from the west coast lumber mills con- 
tinues to be considerably restricted. Quotations are quite 
firm right down the list. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Buying has not been as brisk 
during the last week as previously. The decline in demand 
is attributed to a tendency by some consumers not to 
purchase at the prevailing increased prices, believing that 
quotations may be more favorable toward spring. Whole- 
salers doubt if any weakness will assert itself on fir in 
view of the inability to get stock thru with sufficient 
dispatch to meet immediate requirements and the pros- 
pects of increased consumption next spring. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—So far this yedr the demand for western 
pines has not been as strong as it was before the holi- 
days, but conditions are expected to improve gradually. 
The mills in the producing territory have all the business 
they can take care of, and consequently this market does 
not need urging. Prices are firm and it is likely that they 
will become stronger, if anything, on all the pines. 


Boston, Mass.—White pine from the West sells slowly 
in moderate quantities, but quotations are maintained 
firmly on a very strong basis. Medium and low grades 
look a little stronger than in December. Current quo- 
tations on carefully graded western white pine are as 
follows: 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; 
fine common, 4/4, $74; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $78; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $66; 6/4, $68; 8/4, $72; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and T-inch, $38; 6-inch, 8-inch 
and 9-inch, $39; 10-inch, $40. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Quotations on Idaho white pine still 
are being withheld. California white pine finish has been 
advanced $1.50 for No. 1 and No. 2 clear and $1 for select. 
Bevel siding has been advanced $1 and moldings two 
points. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—It is not so much a question of price 
as of having the stock in the California pines. Embar- 
goes have cut off receipts for a number of weeks and 
scarcely anything is coming in. Prices have shown an 
advance and a further rise is looked for. Idaho pine 
mills in some cases have sold all their available stocks, or 
have enough inquiries in hand to be independent as to 
prices, and some bidding has to be done by the purchaser 


to get stocks. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Demand is gradually becoming stronger for 
redwood and prices remain firm. Yards are making 
inquiries and*doing considerable buying. There is also 
some factory trade. The car situation is easier in the 
producing sections and is helping this wood. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The market is very firm with ex- 
cellent inquiries for practically all grades. Export busi- 
ness in clears to Australia is quiet, but it is hoped that 
there will be an early increase. Demand for redwood 
ties has improved considerably and there are numerous 
inquiries from home and abroad. The mills are well 
supplied with orders for both common and upper grades 
of lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market, due to the 
difficulty of getting supplies, continues very firm. Yards 
supplies are small and receipts are just about meeting 
immediate demands. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—The aggregate sales of North Carolina 
pine during the last week were larger than the week pre- 
vious, the increase being noticed particularly in dressed 
lumber. Number 1, 4/4 edge, sold for $25.50 to $26.50; 
No. 2, $22.25 to $23.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $20; 4/4 edge box, 
$17 to $17.50; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $14.25 to 
$15.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $9 to $10. Six-inch box rough, 
$18. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $30.50 to $31.25; No. 2, $27.50 to 
$28; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $18 to $18.50; culls and 
red heart, $16.25 and $17.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $32.25 
to $33; No. 2, $28.50 to $29; No. 3, $22.50 to $23.50; box, 
$18.75 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $17 to $17.50. No. 1, 
12-inch rough, $36 to $38; No. 2, $33; No. 3, $25.25 to $26.25; 
box, $20.50 to $21; culls and red heart, $18 to $19. No. 1, 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . .. . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 
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The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 

its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 

upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 














If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
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A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 








Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 











5/4 edge, $27 to $28; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; box, $17.50 to 
$18; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29.75 to $30.75; box, $18 to $18.50; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $33; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $19 
to $19.50; box bark strips, $11 to $12. No. 1, 18/16-inch 
rift flooring, $40 to $40.50; No. 2, $35 to $36. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch flooring, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.25 to $27.25; 
No. 3, $22 to $23.25; No. 4, $16.75 to $18.25. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $16 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.75 
to $14.50; No 4, $10 to $10.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, 
$17.75 to $18.75; No. 2, $17 to $18; No. 3, $14.75 to $15.50; 
No. 4, $12 to $12.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $28 to 
$29; No 2, $26.50 to $27.25; No. 3, $23 to $24.25. Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strip partition, $23 to $24. Six-inch roofers, 
$18.50 to $19.50; 8-inch, $19.50 to $20.25; 10-inch, $20 to 
$21; 12-inch, $21.75 to $22.25; factory flooring, $19.50 to 
$20.75; lath, $3.15 to $3.25; N. C. pine sizes, $19 to $22; 
4/4 log run poplar, $21.50. 


Boston, Mass.—The tone of the market is a little 
stronger. Partition continues to gain more attention, 
despite the fact that sellers have revised their prices 
upward several times lately. It is a difficult task now 
to find a wholesaler who will consider a bid of less than 
$32 for No. 1 partition, 138/16x3144-inch. Some want more. 
Roofers are steady at the recent firmer prices. Demand 
is quite fair for the first month of the year. Good 6-inch 
roofers bring $23 and 8-inch $1 more. There is a mod- 
erate call for rough edge, which probably will sell better 
next month. For 4/4 rough edge $30.50 is the lowest 
taken and $30.75 is a more general figure. 


New York.—Orders last week were light. Prices are 
good and notwithstanding a strong improvement among 
box manufacturers and yards that higher prices rather 
than lower will rule during the spring, there is a decided 
inclination to move cautiously. Several good blocks of 
stock running into the millions of feet have been con- 
tracted for during the last month but retailers are uncer- 
tain as to the effect of price fluctuations in other build- 
ing commodities. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The car situation shows some improve- 
ment, but there is still much complaint of delay to ship- 
ments that are wanted for early use. Demand for stock 
has declined, as is natural at this season, and the weather 
is not suitable for building work. Some mills report 
being greatly oversold on low grades and prices therefore 
are expected to continue firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—Members of the trade are encouraged 
by indications of an active demand for stocks of every 
kind, with the assortments -at the mills by no means 
indicating congestion. One favorable development is the 
freer offering of vessels, and it is now possible for the 
shippers to make calculations that are likely to work 
out. The railroad embargo is also less complete than 
formerly. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—A lot of inquiries are being made for yellow 
pine and considerable buying is done. Prices are firm. 
Altho there are rumors of weaknesses in spots, the price 
situation would not indicate that the market is begin- 
ning to soften. Most of the buying is by line yards and 
other yards, while a considerable volume is going to 
railroads for repair and maintenance purposes, as well as 
factories. Few car manufacturing companies are buying. 
The demand is for almost everything on the list, but 
among the items dimension leads. The car supply is 
easier and naturally the consumers are getting their 
supply in a better way than they did. Those well in- 
formed in the trade are confident that the yellow pine 
market is going to be able to maintain itself and. that 
any softening, which is frequently predicted, will not 
soon develop. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $35; B EG, 
$34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $23.50; No. 2 EG, 
$16; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $23; C FG, 
$22.50; D FG, $20.50; No. 1 FG, $21; No. 2 FG, $15.50. 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $36; B & better EG, $35; B EG, $34; C &G, 
$26.50; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24.50; No. 2 EG, $16; A }'G, 
$26; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $24.50; C FG, $28; D FG, 
$21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15. Ceiling—%-inch, B & 
better, $22.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13.50; 44-inch, B & better, 
$20; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $12; %-inch, B & better, $26; No. 1, 
$21; No. 2, $17. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $25; No. 1, 
$22; No. 2, $17; 6-inch, B & better, $27. Bevel siding—1-inch, 
B & better, $18; No. 1, $14.50; No. 2, $11. Drop siding— 
6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17. Finish—B 
& better surfaced—1x4-inch, $25; 1x6-inch, $26; 1x8-inch, 
$26; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $28; 114x4 to 12-inch, 
$29.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $29. B & better, 1- and %-inch, 
$28.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 1x6-inch, $25; 1x8-inch, 
$25; 1x5 to i0-inch, $27; 1x12-inch, $27; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, 
$28; 1%%x4 to 12-inch, $27.50. Rough finish—1x4-inch, 
$22.50; 1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $23.50; 1x5-inch to 10- 
inch, $26.50; 1x12-inch, $26.50; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 14%4x4 
to 12-inch, $27. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31; 8- and 
10-inch, $31.25. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 144-, 1%- and 
2-inch, $36.50. Molding—72 percent. Fencing—No. 1, 1x4- 
inch, 16-foot, $18.25, other lengths, $18.50; 1x4-inch, CM, 
16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $19; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $19.50; 
other lengths, $20; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $20.50; other 
lengths, $21. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$13.50; 1Ix4-inch CM, $13.25; 1x6-inch, $16; 1x6-inch CM, 
$15.75. Fencing—No. 8 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, $10.75; 
1x4-inch CM, $11; 1x6-inch, $12.75; 1x6-inch CM, $13. 
Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $17; other 
lengths,” $17.25; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.75; other 
lengths, $19; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19; other lengths, 
$19.25; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19.25; other lengths, 
$19.50; 34x12, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; 
13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23.75; other lengths, $23. Boards 
—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), %4x8, $16; 13/16x8, $16; 
34x10, $16.25; 13/16x10, $16.50; %x12, $17; 13/16x12, 
$17.75. Boards—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), %x8, 
$11.50; 13/16x8, $12; %4x10, $12; 13/16x10, $12.75; %4x12, 
$12.75; 13/16x12, $13.25. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot, $19.25; 1x8-inch, 10- and 20-foot, $19.50; 
1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.25; other lengths, $19.50; 
1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other lengths, $19.75. 
Shiplap—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16.75; 
1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $16.25. Shiplap—No. 3 (all 
6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $13.25; 1x10-inch, $13.50; 1x12- 
inch, $13.50. Car material—all 1x4 and 6-inch; B & better 
siding, $25.50; No. 1 siding, $22; No. 1 roofing, $21; No. 1 
lining, $20; No. 2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 lin- 
ing, $14.25, All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch; No. 1 decking, $21; 


No. 2 decking, $16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath— 
No. 1, $2; No. 2, $1.50. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 
8- and 10-foot, $10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. Stringers 
—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 
28-foot, $31; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $23; 28-foot, $28. 
Caps—rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $24; 
14x14-inch, 12-foot, $23.75; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24.75. No. 
1 square S & E—12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $23. Sills—36-foot, $26; 38-foot, $29. 40-foot, $34; 
50-foot, $44. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough. heart, $20; 
6x8-inch, 8-foot, No. 1 square S & BE, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, 
rough heart, $22; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, No. 1 square S & E, 
$19; 8x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, S 4 S, $25; 8x8-inch, 
8-foot 6-inch, No. 1 rough, $21. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 
square S & BE, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $18; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, 
$19.25; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $19.25; 2x14, 16-inch and up 
$26.50. Paving block stock—No. 1S & B, $15.50; No. 1 
square S & BE, $15; rough heart, $17. Grooved roofing— 
No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $20.50; 
No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $15.50. Dimension—16- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $5 and $5.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 
20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $5.50 and $6 off list; 22- and 24-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $7.50 and $8 off list; No. 3, all lengths and 
sizes, average price $10.00. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Considering the season, the yellow 
pine market continues quite satisfactory and _ strong. 
There is a constantly increasing inquiry and orders are 
placed a little more freely with the probability that the 
latter part of the month will see a heavy demand for re- 
stocking depleted yards. Some slight price changes are 
in effect. Apprehension of a break in prices, which has 
held some dealers off, is subsiding. Manufacturers some 
time ago advised against the probability of this. There 
has been some slight easement noted in the car situation 
and there is hope for a still greater supply in the spring. 
The railroads continue to be steady buyers and factory 
trade is picking up. 


St. Louis.—Trade continues brisk, the car situation 
being much easier. Prices show a tendency to relax a 
little. The demand from the outside yards is consider- 


able. \ 





New Orleans, La.—A marked gain of bookings is re- 
ported for the week just ended, which shipments also 
increased in volume. Both shipments and orders are 
above normal, while production is still held down. In 
addition, a good deal of domestic business is in sight 
and there is no indication of recession in the’ call from 
the West Indies. By some accounts, prices on a few 
items receded during the last ten days, but the general 
comment indicates that quotations are well held. Com- 
plaints of inadequate car supply are still heard, generally 
from mills east of the Mississippi, but the statistics of 
increased shipments show that the car situation is much 
improved during the last three weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—Trade has been a little slow during 
the last few days, but wholesalers have had no trouble 
about maintaining their price lists on a very firm basis. 
Flooring looks stiffer as to price than it did a week or 
two ago. Sellers are not urging it, as they realize that 
customers are just finishing stock taking and have not 
yet had time to figure out just what they will need. 
Sales are being made on this basis: Quarter sawn A, 
$42.50 to $44; quarter sawn B, $40.75 to $42; quarter sawn 
C, $33 to $35. Some B and better plain has moved lately 
at more than the lowest taken for the C grade of quarter 
sawn flooring. Wholesale dealers who are able to make 
reasonably prompt delivery of partition entertain rather 
lofty views of its value. Some of them want $32.50 and 
more for B and better, %x34-inch, and no one will 
consider a bid of less than $32. Cargo orders for long- 
leaf timbers are not plentiful, but the wholesale yards 
are keeping busy and have no trouble in obtaining 
remunerative prices. Number 2 common yellow pine 
is steady at $23 for 1x6-inch and $24 for 1x8-inch. 





Baltimore, Md.—Present signs are on the whole favor- 
able, and the millmen as well as the distributers derive 
encouragement from them. Locally, the prospect is very 
promising for a liberal inquiry for longleaf pine stocks. 
Much construction work of a character that calls for the 
use of longleaf pine is in hand and plans are taking 
shape for operations on an extensive scale. The railroad 
embargo is less troublesome and shipments have been 
going forward with less interference. Production seems 
to be keeping even with requirements. Any change in 
price is upward, and the sellers are noi making con- 
cessions. 


New York.—The improvement in the car situation has 
put the longleaf pine business on a more satisfactory 
basis. . Mills are figuring with a greater degree of cer- 
tainty on deliveries and much is expected from the con- 
templated improvement in the embargo situation which, 
it is expected, will develop favorably the next two or 
three weeks. The movement of yellow pine thru this 
market since the middle of December has been extremely 
light, and traffic managers are of the opinion that the 
congestion will be relieved to such an extent that some 
of the most trying embargoes can be lifted. There are 
prospects of desirable business for dock work and railroad 
purchasing agents are in the market with good sized 
inquiries for early shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine market maintains much 
firmness and prices have shown an advance in some 
grades. Mills report that they are sold ahead on many 
items and that car shortage still continues to be a factor 
in delaying shipments. No heavy volume of business is 
being placed just now, as weather conditions are unfavor- 
able, but as soon as the temperature is modified it is 
expected that retailers will begin to place a large volume 
of orders. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—It is almost impossible to make defi- 
nite promises on shipments, tho lumbermen are opti- 
mistic regarding the spring supply and seem to look for 
a fairly good movement from both South and Southwest. 
At present yards are shy of stocks, and consumers offer 
exceptionally attractive bonuses for quick deliveries. 
Building operations are quiet, but spring is opening 
early and with good prospects, provided materials can 
be secured. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation in the market brings 
more and more encouragement each week, and the op- 
timism in the trade is strong. Despite the present com- 
parative dullness in building, there is a good distribution 
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of materials at prices considerably higher than a year 
ago. Distributors report many inquiries on construction 
stocks, particularly from the railroads and from manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery. Dimension continues 
a little dull, but timbers and plank are active. Prices 
are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Conditions are rather irregular. De- 
mand is somewhat weaker, especially in dimension and 
finish. Number 2 is scarce and high in price. The gen- 
eral demand shows marked improvement. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active and the 
outlook is pronounced brighter than for any correspond- 
ing season in several years. The business is made up 
largely of mixed cars and shipments are going forward 
in fair volume. The improvement of car supply on the 
Southern Pacific is maintained, but mills on the Texas & 
Pacific still report occasional shortage of cars. Prices 
are firm and the call covers the list fairly well, mixed 
car orders being thoroly mixed as a rule. 


Chicago.—A good trade continues with cypress, espe- 
cially the demand for mixed cars. The mills are in 
better shape to reduce their crder files, as cars at pro- 
ducing points are easier to obtain. Prices on most cypress 
items are satisfactory and can be considered firm. There 
is considerable factory buying and the railroads are 
taking a lot of thick tank stock. A good trade prevails 
for pecky cypress. Taking the cyp-. ss list as a whole, 
there is a good demand and the trade is satisfied with 
current prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Business in cypress continues good. 
Prices are strong and unchanged. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Trade is steady, demand for the lower 
grades being good, with the outside yards calling for fresh 
supplies. Demand for the higher grades is not as strong 
as it has been, but is satisfactory. 

Boston, Mass.—There is no particular change in the 
cypress situation. The market for all grades remains 
very firm, with thick cypress hard to find and selling at 
about $10 more than it cost a few months ago. Shipments 
are exceedingly slow. Wholesale dealers speak of orders 
still on their books altho they were taken early in the 
winter. The current range on ones and twos is: 4/4, 
$49 to $51; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $52; 8/4, $54.75 to $55.75; 
10/4 and 12/4, $73 to $75. No. 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, 
$30 to $32; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $40; 8/4, $42.25 to $43.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the cypress situation in the main 
quiet, there is none the less an undercurrent of expec- 
taney and confidence. The yardmen see much construc- 
tion work in prospect, with various industrial undertak- 
ings and enlargements serving to attract large numbers 
of workers for whom dwellings must be provided. Every 
indication is that the requirements this spring will be 
materially increased. The yards are making provision for 
greater needs and the rangé@ of prices is very firm, with 
some tendency to mark up the figures. 


New York.—Demand for all classes of cypress is good, 
when small orders are considered. The uncertainty of 
car deliveries has thrown mueh business on the local 
yards, which have been doing a thriving business at high 
prices. Users of cypress that were large buyers a few 
years ago have become accustomed to depending upon 
the larger yards for quick supplies, but the trend of 
inquiries indicates that straight car business will be 
more active at an early date. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is normal for this time of year 
and receipts of stock are more than usually delayed by 
the embargoes and lack of cars. The difficulty of getting 
stock promptly has resulted in a stronger tone to the 
market, which is likely to be further reflected as soon 
as the spring buying starts. 





Columbus, Ohio.—There, is a good demand, with prices 
showing a tendency to advance. Car shortage is delay- 
ing shipments and consequently there is a shortage of 
stocks in some sections. Rural dealers buy well, as they 
expect much silo- building in the spring. 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mills report an encouraging reduc- 
tion of unfilled orders on old books, but a net accumulea- 
tion when the new business received since Jan. 1 is 
counted in. Railroads serve the trade better, having 
received large numbers of cars from the shops lately. 
Not only are prices strongly maintained but there are 
reported advances of from 50 cents to $1 on some items, 
notably finish and thick stocks. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Red cedar is moving at $3.33, Chicago basis, 
for clears and $2.82, Chicago basis, for stars. Prevailing 
prices on white cedars are $3.35, Chicago basis, for extras 
and $2.55, Chicago basis, for standards. The lath demand 
is good and prices are firm. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A better line of transit cars has 
been getting thru in the last week or two than for some 
time. The offerings are not heavy enough to disturb a 
normal market, however, and a stronger price situation is 
expected by the time spring buying opens, in another 
month. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are about the 
same as last week. Demand is not big. Mill stocks con- 
tinue low and output very curtailed. Quotations to the 
trade on stars range all the way from $1.80 to $1.95, and 
clears from $2.10 to $2.25. Clears are the firmer. 





Seattle, Wash.—There is little change in the shingle 
situation, clears being quoted at $2.15, and stars at 
$1.75. The car situation is somewh: t easier. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wholesale buying is increasing and 
prices are becoming steadier as the season advane es, but 
the car situation is no better. The coast market is re- 
ported firmer, but some concessions are made here on 
quotations of $1.90 for stars and $2.30 for clears Coast 
basis, depending on cars up to 300,000 or over. Southern 
States continue good buyers and there is increasing in- 
quiry from the East, but the embargoes east of the Missis- 
sippi are making that business very difficult to handle. 
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Motor Trucks 


Dominant Manufacturers 
Build Extra Well 


Ten big motor truck manufacturers stand out prominently as those 
whose products find the biggest use among large concerns who buy 
carefully. The stability of these 10 manufacturers is assured — their 
combined capitalization is $250,000,000. The value of their yearly out- 
put runs high in the millions. Each builds the best truck hecan. Each 
offers guarantees backed by tremendous resources, tremendous man- 
ufacturing facilities, big strong organizations, established reputation. 

In essential specifications established practice is closely adhered to. 
Fight build trucks in excess of four-ton capacity. All build from one 
to four ton. Yet with all the tremendous competition, with the tre- 
mendous manufacturing efforts to build the best, SERVICE Motor 
Trucks stand out among the ten with certain definite marked advan- 
tage of big value to purchasers. 

Only one of the ten furnishes tires on all types equal in size to SERVICE. Only 
one other is built to operate with perfect safety at the same high speed. SERVICE is 
the only one of the big ten using the vacuum feed system, assuring maximum fuel 
economy, steady uniform fuel supply. Eight use the worm drive; but SERVICE worm 
drive construction is the strongest that manufacturing ingenuity can devise. Nine use 
pressed steel, but in the SERVICE motor truck pressed steel frame, width of flange, 
depth of frame, uniform distribution of load assure maximum resistance to driving 
stress and strain. Five use motors of the same power as SERVICE, yet SERVICE shows 
a 11% higher power rating than the other four trucks of equal capacity. 

In chassis size SERVICE gives greater loading length than any other of the ten. This 
means a larger loading platform—greater carrying capacity—greater even distribution 
of load. Yet with these points of leadership and with every other feature of construction 
duplicating even the most expensive of the trucks manufactured by these ten big 
manufacturers, SERVICE presents a lower initial cost than any of the other nine. 

1 ton truck. .$1,375 2 ton truck..$2,250 31; ton (Sect! .)$3,250 
144° 1,950 3), bs 3,000 5 - 4,000 
And the big feature that stands out prominently in the history of the SERVICE truck 
is the fact that in each year’s business 60% of sales are re-sales to satisfied customers. 


Sizes of Service Trucks Wait 
To Do Your Work 


Whatever your average load—a SERVICE Motor Truck is ready to give you the strong- 
est construction—most economical service—greater reliability in hauling minimum or 
maximum loads—over the shortest or longest routes. And the model you select, re- 
gardless or the rated capacity-—offers you distinct advantages in construction and price 
over any other of the ten trucks now recognized as leaders. 


SERVICE Trucks are enduring—in owner satisfaction—and mechanical stability—de- 
signed to meet the hardest working conditions — to stay in service day in and day out 
without time lost for repairs, to operate with minimum mechanical attention, with 
freedom from necessity for replacements. They are an engineering achievement, 
particularly built for big, practical service. 


bd Send for our big illustrated Thirteen Point Booklet. It 
oint oOo et is a concise compilation of facts of tremendous importance 


to you in your selection of motor truck equipment. 


Service Motor Truck Company 
Main Office and Factory, Wabash, Indiana 


Dept. A-1 
SERVICE MOTOR TRUCKS ARE SOLD IN ALL LEADING CITIES 


Omaha, Neb, Buffalo, N.Y. Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass, Salt Lake C ity. Utah Columbus, Ohio w ashington, D C, 
Brooklyn, N Milwaukee . Wis. Cincinnati, Ohio Savannah, Ga, 

St. Louis, Mo. Newark, N Bridgeport, ¢ onn. Youngstown, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. Des Moines, lowa Pittsburgh, Pa. Hoboken, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tulsa, Okla. Rochester, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Canton, Ohio 
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New Orleans, La.—Demand for cypress shingles has 
slackened during the last few days, yielding to seasonal 
influences, and the mills are taking advantage of the lull 
to build up their deplenished stocks and assortments. 
Cypress lath continue to sell readily in mixed car orders. 
Prices all round are reported unchanged and firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Bargains in shingles are becoming hard 
to find. Offerings are light and wholesale dealers are 
successful in holding prices very firm. No one is offer- 
ing attractive makes of white cedar extras at less than 
$4.25 or clears at anything uncer $3.75, and some sellers 
ask $4.50 for their fancy white cedars. The weather is 
not suitable for much shingling and trade is quiet. Red 
cedars sell for only a little less than the whites. Furring 
is not getting much attention just now. Asking prices 
are $23 for 2-inch and $22 for 3-inch, but it is still possible 
to buy at 50 cents less. The lath market shows a ten- 
dency toward higher prices, altho only a moderate 
amount of orders is secured. The majority of sellers 
now want $5 for 15-inch lath and $4 for 1%-inch. For 
really plump 1%-inch lath more is asked: Clapboards 
are scarce and quotations are very firm. For spruce 
extras $54 is the lowest taken and $52 is not conceded 
from for the clears. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shingles is light, as the 
weather has been too cold and stormy for building oper- 
ations. But few shingles are coming in and the many 
embargoes seem likely to interfere with the movement 
from the Coast all winter. As soon as the weather im- 
proves it is expected that an active demand will develop 
and at prices considerably higher than those at present. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A strengthening in demand 
has asserted itself during the last week and has resulted 
in an advance of 5 cents in quotations on 16-inch extra 
clears in the hands of wholesalers. Inquiries and orders 
for spring delivery continue to improve and some pro- 
ducers have advanced their lists for Coast shipments 
5 cents over transit stock during the last week, which is 
considered a barometer of the variation in demand for 
shingles for current requirements and deliveries in April, 
May or later. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for shingles 
and dealers are buying preparatory to the expected spring 
rush. Prices are firm and tend toward higher levels. 
Shipments are delayed, and in some instances a scarcity 
of stocks is reported. There is a good demand for lath, 
with strong prices. 








Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade in shingles and lath is quiet. 
The market shows much firmness, however, and there 
has been no weakening on quotations. Stocks are low 
and shingles especially scarce, taking into considera- 
tion the normal demands of the trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is some improvement in demand 
for shingles, and there has been a 5-cent advance, mak- 
ing shingles $3.58. There are more inquiries and more 


sales. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The New England market for all grades 
of packing lumber is active and very firm. The offerings 
of box boards are becoming restricted, so much so that 
manufacturers who have nice pin2 box boards, inch, 
round edge, to offer, ask $22, while $21 is about the least 
that anyone will consider. Spruce is about $1 cheaper 
than pine. For good pine shook $30 is usually asked. 
The ‘“‘war order’ people continue heavy buyers of boxing 
and *rating stock. Some sizeable orders also are shipped 


abroad. 
COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The demand for cooperage continues to the 
capacity of coopers to supply, with rising prices for tight 
barrels and tierces. Eastern oil refineries are actively 
seeking oil barrels and no longer object to rising prices. 
Higher prices for iron hoops, staves, heading and labor 
are now appreciated. Delay in obtaining cars and slow 
deliveries of shipments are causing rapid consumption of 
accumulated stocks. Circled oil heading has advanced 2 
cents a set. Reports are received from eastern railroads 
that staves and lumber are excepted in the embar- 
goes against eastern shipments. A few sales of beer 
staves and heading have been made at low prices. 
The effect of temperance agitation has reduced this 
trade much below normal. Only a few cars of whisky 
staves can be placed. A fair demand still exists for gum 
syrup staves and circled gum syrup barrel heading at 
advancing prices for both air dried and listed, also kiln 
dried and jointed staves. Slack staves and heading are 
quiet, with demand light. Coiled elm hoops are lower, with 
few sales. Ash butter tub staves are contracted for by 
larger factories for later deliveries. Ash racked hoops are 
in good demand at steady prices. Hickory flour hoops are 
moderately inquired for. Hickory box straps, 944-foot, are 
active at fair prices, with demand good for all offered on 
account of prohibitive prices of steel straps, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staves..........e.ecceee08 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

a | ae ee ae eer 06% 
No. 1, °17% i1-inch gum heading, per set, 

RR ee Dein Bioie eS in iS o's o Wie ibd 'h be .05 to -06 
= ee eee eee 2.15 to 2.25 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... .30 to 31 
EE OE Gs bn vo ko ys % 0'0 o 010 0.5.5 w-0 iw 00 0 0's 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves..............6. 8.00 
Circled red oak, oil heading................ .30 to 31 
ES 5 5G 6Gys 45k e565 bos 0s pos aes be 2% No demand 
a Ee eee ree 12.50 to 3.00 
iL ei. SOREN? GPMNEND DUB VOR. o .0ccc secs csccecc 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch, per M_ 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.... 5.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.50 
NE ee ee ee 55 to -60 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .380 to .85 
DORR MOOD DATNGIS, «2. o..0 010000000000 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels.................. .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... 45 
EEO EUOEE,  SOHTIOINID. 0» 00 0k % 500 00:00:00 00-40% B87 to 3! 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 5.00 to 5.50 
SSS eee eee 62.00 to 65.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M...........ccecee8 88.00 to 40.00 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............00- 42.00 to 45.00 
| SR ea ee 1.20 to 1,25 
EPO RMD og ia. a's wi bis o's 68 ssa eS oe 1.10 to Li6 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to aooompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o cng 4 containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 
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The power of the classified ads. 
sands of people do and get what they want. 


Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, consum- 
ers, employers and people seeking employment etc. 

We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 


buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 


we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


such equipment. 





TRY 


GOOD RESULTS, 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their respec- 
tive wants and are brought into touch’ with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classified ads in 
the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. 
vast number of replies handled daily; hardly a day 
passes without telegrams being received, usually from 
firms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN. 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of selling ; 
sellers of second-hand machinery and those in need of 
To all these the columns of the Lum- 
BERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Thousands and thou- 


Not less so is the 








WANTED-—THE MANAGEMENT 


Of an operation of ten millions or more per year, by a man 
of 45 with 20 years’ experience manufacturing lumber and 
shingles and both rail and water logging. An 
through and can be ready in 380 to 60 days. 
ences as to ability and responsibility. 


on just getting 
Best of refer- 


Address “MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 


Retail Lumbermen. Can use lineyard managers, office men, 
and assistant yard managers. Western territory. 
Address “C, 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—AT ONCE 
An A No, 1 chief engineer. Must thoroly understand boilers 
and engines. 
Address 





“C. 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS MILL 
Superintendent by company operating odd millwork factory 
in the best City in Western Tenn. In your reply give refer- 
ences regarding qualifications and state salary desired. 

Address “C. 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
With lumber experience. Position with one of the largest 
pine producing companies in the north-west. Good location 
nice town and opportunity for good man. Photograph and 
reference to accompany application. 

Address “C,. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILL FOREMAN. 
Wages $125.00 per month. Send full particulars and refer 
ences in first letter. Year around job. Wisconsin. 

Address “C, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WANTED-—-MALE STENOGRAPHER & 
Bookkeeper with some lumber experience and willing to worl 
hard to get to the top. 

IRELAND’S LUMBER YARD, Grand Forks, N. D. 


WANTED—EXPERT BOOKKEEPER & TYPIST 
With experience in retail Lumber Office work. Office uses 
Dictaphone. Lady preferred. Location, Southern Michigan. 
Good salary for right kind of help. 

ddress “C, 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED— RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For good town close to Lincoln, Nebr. Must be live wire. 
One who speaks German preferred. Answer in own hand- 
writing. 
Address “B, 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED-—SALESMANAGER 
To take charge of selling at mill office, two miles from 
Wausau, connected .by car line. Must have knowledge of 
hardwood and hardwood trade. State references and salary 
expected in first letter. 

BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield, Wisconsin, 


PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE FIRM 
Wants energetic young man sell on commission. 
Address “Ww. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED 
To act as yard foreman in a lumber and coal yard. German 
preferred. Must be honest, sober and industrious. State, in 
own handwriting, experience and references. 
Address “S. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TWO LUMBER INSPECTORS 
For steady work in New York City. Must be fast and compe- 
tent graders of mahogany lumber under rules of the N. H. L. 
Association. State age and experience. 
HUDDLESTON-MARSH MAHOGANY CO., 33 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
,Capable of making out orders, invoicing and taking of gen- 
eral correspondence in Sales Department of a saw mili lo- 
eated in a good north Wisconsin city. Reply in own hand 
writing, stating salary expected, experience and references. 

Address “A, 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For an exceptionally desirable Eastern Iowa town. 
dress “A, 88,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Central Illinois. Must be good accountant, energetic and 
capable selling material against strong competition. Also 
position for assistant in Illinois yard. State experience, age, 
salary, whether you speak German, married or single, and 
give reference in first letter. 

Address “B. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS 
Logging railroad Superintendent, familiar with Shay and 
Climax locomotives and Barnhart Log Loaders. Operation 
in Pennsylvania. References required and full particulars 
as to past record in first letter. 
ddress “B, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





























EUTSLER BROTHERS 


Submit samples for estimate. 
GROTTOES, VIRGINIA. 


Manufacturers of Cabinet Work, Closet Seats and Tanks, Ink 
Well Bases, Wood Cleats and specialties in Hard and Soft 
Wood. 





FOR LEASE—PLANING MILL 


Address 


Capacity of two cars per day of interior trim, frames, etc. 
Close to oak and gum supply. 
transit rate and unexcelled as distributing center for Mis- 
rouri River points and all territory north of Ohio River 

“B, 65,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


In city having milling in 





apply. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 


prices and full particulars. 


Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. 
not, send for catalog, 


If you have 


ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FOREMAN FOR BAND 
Saw mill cutting mixed hardwoods. No booze drinker need 


THE GOTSHALL MFG. CO., Toledo, O. 





Office. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 


Address 


With Sash and Door experience to take position in Chicago 
Must have fair knowledge of Universal list, be able 
to price Special work and handle routine correspondence. 
Best references as to character and ability required. 

“B. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you 
considerable money should you be in the market. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Southern Illinois. Must be an experienced man and a 
hustler. Good salary to right party. 

Address “B, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
For retail lumber and builders’ supply yard in prosperous 
Pittsburgh, young man who can invest at least five thousand 
dollars in capital stock as business is growing rapidly. A 
rare chance for one who wants to get ahead. Address with 
references, “A, 63,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT— HARDWOOD YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
For yard carrying about ten million feet, operating saw mill 
and dry kilns. Located in a good Arkansas town, with 
good schools. We want a man who can use his head and 
not his legs to get results, and he must be sober. This 
place offers an exceptional opportunity for a man who is 
ambitious and capable of handling this and higher positions. 
In replying state wages wanted, age, married or single, and 
give references. 
Address “A, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—THREE GOOD MEN. 
High-grade Millwork Estimator, also Estimator, Detailer and 
Biller of bank and store fixtures, and a draughtsman and 
biller of millwork. All positions in Southern factories of 
high standing. Can also use several good stair and bench 
men. In replying give age, references and salary wanted. 

ddress “A, 59,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO STRICTLY 
First class estimators by Company operating odd work plan- 
ing mill, in Best City in West Tennessee. Prefer man fa- 
miliar with Millwork cost. Information Bureau Cost Book. 
Address “A, 85,” care AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN, 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 


So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the lum- 
ber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? Write 
to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will be 
erage to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or two. 
rite at once. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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